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State Expenses 
Exceed Incomes, 
Reports Reveal 


Summary by "Department of 
Commerce Shows but 17 


Had Revenues ‘to 
Balance Bills. 


General Maintenance 


Budgets Show Profits 


Deficits Caused by Outlays For 
Public Service, Interest on 
Debt, and Permanent 
Improvements. 


Expenditures of State governments during 
1925 amounted to mora than $1,614,562,230 
while their revenues totaled $1,485,242,240, 
according to a summary of financial statis- 
tics of all the 48 States just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Preliminary statements covering 
cial statistics of each of the 
have been released by the Department of 
Commerce as rapidly as regeived since last 
February 24, and have appeared from time 
to time in The United States Daily. 

The department also announced 
summary will be available 
weeks, with statistics 
valuations and tax levies, revenues col- 
lected, governmental cost payments and 
indebtedness of the respective States. 

The full text of the summary covering 
these items for all the 48 States follows: 

Statement of Expenditures. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
the State governments of the 48 States for 
the fiscal period closing January 31, 1926, 
or the first fiscal period closing prior there- 
to, amounted to $1,036,478,035 or are per 
capita. This includes $256,060,5 appor- 
tionment for education to the minor 
divisions of the States, 
payments of soldiers’ bonus in 21 States. 
In 1924 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance ang speration of general de- 
partments was $9.00, and in 1917, $4.19. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of public service enterprises 
amounted to $8,398,276; interest on debt, 
$67,661,948; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $503,023,971. The total 
ments for 1925, therefore, were $1,614,562,- 
230, for 1924, $1,513,628,021; and for 1917, 
$517,503,220. 

The payments for soldiers’ home in 1925 
was $33,984,000 less than in 1924 but there 
Was an increase in apportionments for ed- 
ucation of $17,239.000. Interest charges 
also increased $11,814,000 over those for 
1924. 

Of the total payments in 1925, 64.1 per 
cent was for operation and maintenance of 


finan- 


that a 
within a few 
showing’ assessed 


and ° $55,884,578, 


I 
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Coast Guard Notes 
Patrol Anniversary 


[Continued on Page 9, 


of 


Completes Fourteen Years 
Guarding Vessels From Ice- 
berg Menace. 


Completion of 14 years of international 
patrol of northern Atlantic waters against 
icebergs by the United States Coast Guard, 
without a loss of a single life or a single 
ship from that menace, has just been an- 
nounced orally by Lieut. Commander 
Stephen S. Yeandle, aide to the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, under the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

His statement, in an interview, was the 
story of an accord of 10 nations, through 
the medium, at their request, of the Coast 
Guard, for the constant patrol of the 
Northern Atlantic area, stretching 1,000 
miles out over the ocean, during the 
dangerous seasons of the yea 

Over these northern shipping lanes two 
American Coast Guard cutters perform 
this international function, with a British 
port—Halifax—as their base, while a third 
cutter is ready at New York to replace or 
supplement its sister ships of the fleet 
in case of emergency. 

Back and*forth over the danger zone 
the two cutters have cruised almost since 
the great Titanic disaster, in their mis- 
sion of protection of big and small craft 
alike.- 

Commander ¥eandle said the 1926 season 
of this patrol, in which nations of diverse 
interests join in a common compact of 
expense-sharing and voluntary exchange of 
information, accords with the 1925 season 
and the seasons of many previous years, in 
its record of no caswalties from the ice- 
floes which float down from the Arctic to- 
ward the path of the ocean liners. Dis- 
cussing the work, he safd: 

-The Coast Guard now has the coopera- 
tion of captains of all the ships navigat- 
ing the northern trans-Atlantic crossings 
by serving as eyes and ears in reporting 
a variety of information of value. They 
are contributing heartily in reporting wa- 
ter temperatures, wind directions, barome- 
ter readings, current drifts and observa- 
tions of icebergs. This symposium of in- 


[Continued on Page 8, Col. 


Purified Air in Tanks 
Supplied Asthma Patients 


2.) 


Sufferers rrom asthma in Amsterdam, 
Holland, can now have in their bedroom 
cylinders filled with purified aif, says a 
report to the- Depurtment of Commerce 
from its office at The Hague. This purified 
air is furnished by the municipal electric 
works at a cost of about $24 a year. It is 
obtained through a 98-foot chimney, puri- 
fied, dried, and forced into high pressure 
cylinders. 

Many other electric devices are reported 
on display in a special showroom of the 
municipal enterprise, among-them an elec- 
tric stove which stores heat during the 
night for use the next day. 


48 States ! 


civil | 


pay- | 








Sales of Army Salvage 
Net $1,050,410.13 Fund 


War Department Reports Money 


A total 
the 
terials and 


HasBeen Turned Back to 
Federal Treasury. 
of $1,050,410.13, | accruing from 


of salvage goods—waste ma- 
unserviceable property of the 


sale 


United States Army during the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 
to the Treasurer 
Department of War 

The 
amount would pay 


of 


who 
Army, 


1926, has been turned back 
of the United States, the 
has just announced. 
departmertt pointed out that this 
the combined salaries 
of the United States, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Secretary of War, the As- 


the President 
is the 
the 


sistant Secretaries of War, all the Major 


Generals, 


all 


all the Brigadier Generals, and 
the Colonels of the Army, for an en- 


tire year. 


It also was pointed out that this source 


of 


which cannot be 
Army purposes. 
for 


of 


rubber, 
; ings from 
and *garbage., 

of 
back 
the sale 


revenue is ré@alized from materials 
repaired or utilized for 
The articles sold consist 
the most part, the department said, 
waste materials such as old metals, 
rags, bottles, hair, hides, sweep- 


stables, condemned foodstuffs 


the total of 
to the Treasury, 
of rags, old 


$1,050,,410.13 turned 
$981,822.50 was from 
rubber, old metal, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Rail Passengers in Iraq 


In Iraq, 


Sleep in Parcel Racks 


third class railway coaches must 


have parcel racks of the strongest construc- 


tion, 
dad, 
ment of Commerce. 
explains, 

Another 


says Consul 
in a report 


John Randolph, at Bag- 
received in the Depart- 
Native passengers, he 
used them as sleeping berths. 

native traveling custom is to 


load up the aisles with bagagge and other 
paraphernalia and then get about the coach 


by 


walking on the seats. | 


at the Post 
1879. 








Weather Bureau 
Adds to Service 
Given Farmers 


Special Reports on Condition 
of Foreign Crops to Be 
Supplied Each 


The Weather Bureau announced Septem 
ber 4 a new enlargement of weather and 
crop service especially designed to provide 
adequate information for the farmers and 
to give them, as an official statement ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the agri- 
cultural situation in other important agri- 
cultural countries.” This is independent of 
recent arrangement for further exchange 
of weather reports among the United 
States and other countries for daily fore- 
cast purposes. It means new reports from 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, England and 
India, with other countries in prospect of 
cooperation. 

The official statement on September 4, 
prepared by J. B. Kincer, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Meteorology of the 
bureau, follows: 

Recognizing the importance to agricul- 
ture of authentic information, supplied at 
brief intervals, as to prevailing weather 
conditions in different sections of the coun- 
try, as affecting the development of crops 
and farming opérations, the Weather Bu- 
reau, more than 40 years ago, inaugurated 
a weekly weather and crop’ servi¢e, 
through which this information made 
available. That service has continued AD 
to the present time, and, through it, ac- 
curate summaries are afforded as to tem- 
perature and rainfall conditions prevailing 
throughout the country, and also the gen- 
eral effect of these on crop growth. 

Recently this service has been enlarged 


is 


[Continued on Page 4, Col. 6.] 
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“a duration of our sys- 


tem of government rests 


on that trust, that by the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge 
the political 
secure.” 


fabric may be 


—Daniel Webster. 
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Vacation Compulsory 
Under Laws of Brazil 


Fifteen Days’ Rest is Required 
Yearly For Salaried Work- 
ers, Says Report. 


Practically all employes in Brazil 
working on @ Salary are now 
entitled by law to 15 days leave a 
vear with pay, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Allan Dawson just 
made public. by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. . This law was passed last De- 
cember. Employers may grant the 
vacations whénever they wish, either 
in one leave af the full 15 days or in 
installments Of five days or more, pro- 
vided the full period is granted every 
calendar year, 

The law, aecording to the report, 
not only compels the employer to 
grant the vatation but also insists 
on the employe taking one and at 
the same time forbids him from work- 
ing for anothér firm while on leave. 
Remuneration; must be paid to the 
employe at the beginning of his 
leave. 

Approximately 120 days a year al- 
ready are not working days in Brazil, 
being either Sundays or holidays, 


basis 


Larger Production of Coal 


Of Both Classes Reported 


Gains in the gipauction of both bitumin- 


ous and anthracite coal during the week 
ended August 28 have just been reported 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. The report estimates the total 
output of bituminous coal, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, at 11,215,000 
net tons. This was an increase of 682,000 
net tons, or 6.5 per cent over the preceding 
week. 

Production of anthractie during the week 
ended August 28 is estimated at 1,999,000 
net tons, an increase of 217,000 tons over 
the preceding week. 
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Railroads Name 
Representatives 


In Wage Dispute 


Eastern Lines Announce They 
Have Complied With Agree- 
ment Reached With Unions 

on Aug. 25. 


The Federal Mediation Board has been 
advised that the committees representing 
the 


their representatives to sit with the repre- 


Eastern railroads have just named 


sentatives of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors in arbitrating the demands of con- 
ductors, trainmen and switchmen for in- 
creased pay. This announcement, made 
orally on September 4, is in pursuance of 
an agreement reached on August 25+¢to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. 

The railroad arbitrators are: William A. 
Baldwin, vice president of the Erie Rail- 
road, and Robert V. Massey, general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, East- 
ern Region. 

Union Arbitrators Named. 


brotherhoods’ 
are: Brotherhood of Railroad 
Daniel L. Cease, editor and manager of 
the Official Publication of the Brother- 
hood; Order of Railway Conductors, E. P. 
Curtis, general secretary and treasurer of 
the order. 

These four will confer within 
few days with a view to 
agreeing upon the neutral 
fifth and sixth members, who’ with the 
other four will constitute the entire board 
to arbitrate the differences between the 
eastern lines and the employes seeking the 
wage increases. Under the terms of the 
new law creating the board, if the four 


The arbitrators 


Trainmen, 


railroad 


the 
selecting 
arbitrators, the 


next 
and 


(Continued on Page 3 Column 1.) 


Navy and Marine Flyers 
Entered For Air Races 


Teams to Contest in Acrobatic Ex- 
hibits And For Trophies 


At Sesquecentennial. 


Naval and marine aviators will compete 
in three events in the National Air Races 
at Philadelphia to be held in conjunction 
with the Sesquicentennial Exposition, the 
Department of the Navy announced on 
September 4. The events in which naval 
and marine aviators will participate will 
be held on September 8, 9 and 11. 

Navy entries will alternate with Army 
flyers on successive days in giving exhibi- 
tion flights and parachute demonstrations. 

Combat Exhibition. 

The aviation squadron of the East Coast 
Expeditionary Force, Marine Corps, sta- 
tioned at Quantico, Va., on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, the 6, 8 and 
10 of September, will perform aerial 
combat demonstrations and maneuvering 
of fighting planes. The Boeing Pursuit 
planes equipped with 430 horsepower Cur- 
tiss engines will be used in these demon- 
strations. 

Private E. J. Steigauf, Marine Corps, 
will demonstrate the use of parachutes. 

A special event, which will consist of an 

acrobatic contest between three 
aviators and five marine aviators, 


5, Colufin 6.] 


aerial 

naval 

[Continued on Page 5 

Vienna and Venice Connected 
By New Commercial Air Line 
A new commercial air line has been 
; opened by the Italian company “Transat- 
lantica,’’-flying. between Vienna and Venice, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerée from Commercial Attache H. 
Lawrence Groves at Vienna. A regular 
times a week in each direction. Depar- 
tures from Vienna will be on Tuesday, 
| service will be maintained with flights three 
mornings at 8:15 
at 12:15 noon 
at Glagen- 


and Saturday 
at Venice 
landing 


Thursday 
o'clock, arriving 
an intermediary 
Austria, at 10:15. 


with 
furt, 














mercial 


Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Agriculture o 


Weather Bureau reports enlarged serv- 
ice in reporting condition of foreign crops 
to domestic farmers Page 1, Col. 3 

Rumanian walnut crop is reported as 
largely increased, while French output 
is short. Page 8, Col. 1 

Condition of European wheat crop re- 
ported as unfavorable. Page 4, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 


Aviation — 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that German budget for 1926 provides 
27,100,000 reichsmarks to aid commercial 
aviation. is Page 5, Col. 2 

Navy and Marine aviators are entered 
cee air races to be held at ene eens 

cig .Page 1, Col. 6 

Weekly review by on ee of 

Commerce of world trade ee eee 
Page 8, Col. 

Vienna and Venice linked by 

air line Page 


Banking 


September financing by the Treasury 
Department is to consit of $350,000,000 
in certificates of indebtedness bearing 
3% per cent interest and and maturing 
June 15, Page 9, Col. 1 

Farm Se Board reports as of August 
28, $78,334,946.17 in direct loans and 
rediscounts for 12 Intermediate Credit 
Banks ..Rage 9, Col. 5 

Warning is issued of new counterfeit, 
described as poorly executed and easily 
detected Page 9, Col. 

Cireuit Court upholds bank oreleahiet 
in note transaction. .Page 11, Col. 2 


Weekly report of the ‘Pedewe Reserve 
Board Page 9, Col. 2 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


Books and Publications 


the 
12, 


new com- 
1, Col, ¢ 


Publications issued by 
States Government.~ Page 


Census Data 


Summary of financial statistics of 48 
States shows expenditures totaled $1,614,- 
562,230, while receipted were $1,485,242,- 
240. Expenses for general maintenance 
of State governments were $1,035,498,035, 
with total deficit due to payments, to pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest on debts 
and permanent improvements. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


United 
Col. 5 


Chemicals 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade oppor tunities. 


Page 8, Col. 
Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports increased pro- 
duction of both bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal during week ending August 28. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

See “Railroads.” 


Commerce and Trade 


Guide Book to the Orient, published by 
the Department of Commerce, warns of 
necessity of punctiliousness in matters of 
dress and personal hygiene while can- 
vassing in India Page 2, Col. 1 

Increase of exports in fiscal year 
1925-26 to all parts of .the world except 
Europe analyzed by Department of Com- 
merce Page 1, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce makes: its 
weekly report on world trade opportu- 
nities for United States exporters 

Page 8, 
importers 


Col. 5 


Japanese metal are much 


excited by reports of resale of steel sheets 
from United States to Chinese market. 
Page 8, Col. 7 

Production of abrasive paper increases 
13.6 per cent in 1924 over 1923. 

Page 8, Col. 6 
ave said to be 
Zealand. 
Col. 1 


United 
much 


Stat@& goods 
demand in New 
Page 8, 


in 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals grants partial 
relief to Illinois corporation in appeal in- 
volving invested capital, decline in value 
of stock, bad debts and assessment of 
realty holdings............ Page 6, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Cotton 
tarding 


South reported 
development. 
Page 4, 
is reported in cotton 
week ending September 3. 
Page 4, 


in 
factory 


gins 


Decline prices 


for 
Col. 3 


Ciistoms 
Coral on temporary string is held duti- 
able at lower rate.. Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court duty on nail 
nippers...... : Page 6, Col. 7 
See “Public Utilities, * “Retail Trade,” 
“Silks.” 


Electric Industry ~ 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Cof 5 


reduces 


Fisheries 


Weekly 
Commerce of werld trade 


review by the Department of 
opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Pilchard, a fish too oily to eat, is found 
to yield oil fit for use in paints. 

Page 8, 


Foreign Affairs 


Egyptians reported as becoming more 
Anglicised through giving up the ancient 
“tarboosh” for modern headwear. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Hankow fire 
and United 


Col. (3 


Chinese belligerent near 
upon United States gunboat, 
States hospital'is also struck. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

See “Oil.” 

Forestry 

Department of Agriculture announces 
Northeastern Forest Research Advisory 
Council holding midsummer meeting 
September 3-4 at Keene, N. H. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


as 


Furniture 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Fur Industry 


Weekly 
Commerce 


review by the Department of 
of world trade’ opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Government Personnel 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department, Page 12, Col. o 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. Page 12, Col. 4 
Daily the General Ac- 
counting Page 12, Col. 4 


decisions of 


Office. 


Hardware, 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Ht ighways 


Var Department approves projects for 


| 





across the Ohio and 
Page 5, 


Alleghany 
Col. 5 


bridges 
Rivers. 


Home Economics 


Department of Agriculture offers 
to puzzled housekeepers in picking the 
right type of laundry machine. 

Page 2, 

Model home is planned by Department 
of Agriculture to demonstrate 
for combatting ant nuisance. 

Page 5, 


aid 


Col. 7 
methods 


Col. 

Amsterdam showing an electrical 
stove that stores heat at night for 
in the day time Page 1, 
washable 
.Page 5, 


is 
use 
Col. 1 

wall 
Col. 3 


German firm places 
paper on the market 


Immigration 


ordered of Greek 
entry without proper 
Page Col. 6 


as hav 
in 


Deportation 
ing secured 
spection 


Inland Waterways 


Secretary of \WWar 
$23,000 to operate 
Mississippi HKiver. 

Secretary of 


way projects. 


Inter sasiouil Law 


Full text of treaty of arbitration 
conciliation arranged between Germany 
and The Netherlands and awaiting rati 
fication. Page 2, Col. 3 


Iron and Steel 


by the 
world trade 


vw, 


approves estimate of 
snag boats on upper 

-Page 5, Col. 6 
War approves two water- 
Page 5, Col, 6 


and 


Department of 


opportunities 
Page 8, Col. 


Weekly 
Commerce of 


review 


Judiciary 
District Court grants 
ing that refusal to 
drawal permit on mere statement 
investigation Was made without state- 
ment of facts and findings, is unlawful 
Page 11, Col. 5 
District Court declines to dissolve pre- 
liminary injunction against French firm 
selling toilet articles to any person 
corporation other than defendants. 
Page 11, Col, 7 
District Court denies citizenship to 
former attache of Italian Embassy, on 
ground he entered outside of immigration 
quota for his native land Page 3, Col. 
District Court holds lack of residence 
of plaintiff or defendant leaves it without 
jurisdiction. Page 11, Col. 
District Court revokes naturalization of 
high caste Hindu, holding he 
white person. Page 
Cireuit Court 
in note transaction. 


Labor 


Brazilian labor law compels employers 
to grant all salaried employes 15 days’ 
leave yearly, with pay, 
ployes to take this leave 
for anyone else during 


injunction hold- 
grant alcohol with- 
that 


or 


1, Cal. 1 
upholds bank preference 


.Page 11, Col. 2 


and requires em- 
and not to work 
that period. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Fifty-two strikes and seven controver- 
sies before Conciliation Board for settle- 
ment at end of past week. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Eastern Railroads report they have 
reached agreement and name representa- 
tives in wage dispute. Page 1, Col. 5 
Review of Workmens’ Compensation 
laws of New South Wales, 
e Page 3, 


Leather 


United States trade with the British 
Empire as told in bulletin form by the 
Department of Commerce. Page 12, Col. 5 

Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
show gain 
in 1925. 
Page 8, 


Col. 4 


exports in July 
period 


Leather 
over the same 


a 


Col, 3 


is not free, ; 


Manufacturers 


Brazilian labor law compels employers 
to grant all salaried employes 15 days’ 
leave yearly, with pay, and requires em- 
ployes to take this leave and not to work 
for anyone else during that period. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Fifty-two strikes and seven controver- 
sies before Conciliation Board for settle- 
ment at end of past week. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
by the Department of 
world trade opportunities. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Weekly review 
Commerce of 


Review 
laws of 


of Worwmens’ Compensation 
New South Wales. 


Page 


Milling — 


Weekly review by 
Commerce of world 


the Department of 
trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
World price of wheat declines on re- 
port of Canadian crop larger than 1925. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Motion Pictures 


Cameras used in Chile are 
per cent of 


more than 
United States make. 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Municipal Government 


Montgomery and Nashville applied for 
modification of increased scale of rates 
for distances beyond 150 miles. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Movement of Spaniards from farms to 
cities reported in review of situation urg- 
ing reforms to repopulate countryside. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
Department permits city of South 
Mich., to construct sewer outlet 
Government revetment. 
Page 


Nationgl Defense 


War Department announces 30 officers 
of Air Service voluntarily transferred to 
other branches of department during the 
past fiscal year. Page 5, Col. 2 


War Department reports return to the 
Treasury of $1,050,410.13 from sale of 
waste and unserviceable Army property. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


50 


War 
Haven, 
through 
5, Col. 5 


Marine 
10-inch 
action 


walks through 
machine guns in 
uecuracy of weapons. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Corps captain 
lane between 
to prove 


Further revised figures of War Depart- 
ment now give American Expeditionary 
Force dead in the World War as 

Page 


TE, 774. 
5, Col. 1 
Ten army 
bilities for 
America. 


War 


aviators suggested as possi- 

ar Department calls for bids on sale 

of Fort Philips, La., as well as 1,096 acres 
of land with it. Page 5, Col. 7 
candidate designated to 


the flight this fall to South 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Twenty-one 
take examinations for 
Point. 

Sixty-five 
available for enlisted men. 
of Shenandoah victims ob- 
Navy. Col. 6 
See “Government Personnel,” “Oil.” 


to West 
Col, 4 
West Points vacancies to be 
Page 5, Col. 3 


entrance 


Page 5, 


Memory 


served by Page 5, 


Nareotics 
Bureau of Education reports 


age annual drug bill of $10 per 
Page i, 


an aver- 
capita. 
Col. 7 


Naturalization 


District 
former attache 
ground h 
quota for his native land 


Court @enies citizenship to 
of Italian Embassy, on 
entered outside of immigration 
.Page 3, Col. 2 

District Court revokes naturalization of 
high caste Hindu, holding he is not free, 
Page 


white person. 13; Col, .1 


Commerce of world trade .»pportunities. 


—»>— 


Oil 

Federal Oil Conservation Board, in pre- 
liminary report to the President, recom- 
mends legislation to stop wastage ineoil 
production and to sanction cooperative 
development of new fields; acquisition 
of fields in Latin America by citizens of 
this country, and Federal action to as- 
sure adequate aneeee for national de- 
fense Page 1, Col. 7 

Weekly review by the Department of 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Rumania reports record production of 
petroleum in 1925, with heavy exports. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Packers . 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Postal Service 


Plans for issuance of new 15-cent air 
mail stamp to be announced as soon as 
Postmaster General formally approves 
design. Decision not yet reached on de- 
sign for stamp to commemorate 150th 
anniversary of Battle of White Plains. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Air mail may be forwarded by same 
means, without additional charge, pro- 
viding forwarding address is within zone 
for which postage was paid. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Postmasters are warned against care- 
lessness in complying with return re- 
quests on letters. Page 12, Col. 1 

Six extra stations established in Flush- 
ing and Brooklyn, Long Island. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Examinations are planned to fill vacan- 
cies. y . Page 12, Col 7 

( ‘ontract 8,000 shoulder 
straps. sata Page 12, Col. 7 

Eleven additions u mail carriers author: 
ized for Kansas City, Mo. Page 12, Col. 4 

Appointment of five acting postmasters 
is announced. Page 12, Col. 4 

Approval given to 12 changes in mail 
messenger service. Page 12, Col. 1 

Fourth class postmasters appointed. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


12, Col. 2 


‘awarded for 


Rural route changes. 


Prohibition 


District Court grants injunction hold- 
ing that refusal to grant alcohol with- 
drawal permit on mere statement that 
investigation was made without state- 
ment of facts and findings, is unlawful. 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Bureau of Internal Revenue issues reg- 
ulations defining classes of permits issued 
under National Prohibition Act and show- 
ing which classes require annual re- 
newals Page 2, Col. 1 


Publ ic H ealth 


Government school of psychiatry to 
open October 1 at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

Page 2, Col. 2 
in Amsterdam 
for 


Page 


Electrical works 
plies purified air 


sup- 
asthma patients. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Two additional cases of smallpox re- 
ported in South Africa .Page 2, Col. 7 
Six cases of plague reported in Union 
of South Xfrica Page 2, Col. 2 


Public U tilities 


Report of telephone companies to In- 
terstate Commerce Commisison shows a 
gain in operating income, revenues, ex- 
penses and taxes Page 9, Col. 2 

Customs Court rules duty on telegraph 
apparatus should be reduced. 


\ Page 6, Col. 7 
Publishers 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities, 


Page 8, Col. 5 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
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Report Is Made 


To President on 


Oil Resour 


we 


Estimated Reserves Sufficie 


for Six Years, Asserts 
Federal Oil Conser- 


vation Board. 
Cooperation Urged. 
To Curtail Wasta 


Government Action Also ha 
To Assure An Adequate Sup- 
ply of Petroleum For 
National Defense. 


Secretary Work of the Department 
the Interior, as chairman of the Fed 


Oil Conservation Board, has forwarded 
President ‘ Coolidge, at the Executi 


Offices, Paul Smiths, N. Y., a prelimi 
report of the board, containing sugg 


tions for conserving the petroleum 
sources of the country. 

The other members of the board 
Secretary of War Davis, Secretary Wilb 
the Department of the Navy, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 

In the report it 1s stated the petrole 
reserves of the United States are estimat 
at 4,500,000,000 barrels, or sufficient 
a supply of six years at the present 
of consumption and with the  pres¢ 
methods used in production. 

The resources, the report states, may 
increased by further development of file 
where production has slowed down, by 
vanced methods of cracking crude oil 
by cooperative action in developing 
fields by limiting the number of we 
drilled and reducing the wastage of 
natural gas which forced the oil up 
the pools. 

Recommendations made in the report 
clude the following: 

Organization of cooperative effort 
working units that will insure full con 
of the oil industry with both State 
Federal governments and contact betwe 
all operators to maintain a present and 
future oil supply. 

Sanction by State governments of 
operative action by land owners and _ 
operators for the economic developme! 
new oil fields. S 

Enactment of State legislation to st 
waste of gas, the loss of its content, a! 
the even greater loss incident to redui 


of gas pressure in the oil sands. 


Active cooperation between the oil pi 
ducing States in the study of proposed 
islation to the end that uniform laws m 
be enacted, or even agreements ente 
into between the States, subject to ratifid 
tion by Congress. 

Acquisition by citizens of the Uni 
States of oil fields in Latin American cot 


[Continued on Page 7%, Column 1.} 


| Increase in Exports 


Except to Euroy 


Burezu of Foreign Comme 
Comments on Expanding Mar. 
ket For American Goods. 


To every continent except Europe 
United States increased its exports in 
fiscal year ending last June 30, accord 
to a regional survey of world markets 
cently completed by Dr. Julius Klein, 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and H 
mestic Commerce, Department -of Co 
merce. ; 

Dr. Klein sailed for Eutope, Septemh 
1, in the interests of American fore! 
trade, intending to visit at least 20 capi 
where he will confer with trade envoys 
the Department of Commerce and wi 
various business interests. 

“Even in the case of EuropesX Dr. Kle 
observes in a statement commenting on 
survey just released by the Department 
Commerce, “there was a substantial gi 
in the case of manufactures. This 
especially significant in view of the f 
that our exports of fabricated wares 
quire intensive sales efforts under hig} 
competitive conditions, in contrast 
the so-called self-selliing raw mate 
such as foodstuffs, minerals, ete. 

“The loss in total sales to Europe 
due to diminished shipments or lo 
prices of the latter items.” 

Trade With South America. 

Basing his trade analysis on comps 
tive statistics covering the fiscal perie 
from 1921-22 to 1925-26, Dr. Klein 
phasizes what he describes as “unus 
significant” figures which show that 
to South America, despite rigorous 
petition in 1925-26, were. nearly do 
those of 1921-22. Moreover, American 
ports to Oceania in the same peried 
creased nearly two and one-half tim 
while exports to Africa also 
doubled,—this in the face of marked 
vantages enjoyed in those markets 
European traders in their reapectiva” 
lonial jurisdictions. 

In his statement, Dr. Klein continues! 

Our export ~ our neighbors to ~ 
north and south, Canada and Cuba, sh 


co 


[Continued on \Page 8, Column gd 


Drug Bill of Americans 


Reported $10 Per Cap 


An average of about $10 annu 
spent by each of the 115,000,000 
the United States, it is estimated, for 
and medical and surgical attentigny| 
clusive of dental work, according 
Bureau of Education, Department » 
Interior. 

“To prevent this calamitous wani 
a statement of the bureau, “the | 
communities Spend from nothing to 
lar a year per capita in diffusing 
public schools of the country kne 
hygiene and observance of the law: 


eop! 


SS SESS! health. 


<2 ae 


ca 


~—* % 





igers, Food, Flies 
igencies in India 
lo Spread Disease 


gidébook to Far East Warns 
sat Punctiliousness in Mat- 
ters of Personal Hygiene 
Is Imperative. 


e punatiliousness in the matter 


, onal hygiene is essential to well-be- | 


hen traveling in India, according to 
book of the Far East just issued 
Department of Commerce. 
three “F’s” emphasized in the book 
rs, food and flies—are_ the greatest 
: in spreading disease, and therefore 
Duld be carefully watched. The traveler 
fo sojourns in India for any length of 
8 is advised never to hesitate to inspect 
hens in the places where he eats, and 
fee that the cooking implements are 
Ppt scrupulously clean. 


Water should under no circumstances be 
Mink unless it has been boiled for at least 
6 minutes, the guidebook states, as it is 
plific source of bacteria. Mosquitoes 
6 carriers of various kinds of germs,/in- 
uding malaria, elephantiasis and yellow 
wer, and every precaution should be 
ken to guard against being bitten. 
All vegetables, the book points 
ould be thoroughly cooked, and 
tables, such as lettuce and cress, 
juld never be eaten unless they have 
hen washed in a solution of potassium or 
pdium permanganate. The same pre- 
litions should be taken with fruits of all 
nds. 
In order to keep in good physical condi- 
on, the book states, a proper amount of 
<ercise must be taken although this is a 
latter which can easily be overdone. 


out, 
green 


cloudy weather, is always dangerous 
d one should never venture out of doors 
ithout proper head covering. 
While insurance companies charge from 
to 15 per cent more for their premiums 
the insured person lives in the Tropics, 
© guidebook emphasizes the fact that 
using proper precautions in regard to 
rsonal hygiene probably 80 per cent of 
is risk can be obviated. 


Permits Classified 
Under Prohibition 
To Explain Status 


egulations Issued by Bureau 
of Internal Revenue Show 
Just What Licenses 
Need Renewals. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
omulgated a regulation defining the 
é 8 of permits to be issued under the 
ational Prohibition Act. Due to misun- 
prstandings among some permit holders, 
ficials explained, differences of opinion 
ave existed in the past concerning 
hether certain classes of alcohol or liquor 
ispensing permits were renewable an- 
ually or whether they were valid until 
iolated, surrendered or became non-ef- 
tive through lack of supporting. 

In the following regulation (T. D. 3925), 
lich is presented in full, the Bureau 


gregates and identifies the classes of per- | 


nits together with the time which they 
n: ; 

To prohibition administrators and others 
pncerned: 

T. D. 3773, approved November 14, 1925, 
d T. D. 38774, approved November 19, 
925, fixing the time which the various per- 


its run, are hereby modified as follows: | 


Basic permits granted under titles II 
nd Ill of the National Prohibition Act 
re divided into two classes, to wit, those 
newable annually, and those running un- 
l surrendered by the permittee, or failure 

supporting bond, or revocation on cita- 
ion and hearing. 


Annual Renewals Specified. 


The following permits are required to 


B renewed annually under the provisions | 


f Title II, and Title III, of the National 
rohibition Act: 

Permits to manufacture’ intoxicating 
quors, designated as A Permits. 

Permits to operate alcohol plants. desig- 
ated as Permits to Manufacture alcohol. 
Permits to 
esignated as 


sell liquors at 


B Permits. 


Permits to transport liquors, designated } 


s C Permits. 

Permits to import and sell liquors, desig- 
ated as E Permits. 

Permits to export and seil liquors, desig- 
ated as F Permits. 

Permits to export alcohol to places other 
han Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, and 
ther near-by islands, designated as F Per- 
nits. 


Permits to export and sell liquors other }| 


han alcohol, to any place, and alcohol to 
fanada, Mexico, the West Indies, and other 
ear-by places, designated as G Permits. 

Permits to sell liquors at retail, desig- 
ated as I Permits. 

Permits to physicians (except to dentists 
nd veterinarians) to prescribe liquors in 
he treatment of diseases, designated as J 
ermits. 

Permiis to manufacture preserved sweet 
ider or vinegar, designated as K Permits. 

Permits to manufacture cereal beverages, 
esignated as L Permits. 

Permits to blend or rectify liquors, desig- 
ated as O Permits. 

Permits to operate a concentration ware 
ouse, designated as P Permits. 

Permits to purchase liquors for manu- 
acturing purposes, or for sale, are invalid 
ter 90 days from the date of issue; and 

rmits to purchase liquors for any other 

rpose are invalid after 30 days. 
Basic Permits Detailed. 

The following basic permits will con 

hue in operation until surrendered by the 
hermittee, or there is failure of required 
fond, or revocation on citation and hear- 

rmits to import and use liquors, desig- 
d as D Permits. 
fermits to use alcohol and distilled spir- 
ain manufacturing or compounding, 
‘esignated as H Permits. 

‘Permits to hospitals, sanitariums, first- 
id stations, dispensaries, infirmaries, and 
ke institutions, to use liquors and alco 

@esignated as Q Permits. 

Permits to operate an alcohol 

ouse. 

Permits to operate a denaturing plant. 
Permits to use specially denatured al 


bonded 


| to join 


Ex: | 
bsures to the direct rays of the sun, even | 





| tion had been stopped. 


| to Wuchang. 


| psychiatry” 


| Nolan D. C. 
wholesale | 


| been 


| Department 


| chology 


| for 


} will 


| sion, it 


| psychiatry, 
| lepsy, 
| functional mental disorders; neurology, in- 
| cluding 
| mental 


Reports Six Cases of Plague 
In Union of South Africa 


Six cases of plague with two deaths oc- 
curred in the pe Province of the Union 
of South ioke during the week ended 
June 26, it is stated in a report just re- 
ceived at the United States Public Health 
Service. Of these, four cases with one 


death, was in the negro population, and | 


one fatal case was an European. Three 


eases occurred in Calvinia district, while 
one case, a negro, was reported in the 
Williston district. All the cases occurred 
on farms. . 


Chinese Belligerents 
At Hankow Fire on 
American Gunboat 


State Department Advised That 
General Hospital at Wu- 
‘chang Has Been Hit 
by Shells. 

The American Zusbest Bicano. arriving 


the foreign Hankow, 
was struck by 


forces at 
China, the 
shore, according to announcement Septem- 
ber 4 by the Department of State. Ac- 
cording to the reports received at the De- 
partment of State, September 4, the battle 


was already threatening Hankow and 
Wuchang. Buildings within the latter 
town, including the American Church Gen- 
eral Hospital, has been struck. 


rifle-fire from 


Wuchang Under Fire. 


The full text of the announcement 
the Department of State is as follows: 

The Department of State has received 
the following information concerning the 
battle in progress between the forces of 
Marshal Wu Pei Fu and the Cantonese 
forces: 


The American 


of 


Consul .General at Han- 
kow, Frank P. Lockhart, telegraphed at 
9:00 a. m., September 3, that the bombard- 
ment of Wuchang continued. There was 
intermittent firing towards the Wuchang 
side in the river by a Chinese gunboat 
immediately opposite the concessions and 
spécial districts. 


No outbreak was reported on the Han- 


| kow side of the river although there was 
| intense excitement. 
unteer forces were at their posts as a pre- | 


Naval units and vol- 


cautionary measure. 
The Consul General further reported that 


| & flood of Chinese rushing into the con- | 


cessions and special districts for protec- 
It was believed 
that the situation was’in hand should no 
trouble be encountered from defeated sol- 
diers or agitators. 

All business at Hankow is at a complete 
standstill. 


. American Hospital Hit. 
No reports have been received of Ameri- 


| cans killed or wounded at Wuchang. How- 


ever, a telephone message was received 
saying that the American Church 
eral Hospital had been struck more than 
20 times by shells and bullets. 


At noon, September 3, the Consul Gen- 


eral telegraphed that U. S. S. Eleano had | a 
+ via 


just arrived and was fired upon by troops, 
presumably Cantonese, on the left bank 
seven miles below Hankow. This vessel 


| Was struck four times by rifle. bullets but 


did not return the fire. 


Firing continued immediately 
Marshal Wu Pei 


holding Wuchang. 


adjacent 
Fu is’ still 


School of Psychiatry 


To Open Its Classes 


Instruction of Army and Naval 


Officers Included in Program 


At St. Elizabeth’s. 


The Federal Government's ‘‘school of 
conducted at Elizabeth's 


national institution for the 


St. 


hospital, the 


, insane under the supervision of the De- 
| partment of the Interior, 


will open about 
has been announced by Dr. 
Lewis. senior medical officer 
charge of scientific educational work 
the hospital. 


A class 


October 1, it 


in 
at 
in 
opened, Dr. Lewis stated, and it is 
being attended largely by medical officers 
from the Navy. 

St. Elizabeth's hospital, according to the 
of the Interior, maintains a 
staff of three professors and their associ- 
ates and assistants who offer instruction 
by lectures, clinics, demonstrations and 
seminars, in pathology. psychiatry, psy- 
and other subjeets related to 
human mental functions. 

Included in the educational program for 
the present school year will school 
postgraduate medical from 


be a 
students 


| among the officers in the Army and Navy | 
| who will receive instruction in pathology, 

nurses’ | 
be maintained, | 


psychiatry and 
training school also will 
giving work in theoretical and practical 
general nursing and in special psychiatric 


psychology. A 


| nursing 


Training in mental 
service instruction will include 
educational, group, social and 
administration, childhood and adolescence, 
teaching and general welfare problems. 

In addition 


hygiene and social 


work in 


to the actual educational 


work of the institution, the teaching staff | 
medicine, 


instruction 
psychiatry, 
in the 


give 
surgery, 
pathology 


in general 
psychology 
medical schools 


and 
of the 


District of Columbia, and will offer consul- | 


tation to various government and civic 


| institutions. 


The hospital's scientific research divi- 


gations at all seasons of the year. 
sults are reported at scientific meetings 
and published in numerous medical jour- 


| nals, books and monographs, appearing at | 


various times in the year. 


Among the fields in which researches are | 
| being 


conducted are: 
comparative 


Psychiatry, 
psychiatry, 
interpretive 
constitutional 


includ- 
descriptive 
psychiatry, epi- 
psychopathy and 


ing 


comparative 
neurology 
psychology, including human _ behavior, 
psychometry and special psychology; pa- 
thology, including chemical pathology, clin- 
ical pathology and general pathology; bac- 
teriology. immunology and hvgiene. 


neurology, 
and 


| Minister 


{ 
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Treaties 


Hygiene 


Three Means Provided 
For Settling Disputes 


Tribunals Indicated Are Perma- 
nant Court of Justice and of 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 

between The 


which extends 
creating 


An arbditration treaty 
Netherlands and Germany, 
the principle of arbitration by 
three possible tribunals and making 
arbitration of legal questions virtually 
compulsory, has been received in full text 
at the Department of State. 

The new treaty was signed at The 
Hague, May 20, 1926. The bill authorizing 
its ratification has been introduced into 
the parliament of The Netherlands. 


The three possible means provided for 
the treatment of disputes incapable of 
diplomatic solution are: 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, or a court of arbitration the mem- 
bers of which are to be selected from the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, or a 
Permanent Conciliation Commission. 

Arbitration of a legal question is made 
compulsory in that a passive attitude of 
one of the parties cannot delay indefinitely 
the submission of the question for settle- 
ment. 

In case of doubt as to whether a question 
is to be decided through arbitration or 
conciliation proceedings, the treaty must 
be interpreted in favor of the application 
of the principle of arbitration. The treaty 
is to have retroactive force except as re- 
gards disputes direcly connected with the 
war. 

The treaty is one of a series which Ger- 
many has been negotiating with its near 
neighbors, and the negotiations were initi- 
ated by Germany. Holland was instru- 
mental in emphasizing the role-of the 
Permanent Court of Interantional Justice 
as part of the possible machinery of ar- 
bitration, 





Provision of Treaty. 
The full text of the treaty, as obtained 
at the Department of State, is as follows: 


Netherlands-German Arbitration and 
Conciliation Treaty. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlans and the 
German Republic being actuated with the 
desire to promote the development of the 
procedure of peaceable settlement of inter- 
national differences. have agred to con- 
elude a general Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion Treaty. 

To that purpose, Her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands appointed as her plenti- 
potentiary, His Excellency Jonkheer H. A. 
von Karnebeek, H. M's. Minister for For- 
eign Affairs; the President of the German 
Republic appointed Freiherr H. Lucius 
von Stoedten, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the German 

Republic at the Hague, who, after their 
| credentials had been examined and found to 
be in due and proper order, have agreed 
concerning the following stipulations: 





Gen- | 


| of 
| between them 


neuro-pathology has already | tween the parties concerning the question | 
| of a difference belonging to the hereinbe- | 


| fore described categories, then concerning 


individual | 


was stated, is conducting investi- | 
Re- | 


experi- | 
neuropathology; | 


Article 1. The high contracting parties 
bind themselves to submit all differences, 
whatsoever nature, which might arise 
and which have not been 
able to be solved within a reasonable time 
diplomatic channels and which have 
not been laid, with the consent of both 
parties, before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, pursuant to the 


| provisions of this treaty, either to abritra- 


tion or to conciliation proceedings. 

Differences for the adjudication of which 
the high contracting parties shall be 
bound by other agreements, existing be- 
tween them, to special proceedings, shall 
be treated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of those agreements. 

Article 2. Subject to the stipulations 
of Art. 3, at the request of one of the 
parties, those differences concerning which 
the parties shall not have been able to 
arrive at an agreement involving a legal 
question shall be submitted to proceedings 
in arbitration, more especially those differ- 
ences having reference to: 

Firstly, the contents, interpretation and 
application of any treaty effected between 
the two parties; 

Secondly, any and every point of inter- 
national law: 

Thirdly, the existence of a fact which 
when it was determined would involve the 
breach of an international obligation: 

Fourthly, the extent and nature of the 
damage in the event of any such breach. 

Should differences of opinion prevail be 


those preceding questions, 
arbitration shall decide. 


proceedings in 


Judgment Prior to Arbitration. 
Article 3. In the event of questions 
which must be decided, pursuant to the 
national laws of the party against whom 
a claim is being instituted, by the juridical 
authorities, including the administrative 
| courts, that party is able to require that 


the differences shall only be submitted to | 


| proceedings in arbitration 
revocable judgment shall have been pro- 
nounced in the juridical procedure, and 
that it shall be laid for decision by arbitra- 
tion at the latest six months after the first 
mentioned judgment. This shall not be of 
application when it is a matter of legal re- 
fusal and the legally prescribed courts have 
| been appealed to. 

Should a difference arise between the 
parties concerning the application of the 
foregoing stipulation, the decision concern- 
ing this shall be the subject of an award 
in arbitration. 

Article 4. The 
their awards upon: 

Firstly, the agreements of a geenral or 
special nature of effect between the 
parties and the legal regulations accruing 
from these; 

Secondly, the international law of custom 
|} aS an expression of a geenral practice 

legally recognized; 


after an ir- 


arbitrators shall base 


acknowledged by civilized States. 

Fourthly, the results of proven science 
and jurisprudence as means for the 
termination of legal norms. 

With the permission of both parties, the 
| arbitrators may base their awards upon 
| equity instead of adapting these to legal 
principles. 

Article 5. For so far as the parties shall 
not have effected a contrary 
in any special case, the arbitration court 
shall be composed in the following manner: 

The arbiters shall be selected upon the 
basis of the list of the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration called into 
being by the Hague Convention for the ad- 
judication peaceably of international differ- 
ences on October 18, 1907, established at the 
Hague 


the | 





| months 


| is further 





| through 


| ferred 
{| must be laid down in the award for so far 


as this has not been provided for in the | W , 
tion Commission, provided that the parties, 


may | 


| respect the stipulations of 


| not submitted 


Thirdly, the principles of law generally | 


de- | 


agreement | 





Social Welfare 


‘Text of Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation 
_. Arranged Between Germany 


In his own free choice, each of the par- 
ties shall nominate one arbiter. In joint 
consultation, the parties shall nominate 
three other members and from among them 
the president. 


Should one of the members nominated by 
joint consultation acquire the nationality 


| of either of the parties, after such nomina- 
tion, should he take up his residence in the 


territory of either one of them or 
into the service of either of them, 
of the parties may require that he shall be 
substituted. 

Differences concerning the 
whether those circumstances arise shall 
be decided by the four other arbiters, upon 
which the senior of those nominated by 
joint consultation shall preside, and who in 
the event of a tie shall have a deciding 
vote. 

The arbiters shall be nominated anew 
for each separate case. The high con- 
tracting parties, however, reserve to them- 
selves the right, in joint consultation, to 
act in such manner that for definite kinds 
of differences, during a fixed period, the 
same arbiters shall continue to form the 
court. 

Members of the court who shall resign 
for the one or other reason shall be sub- 
stituted in the same manner that in 
which they were selected. 


enter 


as 


Special Agreements Required. 

Article 6. The high contracting parties 
for carrying out this treaty, in each spe- 
cial case, shall draw up a special agree- 
ment. In this shall be laid down the 
point of difference, any special jurisdic- 
tion of the arbitration court, its composi- 
tion and seat, the amount to be deposited 
by each of the parties as an advance for 
the costs, the regulations which must be 
observed regarding the form and the times 
of the proceedings as well as the details 
which may further be necessary. 


Differences of opinion concerning the 
stipulations of the special agreement, sub- 
ject to what is laid down in article 7, will 
be decided by the arbitration court. 

Article 7. If the special agreement is 
not @fected between the parties within six 
after the one party shall have 
given notice to the other of the desire for 
an adjudication by arbitration concerning 
a difference, each of the parties may ap- 
ply to the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion referred to in article 13, for the draw- 
ing up of the special agreement. Within 
two months after one of the parties shall 
have applied to that commission, the latter 
must draw up the special agreement in 
which the point of difference must be de- 
termined upon the pleadings delivered by 
the parties. 

Action must be taken in the same man- 
ner should one of the parties not have 
nominated the arbiter to be selected by 
him or should the parties be unable to 
agree concerning the nomination of the 
three members to be appointed by joint 
consultation or the President. 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission 
competent, upon the _ instruc- 
tions of the arbitration court, to arrive 
at a decision concerning every other dif- 
ference having reference to the special 
agreement. 

Article 8&8. The arbitration court 
at its decisions by an ordinary 
of votes. 

Article 9. The award in arbitration shall 
contain instructions concerning the man- 
ner in which this shall be executed and 
particularly concerning the periods of time 
to be observed. 

Should it be laid down in an arbitral 
award that a decision pronounced by a 
court or other authority of one of the par- 
ties or any measure is entirely or partially 
contrary to International Law or should it 
be that according to the national law of 
that party the consequences of the decision 
or of the measure cannot be set aside en- 
tirely or. partially by administrative 
measures, then in the award in arbitra- 
tion, due and proper satisfaction will have 
to be allotted to the injured party in some 
other manner. 


arrives 
majority 


Revision of Award. 


Article 10. Except for an agreement to 
the contrary in the special agreement, each 
of the parties may ask for a revision of 
the decision arrived at by the arbiters. 
Such a request can only be based upon 
the discovery of a fact of such a nature 
that it might have had a decisive influence 
upon the award and that, at the termina- 
tion of the handling, this was unknown 
no fault both of the court itself 
and the party requesting such revision. 

Members of the court who, for the one 
or other reason resign before the revision 
proceedings, will be substituted in 
same manner as that by which they were 
selected. 

The time 
to in 


within which 
paragraph 1 


the request re- 
may be made, 


special agreement 

Article 11. All 
arise between the 
interpretation or 


differences which 
parties concerning the 


unless otherwise agreed, by the 
tion court that made the award. 
Art. 
shall be applicable. 
12. All differences 
to proceedings 
tion pursuant to the preceding articles of 
this treaty and which are not regulated 
with the consent of the two parties in 


In this 
10, 
graph 2, 

Article 


which are 


some other peaceable manner, wiJl, at the | 


request of one of them, have to be handled 
according to the conciliation procedure. 

Should the other party allege that the 
difference submitted to concilation pro- 
cedure must be handled by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, by a court 
of arbitration in special proceedings 
pursuant to Article 1, paragraph 2, then 
concerning that question the body whose 
jurisdiction is being invoked shall decide 
concerning this. 

The governments of the high contract- 
ing parties in joint consultation can sub- 
mit a difference which may be brought 
before the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice or before a court of arbitra- 
tion according to this Treaty, to Concilia- 
tion Proceedings either definitely or un- 
der conditions for later submission to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
or to arbitration proceedings. 


Provisions for Conciliation. 

Article 13. For Conciliation procedure 
a Permanent Conciliation Commission 
shall be instituted, 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission 
shall consist of five members. The high 
contracting, parties each nominate for 
themselves,' according to their own {free 
selection, one member each and in joint 
consultation the three further members. 

Those three members may not be na- 


or 


tionals of the high contracting parties nor | 


may they have their residences in the 


each | 


question | 


|} combined nomination 
| must be proceeded to immediately. 








| Conciliation 


the | 


the carrying out of the | 
| arbitral award, shall be adjudicated ‘upon, 
arbitra- | 
Commission 


para- | 





in arbitra- | 


conclusions formulated 


| ciliation 
| the basis of special considerations, can ef- 


| muneration 
| the members nominated 


Home 


Economics 


and the Netherlands 


Force to Be Retroactive 
Except for War Issues 


Compulsory Submission of Legal 
Questions Virtually Re- 
quired by Agreement. 


countries of the parties nor be or have 


| been in the service of either of them. From 
President shall be nomi- | 
contracting parties, 


the 
the high 


among them 
nated ‘by 
jointly. 

Each of the high contracting parties 
shall be entitled at any time, provided no 
proceedings are pending or should it be 
requested by either of the parties, to allow 
its member to resign and to nominate his 
successor. 

Under the same conditions each of the 
high contracting parties shall be entitled 
to withdraw permission for the nomination 
of each of the three members nominated 
in joint consultation. In such case the 
of a new member 


Within a period of fourteen days from 
the date when one of the high contracting 


parties shall have laid a difference before 


Commission, 
able, before 
of difference, 
the Permanent 
substituted by 
expért in 


the Permanent Conciliation 
each of the parties shall be 
the handling of that point 
to have his member of 
Conciliation Commission 
somebody who is particularly 
the matter in question. 

The party availing himself of this right 
small immediately give notice of this to 
the other party, who shall be _ perfectly 


free to do the same thing within 14 days | 


after the 
notice. 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission 
shall be instituted within six months after 
the exchange of the instruments of ratifi- 
cation of this treaty. Retiring members 
will be substituted pursuant ‘to the 
cedure effected for the first selection 
soon as _ possible. 

If the nomination of the members to be 
effected by joint consultation shall not have 
been proceeded to within six months after 
the exchange of the instruments of rati- 
fication or in the event of supplementing 
the Permanent Conciliation Commission 
this shall not have been done within three 
months after the resignation of a member, 
if no other agreement shall have been con- 


date of having received that 


as 


cluded with respect to this, the President | 


of the Swiss Federal State shall be re- 
quested to proceed to the required nomina- 
tions. 

Article 14: The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission comes into effect so soon as 
one of the parties shall apply to it. 

Such party must address that request 
simultaneously to the president of the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission and to the 
other party. The president should convene 
a meeting of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission within the shortest possible 
space of time. 

The high contracting parties bind them- 
selves in all cases and in every respect 
to promote the work of the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission and to render 
it, particularly with the competent authori- 
ties, all possible legal assistance. They 
shall effect all 
that the possibility shall be opened for 
the Permanent Conciliation Commission to 
hear witnesses and experts in its territory 
and to institute an examination at the 
place. The Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission can collect the evidence either at 
a plenary meeting or by one 


of the members appointed in joint con- 


| sultation. 


Article 15. The Permanent Conciliation 
Commission fixes its seat. This may be 
removed according as that body shall 
think fit. 

Should this be necessary, the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission shall institute a 
secretariat. Should it appoint nationals 
of the parties, in doing so, it must treat 


each of the parties upon the same footing. 


= -ermanent Conciliation | ; 
he Eerie ; the Permanent Court of International Jus- 


Article 16. 
Commission is competent to arrive at de- 
cisions, provided all members shall have 
been properly summoned and that at least 
the members nominated in joint consulta- 
tion are present. 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission 
arrives at its decisions by an ordinary 
majority of votes. In the event of a tie, 
the President shall have a casting vote. 

Proposals For Settlement. 

Article 17. The task of the Permanent 
Commission shall be to pro- 
duce a report determining the state if 
affairs and, unless with a view to special 
circumstances of the gase this should not 
be considered desirable, containing pro- 


| posals for the settlement of the difference. 


That report must be produced within six 


months after the date when the difference | 


was laid before the Permanent Concilia- 
in joint consultation, shall not have ex- 
tended that period, or before the meeting 
of the Permanent Conciliation Commission 
shall have shortened that period. 
Moreover, the Permanent Concilation 
shall also be entitled to ex- 
tend that period, one time, for a period of, 
at most, six months. The report must 
be drawn up in triplicate, one copy of 
which to be handed to each of the parties, 


the third being retained by the Permanent 


| Conciliation Commission. 


Neither with respect to the facts nor 
with regard to the legal considerations, 
has the report the significance of a 
definitely binding decision. On communi- 


cating the report to the parties, the Per- 


| manent Conciliation Commission can sug- 
| gest 


that within a period to be given in 
report, the parties should express in 
far and whether they recognize the 
in the report and 
accept the proposals made in same. 

It is for the parties, In joint consulta- 
tion, to determine whether the report shall 
be published immediaely or not, Should 
no agreement, however, be reached with 
respect to this, then the Permanent Con- 
Commission, on its part, upon 


the 
how 


fect publication. 


Article 18. Each of the parties shall 


| bear the cost of the remuneration for the 


work performed by the 
Permanent Conciliation 

pointed by it as well as 
for the work 


member of the 
Commission ap- 
half of the re- 
performed by 
in joint consulta- 
tion. 

Each of the parties bears the costs in- 
curred by it for the proceedings as well 
as the half of the joint costs assessed. by 
the Permanent Conciliation Commissioh. 

Article 19. The award produced in the 
arbitration proceedings must be fulfilled 
by the parties in good faith. 

The high contracting parties bind them- 
selves during the course of the arbitration 


or conciliation preceedings, as far as pos- 


pro- | 


| nation 


the measures required so } 


| exclude 


or several | 
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oreign Affairs 


sible, to refrain from all measures which’ 


might have an injurious effect upon the | 

fulfillment of the award in arbitaction or 

the acceptance of the proposals of the Per- 
} 


manent Conciliation Commission, Upon 
conciliation proceedings, until the time 
given by the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission for the statement concerning ac- 
ceptance of the recommendations or 
should no such indication be giyen, until 
the time of the production of the report 
itself, the parties must refrain from all 
and ‘any violent intervention upon their 
own authority. 

Upon the request of one of the parties, 
the arbiters may recommend preventive 
measures for so far as these are capable 
of being effected by the parties through 
their own executive organs, in the same 
manner, the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission may also make proposals for the 
same purpose. 

Hague Convention to Prevail. 

Article 20, Subject to provisions in a 
contrary sense laid dow in this treaty or 
in the special agreement for arbitration 
and conciliation proceedings, The Hague 
Convention for the peaceable settlement 
of international differences of October 18, 
1907, shall be decisive. 

For so far as this treaty refers to the 
provisions of the Hague Convention in the 
relations between the high-contracting par- 
tiles they shall even be of application should 
the parties or one of them have withdrawn 
from that convention. 

For so far as neither this treaty, nor the 
special agreement nor any of the agree- 
ments prevailing between the high con- 
tracting parties shall have fixed the times 
and other details of arbitration and con- 
ciliation proceedings, the arbiters or the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
be competent to fix the required provisions. 

Article 21. This. treaty shall be ratified 
as speedily as possible. The instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged at Berlin. 

The treaty shall come into force one 
month after the exchange of instrunients 
of ratification. 

The treaty shill be of effect for 10 years. 
Should notice of termination not be given 
six months previous to the lapse of this 
periad, it will remain in force for a further 
period of five years. The same shall be of 
effect should the treaty mot be terminated 
subject to the same notice for the succeed- 
ing period. 

Any arbitration or conciliation proceed- 
ings which may be pending on the termi- 
of this treaty, shall be completed 
pursuant to the stipulations of this treaty 
or of an agrecment which shall be con- 
cluded by the high contracting parties in 
the place thereof. 

As proof hereof, the 
have signed this treaty. 

Signed and delivered in two original 
copies in the Netherlands and German lan- 
gages at The Hague, this 20th of 
May, 1926. 


plenipotentiaries 


day 


Codicil to Treaty. 
Final protocol to The Netherlands-Ger- 
man Arbitration and Conciliation Treaty. 
1. The high contracting parties adopt 
the attitude that, in the event of doubt 
arising, the separate stipulations of the 
treaty shall be interpreted as being in 


| favor of the application of the princinges 


of arbitral solution of differences. 

2. The high contracting parties state 
that the treaty shall also be of application 
in the event of a difficulty originating from 
occurrences which shall have ‘taken place 
previous. to the conclusion of the treaty. 
Possible differences connected with matter 
immediately connected with the World 
War, however, with a view to the general 
political significance of these, shall be ex- 
cluded from this. 

3. The fact that 
third States might 


with any difference 
be involved does not 
the application of this treaty. 
Should it occur, the high contracting par- 
ties would endeavor to effect the joining 
up of any such third State in arbitration 
and conciliation procedures. 

In such cases, both Governments reserve 
to themselves the right to joint consultation, 
to determine a special composition of the 
arbitral court or of the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission. If within a definite 
reasonable time no agreement can be at- 
tained with such third States concerning 
their adhesion, the proceedings shall then 
take the course as laid down between 
the high contracting parties and the result 
achieved will only be of effect for them. 

4. In the event of Germany acceding to 


tice or becoming a member of the League 
of Nations, legal differences between the 
parties concerning which no agreement is 
attained regarding the question whether 
these shall be ‘aid before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice or be sub- 
Se 
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Offers Assistance 
In Picking Type of 
Washing Machine 


Points to Be Considered Before 
Purchase Acre Outlined 
By Department of 
Agriculture. 


Points to be Comsidered in the selection 
of a washing machine are indicated in- a 
Statement just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text Of the department's State- 
ment follows: 

Before purchasing a washing machine it 
is desirable to know something of the vari- 
©us types and the principles on which Gach 
is operated. Although there are over 100 
makes of washing machines, the various 
designs can be Clasisfied into five types, 
most of which Cam be operated by Rand, 
water power, gaSOlime engine, or electricity, 
The main principle in all is the forcing 
of soapy water through the clothes by agi- 


tating the clothes and the water and thus 
displacing the dirt. 


Various Types Described. 

The cylinder Washers usually have a per- 
forated cylinder Of metal or wood for the 
clothes. This revolves in an outer con- 
tainer for the SOM@p and water, reversing 
its direction at regwular intervals. The Golly 
or agigtator type... especially common in 
hand-power machines, has a revolving de- 
vice attached to the lid or the bottorm for 
moving the clothess about in the water. The 
oscillating type has a metal 99 wooden tub 
Which rocks back and forth, tossing the 
clothes through the water. The vacuum- 
cup type isa development of the funnel-on- 
a-stick washing device, and may have 
from one to four Cups which move up and 
down, forcing water through the clothes. 
The washboard type is seen only in hand- 
power machines now, 

Unless there is «a pressure of 15 to 20 
pounds to the Square inch at the faucet 
and a flow of 4 to 6 gallons per minute, 
@ water-power Machine will not be satis- 
factory, If an electric machine is being 
Purchased, the Current specifications Of the 
local source of POW-er must be known and 
Siven in the order. 


Motor Should Be Inspected. 


Consider all the following points: 
Whether the gearing is inclsoed or Open; 
whether the motor is water-tight or placed 
where there is little chance of its @etting 
wet; how easily the machine can be r@oved 
about and yet held in place'while the motor 
is running; the Shape and size of the ma- 
chine in relation to the room where it mist 
be used and stored; how often the ma- 
chinery must be Oiled and whether that can 
be done easily; strength and rigidity of 
the frame; and the service for repairs and 
new parts. 


Two New Cases of Smallpox 
Found im Ship's Passengers 


A report frona2 Durban, Union of South 
Africa, to the Uomited States Public Health 
Service, states that in connection with the 
outbreak of smallpox on the steamship 
Karapara, at Durban from oriental ports 
and Zanzibar, two additional cases Of the 
infection have developed in passengers 
landed from the wessel at Salisbury Island 
quarantine. The remaining passengers on 
the vessel, it Was stated, are being Kept 
under strict surveillance. 

An earlier report to the Health Service 

had stated that ome case of smallpox had 
developed in a maiember of the crew Of the 
Karapara, and for that reason the wessel 
had been placed in quarantine “‘for fur. 
ther developments.” 
a ast 
mitted to an award in arbitration, upon 
the application Of one of the parties, one 
month after notice shall have been Siven 
to the other party-, may be laid directly be. 
fore the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The same shall apply in the case ofa 
general Arbitration Treaty between Ger. 
many and any third power which — shall 
vontain a similar clause. 
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Negro Employment 
(On Steam Railways 
Subject of Survey 


Labor Department 
Two Superintendents 

Lines Among 136,065 
Workers of Road. 


There are 136,065. negro hands on 
steam railway lines in the United States 
who are directly 


Reports 
of 


rail 


safeguarding the transportation of persons | 


the lines of the various 
to 
De- 


or property 
steam 
statement issued September 
partment of Labor. 
According to the statement, 
two negro officials and superintendents of 
rail lines, one in Ohio and one in Florida. 
Of the total of 
20,224 are Pullman car and train 
23 of whom are colored women, 97 
phers, 111 


over 
according 
4 by the 


railway carriers, 


there 


number negro employes, 
porters, 
telegra- 
engineers, 647 firemen, 202 in- 
spectors of way and structures, 202 
graph and telephone linemen, 32 conduc- 
tors, 111 baggagemen and freight agents, 
2,874 switchmen and flagmen, 1,195 
men and oversees, 2,377 boiler washers and 
engine hostlers, 4,485 brakemen, 
borers, and 1,961 workers employed at mis- 
cellaneous occupations, such as 
agents and station hands who are not clas- 
sified in official listings. 

Geographically, according 
ment, Georgia Ieads with 
negro Workers, while only 
ployed in New Hampshire. 

The full text of the Survey 
Employment statement follows: 

Figures showing the number and classi- 
fication of Negro employes of steam rail- 
way lines, as summarized by this 
conclusively show the entrance, *“advance- 
ment and permanency of 
negro Workers in one of the most 
tant industries of the countryl. In all, there 
are 136,065 megro rail hands who are di- 
rectly engaged in handling or 
ing the transportation of persons 
erty over the lines of the 
railway carriers of the United States. 

Negro, railway employes are 
thought of as porters, and the 
total contains train and Pullman 
in the number of 20,224, of whom 23 
colored women. The other classified rau 
way occupations, however, Show 
transportation workers of the negro race 
are in no wise confined to providing travel- 
ing comforts and performing domestic serv: 
ice for passengers. 

In fact, the summary shows 

are two negro officials and sperintendents 
of rail lines, 
Ninety-seven 
tributed over 
gaged in safeguarding 
property. 
. There are 111 engineers and 6,478 fire- 
men; 202 inspectots of way and structures; 
202 telegraph and telephone linemen; 33 
conductors; 111 baggagemen and freight 
agents; 2,874 switehmen and flagmen; 1,19% 
foremen and overseers; 2,377 boiler wash- 
ers and engine hostlers; 4,485 brakemen; 
95,713 laborers, and 1,961 Workers, em- 
ployed at miscellaneous occupations, such 
as ticket agents @md station hands, who 
are not classified in official listings. 


to the 
10,865 
three 


state- 


of Negro 


or prop- 


negro telegraphers, 


passengers 


Employment of Females. 

The total includes an appreciable num- 
ber of female employes who work as 
porters, laborers, telegraph operators, etc. 
The New York State rail lines, in fact, 
boast of four female negro telegraphers. 
Jllinois, with the veteran J. H. Kelley, 
who fur more than 40 years fhas been a 
telegrapher for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, takes first place in_ the 
period of employment service. 

Geographically, these 136,065 negro rail 
hands are well distributed throughout 
every State in the Union. Georgia leads, 
with 10,865, and is followed by Louisiana, 
with 9,141; Virginia, 9,010; Aalabama, 
8.844; Texas, 8,381; Tennessee, 8,100; 
Mississippi, 7,744; North Carolina, 5,321; 
Florida, 5,091; Illinois, 4,554; Arkansas, 
4184; Kentucky, &916; South Carolina, 
3,858; Missouri, 3,706; Pennsylvania, 3,569; 
Ohio, 3,219; Maryland, 2,221; West Vir 
ginia, 2,052; Oklahoma, 1,807; Indiana, 
1,167; New York, 1,127. Each of the re- 
maining States has less than 1,000 negro 
rail workers, New Hampshire, with its 
one brakeman, two laborers, and _ one 
switchman, completing the list. 

The summary plainly shows that ave- 
nues of employment in the transportation 
‘industry are rapidly being opened to the 
colored worker and that his future in this 
phase of employment has a particularly 
bright aspect. 


Eastern Railroads 
. Name Arbitrators 


In Wage Dispute 


Comply With Agreement 
Reached With Union Rep- 
resentatives on Aug. 25, 
They Announce. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 
arbitrators already named to represent the 
two sides fail, within 15 days after their 
first meeting, to agree upon the two neutral 
members of the board, the Federal Board 
of Mediation will again function by nam- 
ing neutral arbitrators. 

Appointed by President. 

Representatives of the eastern roads and 
of the union organizations reached their 
agreement at New York on the 25th, after 
a series of conferences in that city with 
the Board of Mediation. The President 
recently appointed the boar to handle 
all matters of that kind undér the terms 
of the Watson-Parker Railway 
of the last session of Congress. 


; . | 
The agreement is for arbitraion of the 


dispute between the eastern lines and their 
conductors, trainmen and switechmen. It 
is the first arbitration of a railroad wage 
dispute under the new law. The agrement 
provides for the arbitration board, to meet 
in New York city. That agreement ended 
the work of the board in getting the 
lines and the men together, except for the 
possible naming of the fifth and sixth mem- 
bers the help which the board may give 
in establishing the arbitration machinery. 
Requirements of Law Cited. 

The new law requires that in a case 
Of an arbitration board of six, as in this 
instance, the carriers and the represenw- 
tives of the employes shall each name two 
arbitratore and that “the four arbi- 


engaged in handling or | 
a | 


are 
y 


tele- | 


that there | 


located in Ohio and Florida. | 
well dis- | 
the country, are actually en- | 
and 


Labor Act | 





fore- | 
95,713 la- | 


ticket | 


of such | 
are em: | 


office, | 
employment of | 
impor: | 
safeguard: | 
various steam | 
usually 

136,065 

porters | 


are 


that ran | 


| the decision of the 


| he 


| trators thus chosen 
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Index-Summary of Today’s Issue ‘Advanced Lawon Workmen’s Compensation 
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Radio 


Four Government-controlled broadcast- 
ing stations in Great Britain will begin 
operation this year. .. ...Page Col. 


Railroads 


I. C. C. issues order authorizing Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Belt Line to issue 
$250,000 general and refunding mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, to be sold to Kean, 
Taylor and Company, New York city, at 
97% per cent of par and accrued interest. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Monthly statistics of earnings and ex- 
penses of the Wabash, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
Western Maryland Railroads, 

Page 9, Col. 

Department of Labor reports 136,065 
negroes employed on the railroads of the 
United States, including two superigten- 
dents of lines Page 3, Col. 1 


Two railways ask writ of certiorari to 
review decision as to excess freights col- 
lected on cattle shipments. Page 11, Col. 4 


Hearing postponed on application of 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad té issue 
stock and bonds. .Page 9, Col. 5 


vo 

of Commerce reports 
shipments of locomotives in Au- 
gust than jn July. .Page 9, Col. 3 
Construction is authorized of 50 miles 
of railroad from Meridan, Miss., to 
Myrtlewood, Ala. Page 9, Col. 2 
Eastern report they 


b, 5 


9 


Department 
lower 


tailroads 


tives in wage dispute. 
Asphalt Belt Railway 


operate branch hve in 


Page 1, Col. 
is authorized to 
Texas. 

Page 9, 3 
in freight rates on 
are suspended until December 30. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
on railroad 
the parcel racks. 

Pag? 


5 


Col, 
Proposed reduction 
coal 


Third-class passerfeers 
trains in Iraq sleep in 


Decrease reported for 
of railroad ties 


Reclamation 


Continuation of full text of regulations 


1925 in purchase 
.Page 9, Col. 3 


covering exchange of unproductive land 


in irrigation projects for fertile tracts. 
Page 4, Col. 
approves project for 


.Page 5, Col. 


Wa. Department 
western dv. 


Retait Tr ade_ 


Ins ~uctions given ¢ ante of Internal 
Revenue for computation of income taxes 
on sales of rea or personal property on 
installment and deferred payment plan. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Chain of 7,000 drug stores is proposed 

in Japan according to commerce reports. 
Page 8, Col. 


5 


6- 


Former Attache of Italia 


Citizenship on Grounds of Entr y Outside Quota 


have | 
reached agreement and name representa- | 


i Cos 2 


4| 


Customs Court 
leather cigarette 


Rubber 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


affirms assessement on 
cases..... Page 6, Col. 7 


Science 


Smithsonian Institute notified large 
collection of birds and wild animals be. 
ing collected for National Zoological 
Park, Washington, D, C., by the Smith- 
et Expedition ‘n East Af- 

Page 5, Col. 1 


° . 
Shippin gz 

Coast Guard reports completion of 14 
years of international patrol of northern 
Atlantic waters against icebergs Without 
loss of life or Ships from that menace. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Silk 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 

Customs Court orders 10 per cent re- 
duction in duty on tricotine. Page 6, Col 7 


Sugar 
Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities, 
Page 8, Col. 5 


, 


Supreme Court 


Two railways ask writ of certiorari to 
review decision as to excess freights col- 
lected on cattle shipments. Page 11, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals grants partial 
| relief to Illinois corporation in appeal in- 
| volving invested capital, decline in value 
| of stock, bad debts and assessment of 
realty holdings .Page 6, Col. 2 

Instructions given collectors of Internal 
tevenue for computation of income taxes 
on sales of real or personal property on 

installment and deferred payment plan. 
Page 6, Col, 1 


Textiles 


Weekly review by the Department of 
| Commerce Of world trade opportunities. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Traae Practices 


Full text of Summary of report by Fed- 
eral Trad? Commission proposing admin- 
| istrative supervision to eliminate specula- 
tive evils in grain futures.. .-Page 10 


Wholesale Trade 


Weekly review by the Department of 
Commerce of world trade opportunities, 
Page 8, Col. 5 








n Embassy Denied 


District Court Declares Immigration Laws Apply to All 


Aliens Seeking Naturalization. 


The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York re- 
cently denied the petition for citizenship 
of an Italian who came to the United 
States in the capacity of an attache of the 
Italian Embassy at Washington, accord? 
ing to an announcement made September 
3 by Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of 
Naturalization of the Department of Labor. 

According to the statement, after ter- 
minating his services as Assistant Military 
Attache to the Italian Embassy, the ap- 
plicant for citizenship, Charles Henry Gor- 
don Huntington, took up a residence in 
this country at the end of June, 1922, and 
entered into business with an American 
concern. On November 5, 1925, he peti- 
tioned for naturalization, the statement 
said. In deciding the case, and before 
deciding to deny the citizenship petition, 


‘the court, according to the statement of 


Mr. Crist, 
lowing questions? 

1. Could his,residenmce in the United 
States for the purpose of citizenship be 
considered as @ccurring or being estab- 
lished during the time of his service to 
the Italian Crown as an Assistant Military 
Attache to the Ambassador of the King 
of Italy in Washington, and 2, whether 
his entry into the United States after 
the quota law began to operate was such 
an entry as could be effected without a 
departure andsa reentry upon an immigra- 
tion quota) 

Applicant Entered Business. 

The statement issued by Mr. Crist 
court follows: 

“The inclosed opinion, rendered July 13, 
1926, by Judge Thomas D. Thacher, of the 
United States Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, in New York City, is of 
news interest in its dealing with the eligi- 
bility to naturlization of those entering 
the United States under the diplomatic ex- 
emption contained in the Immigration Act 
of 1917. 

“After 


was confronted with the fol- 


and 


terminating his services as as- 


| sistant military attache to the Italian Em- 


bassy, at the end of June, 1922, the ap- 
plicant took up a residue in the United 
States and entered into business with an 
American concern. On November 5, 1925, 
petitioned for naturalization, This, of 
course, presented two questions: Could 
his residence in the United States for pur- 
pose of citizenship be considered as oc- 
curring or being established during the 
time of his service to the Italian Crown 
-—_———_—. 

shall, by a majority 
vote, select the remaining two arbitrators.’’ 

“If,”’ it is added, “the arbitrators chosen 
by the parties shall fail to name the 
two arbitrators within 15 days after their 
first meeting, the said two arbitrators, or 
as many of them.as have not been named, 
shall be named by the Board of Mediation.’’ 

When the arbitrators have agreed upon 
the fifth and sixth membcrs, they are re- 
quired under the law to notify the Board of 
Mediation. Inthe event of failure to agree 
upon the others, within the period fixed 
by the act, they are required under the 
act, at the expiration of that period, to 
notify the board of failure to make the se- 
lection. 

The law provides, in every dispute, that 
the arbitrators chosen on behalf of each of 
the two sides shall not be deemed incompe- 
tent toact because of their itnerest in the 
controversy to be arbitrated or because of 
connection, or impartiality toward, either 
of the parties: that each side shall com- 
pensate its arbitrators, and that the Board 
of Mediation is to fix the compensation of 
the two natural arbitrators. 


as an assistant military attache to the Am- 
bassador of the King of Italy in Washing- 
ton, D. C.?. 2. Whether his entry into the 
United States after the quota law began to 
operate WaS Such as entry as could be ef- 
fected without a departure and a reentry 
upon an immigration quota?, 


“RAYMOND P. CRIST, 
“Commissioner of Naturalization.” 


Opinion of Court. 
The text of the court’s opinion follows: 


The applicant entered this country De- 
cember 6, 1919, and was admitted under 
diplomatic exemption as a member of the 
Royal Italian Army destined to the Royal 
Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C. He 
served as AssiStant Military Attache to 
the Italian Embassy until June, 1922, when 
upon his resignation his diplomatic status 
terminated. On July 24, 1923, he filed his 
declaration of intention in the Supreme 
Court for the District of Columbia, stating 
his residence as 2129 Florida Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D.C, At that time he 
was employed by the Hudson Automatic 
Machine Company as correspondent with 
foreign countries. 


His petition for naturalization was filed 
on November 5, 1925, claiming residence at 
45 West Eleventh Street, New York City, 
New York, at which time he was engaged 
in the export and import business in New 
York, Huntington was born in Italy, a 
citizen of the United States under the 
provisions of Sec. 1993 R. S., his father 
being an American Consul at that time. 
He became expatriated by taking the oath 
of allegiance to the King of Italy upon 
his induction into the Italian Army in 
191% (Act of March 2, 1907, Ch. 2534, 
Sec. 34 Stat. 1228; U. S. Compiled 
Statutes 3959.) ie 

By its terms the Immigration Act of 
1917 has no application to accredited 
officials of foreign governments, nor to 
their suites, families or guests. (Act of 
February 5, 1917, Ch, 29, See. 3; 39 Stat. 
875.) In the administration of the Immi- 
gration Laws the only statistical informa- 
tion required concerning foref&n officials 
duly accredited by their governments, in 
cluding diplomatic officers and their suites, 
are their names and titles. These ex- 
emptions of statutory law are merely de- 
| claratory of the immunity which is ex- 
tended by all civilized nations to foreign 


ministers. "The Exchange, 7 Cranch, 116, 
138. Sec. $83 





- 


Hyde on International Law, 
et seq. 





To be continued in the 


September 8. 


issue of 





Fourth of Adults Entering 
Delaware Schools [literate 


Of 1014 men and women enrolled dur- 
ing the last school year in’ short-term 
night schools in ‘Delaware, Organized to 
give the rudiments of education to native 
born adults in rural districts, 232, or 
nearly a fourth, were illiterates at the time 
of their admission, according to informa- 
tion made public by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 

Nearly tWice as many men as women 
were enrolled. In all, 55 schools were con- 
ducted, under the direction of 69 teachers. 

| Ages of pupils ranged from 16 to 82 years. 
' In regularity of attendance, colored schools 
excelled. Im one place where the school 
was not wired for electicity, the pupils 
brought their own lamps and lanterns. 


- 


| partial 


; cludes 


In New South Wales Said to Hurt Industry 


Department of State 
Is Told of Criticism 


Summary of Provisions And Es- 
timate of Effects Seist 
From Australia. 


The Workers’ Compensation Act in New 
South Wales, which became effective July 
1, is declared to be the most advanced 
legislation of this type in the world, and 
its results have been widely criticized in 
Australia, according to summaries of the 
situation received at the Department of 
State. 

“The Workers’ Compensation Act. No. 
15, 1926, is described in its title as ‘an act 
to amend the law relating to workmen's 
compensation; to constitute a Workers’ 
Compensation Commission, and to define 
its jurisdiction, powers and duties; to pro- 
vide for.the compulsory insurance by em- 
ployers against their liabilities in respect 
of injuries to workers, and also for the 
regulation and licensing of insurers and 
the deposit by them with the Colonial 
Treasurer of certain sums; to establish a 
fund to meet the costs of the administra- 
tion of the commission, and to provide for 
the contribution thereto by insurers; to 
amend the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1916, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Amendment) Act, 1920, and to limit the 
future operation of those acts; to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Act, 1920, and certain other acts; and for 
purposes connected therewith.” 

Provisions of Act. 

Some provisions of the act are given 
below, with comments made in the re- 
views sent to the Department of State. 

An injured worker, in case of total or 
incapacity, will be paid two-thirds 
of his weekly earnings, but not more than 
3 pounds nor less than 2 pounds a week. 
In addition, if he is married, his wife will 
receive 1 pound a week, and for each child 
he will be paid 8s. 6d. a week. Total pay- 
ments are not to exceed the weekly wage. 
If an injured worker is also a member of a 
lodge, he will presumably draw 1 pound a 
week from that lodge; but, even if he is 
not, the temptation in many cases would 
be to extend the period of convalescence. 

The employer has also to provide pay- 
ment for medical and surgical attention, 
and this includes nursing and the provision 
of surgical appliances; but payment of 
medical account, except where otherwise 
directed by the commission, is not-to ex- 
ceed 50 pounds. If 2 worker is killed while 
journeying to or from his work, his em- 
ployer will be liable to pay compensation 
to his dependents. 

This is considered by the critics as a 
very drastic provision, it being argued that 
the accident would not be due at all to 
the industry, but to extraneous causes, 
possibly even carelessness on the part of 
the worker killed. 


Since the act covers injuries to workers 
going to and from their places of employ- 
ment it has been pointed out in Australia 
that there at once arises the question of 
definition of the terms ‘‘journey to’? and 
“journey from’ work, as appearing in 
the act. “Injury” as used in the act, in- 
a disease contracted by a worker 
in the course of his employment,,in which 
respect the act follows both England and 
American decisions. 

To determine whether 
contracted will in many 
ti¢able, the critics assert. For example, 
they say, if a man catches cold, and 
pneumonia develops, who is to say that 
the cold was caught while the man was 
at work? These and many other details 
constitute questions of fact which it will be 
necessary to decide when ruling on specific 
cases. 

If one desires to build a house and lets 
the contract to a builder, the owner equally 
with the builder becomes liable for any 
compensation awarded to a worker on the 
building. Any contractor who works on 
the contract he himself has taken is to 
be deemed a worker unde rthe act; and 
thus, in cases of injury, he will have a 
claim for compensation against the owner 
of the work. This provision is extended 
to contracts for felling trees, clearing 
land, harvesting grain, cutting chaff or 
sugar cane; and there is also a clause under 
which a contractor who ‘agrees to perform 
any other work or class of work specified 
by proclamation of the governor, and pub- 
lished in the Gazette’? shall be deemed for 
the purpose of tlheact “a worker em- 
ployed by the principal.” 

Payments for Deaths. 

The act provides in the case of death 
for the payment of a sum equal to the 
worker's earnings during the four years 
preceding the injury, or the sum of 400 
pounds, whichever of these sums is the 
larger, but not exceeding in any case the 
sum of 800 pounds. In addition, where 
there are dependents, 25 pounds shall he 
payable in respect of each child under 16 
years of age. Where the worker leaves 
no dependents, reasonable burial expenses, 
not exceeding 30 pounds, must be paid. 

Considerable space in the local press of 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 
comparisons of the new “enactment with 
the Queensland Workers’ Compensation 
Act of 1924-25, fermerly considered the 
most advanced in operation anywhere, 
particularly with respect to the rates pre- 
seribed therein. Such comparisons point 
out that the Queensland Act was a more 
modest piece of legislation than the new 
departure of New South Wales. 

As early December 17, 1925, the 
Sydney Morning Herald, considered one 
of the most conservative dailies of New 
South Wales, warned that the Workers’ 
Compensation bill, then pending before the 
New South Wales Iegislative Assembly, 
contained provisions ‘“‘whose temptation it 
will be against human nature to resist,” 
declaring that “the apparent object of the 
bill is to provide full wages to a man while 
he is away from his employment owing to 
any injuries received in the course’ of his 
employment,” and concluding that ‘It is 
just that industry should bear the cost, 
but it is equally just that it should bear 
no more than the cost.’”’ This estimate is 
indicative of the wave of criticism which 
preceded the passage, On March 18, 1926, 
of the act. 

Law Called “Daring.” 

Quite generally believed to be the most 
daring piece of legislation yet enacted in 
New South Wales, the new act is said by 
the opposition press to have followed too 
closely upon the passage of the much 
eriticised “Forty-four Hour Act,’ to in- 
sure anything but defeat for the incum- 
bent labor government; and it is openly 
stated that those who control largely the 
state’s industrial and commercial destinies 
would welcome a return of the Nationalists. 

Advanced but apparently satisfactory 


disease was so 
cases be imprac- 


as 


legislation in this field Wa been enacted 
in 1916 and 1920, with rates in some cases 
already considered excessive and burden- | 
some on the industries which they 
fected; but the act of 1926, with its com- | 
pulsory feature and rates generally in- | 
creased to several times those formerly 
existing, Was declared in business circles 
to be a blow from which industry would | 
scarcely recover without grave difficulty. | 

Without publication of details or con- 
clusions as to the schedule of rates, it | 
was announced as late as June that the | 
act would be effective on July 1 as planned. 
Farmers and grazers became anxious and 
employers studied the scope of the act, 
which formed the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in all quarters. 

The legality of the act was attacked, and | 
61 insurance companies refused to take 
risks under the new enactment. The state 
government organized its own insurance 
department, where it offered rates which 
the Accident Underwriters’ Association was 
not prepared to consider. Agitation for 
postponement was made and general dis- 
turbance of business was predicted when 
a State monopoly was urged. The deputa- 
tions failed, however; and the act became 
effective on. the prescribed date, July 1. 

Rates Big Question. 

The question of ratés early became of 
prime importance, owing to the govern- 
ment’s announcement that the activities 
of the Treasury Insurance Board were to 
be extended to include risks under’ the 
new act at rates considerably lower than 
those offered by private companies. It 
was finally announced, that the Govern- 
ment Insurance Office would determine its 
premiums on the basis of those declared by 
the Underwriters’ Associations Much in- 
surance was immediately written, because 
the act provides, among other th Ss Pa 
a fine of 100 pounds (approximately. $486.65P)} 
for any employer failing to insure under 
its provisions. 

Many employers sought temporary 
cover policies for a short period to permit 
them en the act more in detail be- 
fore insuMing under the definite terms | 
thereof. To demonstrate its good faith, 
however, the premier announced on June 
that. the government's disease rates in 
connection with the new act would be cut 
by 50 per eent, which thus eliminated en- 
tirely the private companies from this 
phase of the insurance. This policy led tc 
widespread criticism and to attacks on the 
government, especially after the following 
public declaration of Mr. Bavin, the leader 
of the state opposition, was given wide- 
spread quotation: 

“The proposal of thé government to un- 
dertake general insurance is purely ille- 
gal. Those who insure with the govern- 
ment department should understand that 
the government, under the present law, 
has no power whatever to undertake the 
liability, and that it would be in a posi- 
tion to repudiate any policy if it chose to 
do so. The confusion and alarm created 
throughout the country by the action of 
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the government is appalling. uvePy where 
men are being dismissed from their em- 
ployment, and the primary producers gen- 
erally are being reduced to a position of 
despair by this and other burdens imposed 
on them by the government.” 

Paper Attacks Methods. 

The confused situation as it appeared as 
late as June 28, only three days before 
the beginning of the operation of the act, 
is described in the following editorial of 
that date appearing in the Daily Tele- 
graph: 

“The regrettable thing about the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, which comes into 
force this week, is that a measure so bene- 
ficent in principle should in practice be a 
source of general irritation and confusion. | 
It finds every one unprepared. And, since 
the unkpown is always terrible, as its 
ghostly form suddenly looms up through 
the mist of uncertainty it takes an aspect 
more formidable perhaps than the reality 
warrants. Every employer of labor, big 
and little, must insure his employes, but 
no one can find out the terms upon which 
the compulsory accommodations may be 
obtained. Millions of pounds’ worth of 
policies will probably have to be taken out 
in the dark and adjustments made when 
some actuarial basis for fixing rates has 
been established. 

“To this confusion, for which its own 
high-horse procedure has been mainly re- 
sponsible, the government is adding by a 
daily bulletin of assertions and contradic- 
tions concerning matters, about which it 
is itself as completely in the dark as any 
one else. When the hesitation of the in- 
surance companies to quote premiums at 
possible figures first appeared it was said 
that the government had a counter move 
to that in the starting of a state office 
which would keep the charges within rea- 
sonable limits. Whether, without the au- 
thority of an act of Parliament, it can 
legally expend the taxpayers’ money in 
this way is more than doubtful, but, even 
with that difficulty overcome, insurance on 
an insecure foundation is the prelude to 
disaster. And Mr. Lang at once saw that 
by ignoring actuarial rules the government 
would risk bringing the act to immediate 
grief in a quagmire of debt. 

“Then he rushed back for safety, be- 
hind the private companies, and = an- 
nounced that the Government would not 
attempt to compete with them, but would 
accept business at the underwriters’ rates. 
Nobody extracting much comfort from 
that the Government tune has “again 
changed, and now there is talk of under 
cutting the companies by 50 per cent and ' 
to the deuce with actuarial safety. Mean- 
while we are within two days of the date 
at which millions of pounds’ worth of 
risks must be covered at any price, and 
no one able to learn anything more defi- 
nite than that, whatever the new rates 
may be, they must represent a heavy ad- 
vance on anything previously known. 

Unemployment Predicted. 

“This is no way for the Government to 
go about introducing such a drastic re- 
form. And we shall be lucky if in the 
resultant confusion large numbers of | 
workers do not find themselves precipi- | 
tated into the ranks of the unemployed, 
through the fear of employers to take 
unknown risks. AS a of fact, 





1 pinch already, and a most desirable form 


peurge | 
workers at share farming are feeling the 


of agricultural industry is threatened 
with the staggers. It is a simple truth 
to say that there is danger of either the 
act falling down at the start or of a 
serious dislocation of the State industries. 
Either would be a calamity. The prin- 
ciple of workers’ insurance is too valua- | 
ble to be shipwrecked without results, 
which every practical?minded humani- 
tarian of the present day would heartily 
deplore. 
“Not that the worker is going to get | 
anything for nothing out of it, as his 
political bamboozlers make him _ believe 
| that he is. It will all have to come out 
| ef industrv and work back to the public | 





af- } 


| in the form of increased living costs, 
| every 


| has never been mgde known. 


| forced, 
| assembly 
|faintest breath 


} in 


| ture cost about 820 pounds. 


|} banks will 


| Idleness ‘Declared 


To Be on Increase 


| Employers Said to Fear Necessity 


Of Paying High Insur- + 


ance Rates. 

like 
other charge upon production does. 
The employer will not pay thé premium 
out of his own pocket; he will charge 
it on to working expenses. Comuulsory 


| insurance is Simply a means of compelling 
workers.to insure themselves. 
| tical basis it is a boon to the whole com- 


On a prac- 


munity, but, if so bungled as to throw 
men out of employment, thus leaving them 
neither work nor insurarlc se, it becomes 


| & curse, 


“The initial blunder 
was in rushing this measure through 
Parliament without debate. Why it 
thought fit to prevent reasonable considera- 
tion of it by the people’s representatives 
All we have 
us is the fact that the bill was 
in feverish haste, through a gagged 
as if it was feared that the 
of free discussion would 
have proved fatal to it. Had ordinary 
deliberation been permitted the practical 
difficulties now bewildering everyone, gov- 
ernment included, in connection with the 
starting of the act might have been 
anticipated and provided against. 

“Ability to bellow party 
louder than the other candidate, and so get 
a man into Parliament, does not necessarily 
imply expert knowledge of the complicated 
financial science of insurance. And when 
the government thought that all it had to 
do was pass a Workers’ Compensation Act, 
ordering payment on any scale, for such 
payments to be guaranteed, simply 
showed its ignorance of that essential 
fact. 

“Hence the whole of the present muddle. 
The remedy therefore, is plain. It is not 
any of the backing and filling by which 
Mr. Luang is thickening the maze into 
which he has got himself and everyone 
else concerned, but in postponing the com- 
mencement of the act, so that the consider- 
ation of its details which was denied at 
first may be given at last.” 


before 


shibboleths 


it 


The information which has been sent to 
the Department of State regarding the 
reception given the new law’ in -New 
South Wales says that as in the case of 
the enactment some time ago of a 44- 
hour act in New South Wales, the back- 
ground for the passage of the Workers’ 
Compensation Act of 1926 was a demand 
on the part of certain labor elements for 
improved conditions of employment, 
whatever the toll that such legislation 
might exact. Irrespective of the possible 
political aspect of the new enactment, 
the critics of the new legislation asert, 
that which was designed to elevate the 
condition of the worker will probably re- 
bound with destructive force upon that 
very person, bringing unemployment, 
higher prices of commodititg, including 
necessities, curtailment of irldustry and 
lasting injury to the State’s economic 
condition in general. 

The immediate and most serious effect 
anticipated for the act is upon the -state’s 
sawmilling industry, from which it was 
estimated several thousand men had been 
displaced. A number of coastal steamers 
were tied up and their crews paid off, 
owing to the lack of timber cargoes. The 


Sydney Morning Herald estimates that, as’ 


a direct consequence of the enforcement of 
the Forty-four Hour Act and the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, coastal freights 


; and fares already have been increased by 


approximately 10 per cent. 

While the paper indicates that the first- 
named measure may also have had some 
influence on the economics of the timber 
industry, it concludes that, ‘“‘whether or 
not, the second one has been of itself 
enough to bring about a state of paralysis” 
and that ‘New South Wales sawmillers 
find that they can not pass on the cost of 
this political interference with their busi- 
ness.” 


Aside from the maw-nilling industry, in 
which many mills are reported to have be- 
come inoperative, indignation is said to be 
growing among the farmers and grazers, 
who also are said to be directly affected by 
the new act. Some of these contend that 
it will be the means of drawing the “small 
man” off the land, which they point out 
would be disastrous in a country so de- 
pendent upon primary industry. 

Many estimates of the cost to different 
industries as a result of the act have been 
attempted and published. For example, it 
was announced that master builders will 
incur an additional burden of 250,000 
pounds per annum and that ay workman's 
home now costing 800 pounds will in fu- 
Others have 
placed the probable increase in the cost of 
insurance to the building industry at 
figures ranging as high as 600,000 pounds. 

All industries will, it is predicted, be 
similarly affected, and prices, which are 
said to have risen in many cases, will 
soar to meet the increased demands of 
insurance, the critics of the act claim. 
The burden on industry in New South 
Wales, which is estimated by the presi- 


dent of the Grazers’ Association to approxi- | 


mate 12,000,000 pounds, is commented “upon 
by this official as follows: 


| just issued by the Bureau of Labor St 


of the Government | 


+ the General 


Spaniards in Rural 
Districts Declaree 
Migrating to Ci 


Department of Labor Repe 
Reform Legislation Has 
Been Proposed to Re- 


populate Farms. 
‘ —_— 
There is a movement of the people 
the rural districts of Spain to the 
of that country, according to a staten 


i 


co} 


tics of the Department of Labor. 

This condition is evidenced, it is» 
by the fact that while the total @ 
Spain is 50,500,000 hectares (124,785, 
acres) only 20 out of 100 persons cult 
the land whereas the ratio is 53 for 
51 for Germany and 50 for Belgium. 

Text of Statement. 

The full text of the department's 
ment follows: ¢ 

That there a noteworthy mover 
of the people from. the rural distr 
| of Spain to the cities is described” 
artigle appearing in a recent bulletin 
Emigration Office of D4 
The writer cites the fact that the @ 
area of Spain is 50,500,000 hecares 
785,500 acres) and yet only 20 out of 
persons cultivte the land while in of 
1 European countries the number is as: 
lows: France, 53; Germany, 51, and 
gium, 50. 

It is pointed out that from 1915. to I 
the population of Madrid alone ine 
from 604,908 to 737,549, while other Spa 
towns more than doubled their popula 
from 1900 to 1920 as follows: Vigo, f 
23,000 to 53,000; Mieres, from 18,000 
40,000; and La Linea, from 31,000 to 
000. In the ten-year period from 
to 1920, the population of Barcelona 
creased 124,000; that of Seville, 52,000 
| Zaragoza, 30,000; Bilboa, 24,000; San 
bastian, 18,000, and Valencia, 14,000. 

Among the causes cited for the m 
tion are shorter hours of work in 
cities, the higher wages and contin 
| employment offered by industrial conce 
| and the desire on the part of ‘the we 
ers to better their living conditions. 
social life of the cities is als6é an attrae 
to those who have been living: in isola 
sections of the country. 

Reforms Urged to Populate Farms 
Landed properties in Spain are di 
into large classes—those which are teo 
| tensive in proportion to the means of th 
owners to allow them to be scientific: 


is 





cultivated and imporved, and those wh 
have been so subdivided that they are 
small to yield an ‘adequate living. Sut 
vision is greatest on the coast of Cantak 
and the eastern part of the Mediterrans 
coast. There is great need for reform 
order to lessen emigration, to populate 
Spanish countryside and to bring into q 
tivation lands which are uncultivated 
underfarmed. 

The writer suggests three measures Wh 
might help in solving the problem: (1) 
organization of a social-agrarian se 
with representatives in the towns) 
Provinces whose duty it would be to 
information and to carry on propaga 
in order to check emigration to the cf 
(2) the enactment of effective social le 
lation in order to protect the rural work 
as for instance, colonization laws, so 
insurance against accidents, diseases, 
validjty, death, unemployment, etce.; 
(3) concerted action by the Province 
municipalities in order to improve the 
ing conditions in the rural communitie 
giving them more efficient means of ed 
munication, pure drinking ‘water, ands 
tation. 


Fifty-Two Strikes 
Up for Settleme 


| Seven Controversies Also Are F 
ported By Department of — 
Labor For Week. 


in addition” 


a 


There were*52 strikes 
seven controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage before the 
partment of Labor for settlement for 
week ending September 4, according 
report just issued by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
rector of the Department’s Conciliatj 
Service. 

According to the report, the total. nu 
ber of cases pending for that period 
59, five ef which were new. The five i 
cases, Mr. Kerwin’s report stated, may 
compared with 10 and six of the first 2 
second weeks preceding. 

In the new cases reported, the follow 
trades and industries were involved: Sh 
makers of the Unity Shirt Company: 
New York city; 1,300 film operators of 
theatres in New York city; all employ 
including musicians, of the theatres in § 
Francisco and 83 building workers of 
H. J. Conrath Construction Company” 
New Castle, Pa. 

In the adjusted cases reported work 
in the building, textile, wrecking 
garment trades were involved. 


Deportation of Greek Orderes 

The Immigration Board of Review 
the Department of Labor ordered 
ber 4 the deportation to Greece of a n 
of that country because he is said to h 
entered the United States without p 


ept 


“One cannot help wondering what the? immigration inspection. 


Say if they are asked, as 
parently they will he,Yo provide payments 
under this act tothe bxtent of 12,000,000 
pounds in the one mgnth, July. How is 
it going to affect the financial position 
generalty?. This is a question which the 
financial advisers to the government might 
well consider, and answer.” 
To be continued in the 
September 8. 


issue 


of 


Scotch Woman Ordered Deported | —— 
A woman native of Scotland~was ordered 
deported to that country September 4 by 
the Immigration Board of the Labor De- 
partment on the grounds that she had 
developed insanity and was likely to be- 
come a public charge. “ 
<aspsescbouresshesieieanssthahendipeinenesagliiadparoniilgsitietsinentiantsenradn 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


SEALED PROPOSALS will 
p. m. September 20, 1926, 
tion, Bureau of Standards, for radio direction 
finders for frequencies from 90 to 7700 KC, 
Bureau of Standards Type E. For further de- 
tails, specifications, and blue prints, apply to 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger. 

s - = 

SEALED PROPOSALS will 
p. m. October 1, 1926, in the Purchase Section, 
Bureau of Standards, for furnishing and in- 
stalling a 100,000 dead weight testing machine, 
in accordance with specifications. The Bidder 
will furni detailed “drawings of the machine 
he proposes to furnish. For further informa- 
ticn apply to Mr. H. L. Whittemore, Room 241, 
Industrial Building, 





be opened at 2/ 
in the Purch&se Sec- 
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be opened at 


ap- | 
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Grain 
Cotton 


5s for Wheat 
: World Market 


2320) 


Trend Downward 


| the United States. 


ment of Agriculture 
ibes Decline to Report 


_of Larger Canadian 
Crop This Year. 


rts of a large Canadian wheat crop | 


a décline in prices last week, 
ent of Agriculture announced Sep- 


grains also went ‘slightly lower 


arket receipts of wheat in the Southwest 
1 off, as holders were unwilling to sell 
the declining prices. 
‘The full text of the review follows: 
Grain markets continued their downward 
md during the week ending September 
“states the weekly grain market review 
‘the Department of Agriculture. 
Private reports indicating» a Canadian 
pp larger than. last wear's harvest forced 
orld wheat prices slightly lower while 
mand was less active in the United 
lates. 
Yields of domestic spring wheat in many 
ptions were exceeding earlier expecta- 
pms but rains hindered harvesting and | 
reshing of spring wheat both in this 
mtry and in Canada. Corn and oats 
tere slightly lower on account of more ; 
avorable conditions for the corn crop. 
With an increased movement of spring 
Pheat receipts at the principal markets 
rere larger than for the previous two | 
feeks. Export demand was active but 
omestic mills took only fair amounts 
hile terminal elevator stocks were gen- 
ly large. 

Millis in most sections had good stocks 
wheat purchased earlier in the season 
levator space for handling low grade 
Amp wheat was crowded at some mar- | 
ets and this wheat sold at sharp dis- 
bunts. 

mae Suropeah and Asia Crops. 

The European: situation was little 
anged; but reports of a German wheat 
op 10-20 per cent under last year’s har- 
pst were confirmed, while the quality in 
meral is described as poor. Private 
timates of the Italian crop run about 
#.000,000 bushels lower than official fig- 
In the Orient the wheat crop pros- | 
ects in southern Manchuria are particu- 
ly poor. 

Receipts fell off in the Southwest as 
solders were unwilling to sell at the de- 
Ming prices. Export bids were about 
} cents over the Chicago - December. 
velve per cent protein No. 2 hard winter | 
heat at Kansas City was selling at 4% 
pnts over the Kansas City September fu- 
re, 12% per cent at 5% cents over and 
B per cent at 6 cents over. 

Export bids at Fort Worth were gen- | 
Ally 2 cents over the Chicago Decem- | 
r, with dealers paying a premium to 
pcure shipments, while milling wheat was 
uoted about 2 cents higher. Wheat was } 

Ving at Omaha from Colorado together | 
th spring wheat from Nebgaska, Wyo 
mg and Montana. 

Cash wheat was unsettled at Minne- 
polis, with premiums working lower on ac- | 
lount of the movement of spring wheat. | 
rtain qualities, however, moved readily 
hen wanted by mills. | 
Twelve per cent protein No. 1 dark 
orthern sold at Minneapolis at 3-6 cents 
er the September future, 12% per cent | 
it 4-7 gents over, and 13 per.-cent at 6-9 
ents over. In¢creased “offerings Stedkéned 
® premium on durum wheat and No. 1 
imber was quoted 5-20 cents over the Du- 
ath -September, which closed Friday at 
1.26 1-8. No. 1 mixed was quoted at! 
-18 cents over this future. 

Soft winter wheat was relatively firm | 
r good quality dry wheat. Premiums | 
pr choice No. 2 red winter at St. Louis 
dvanced to 4 and 6 cents over the Septem- | 
ér price on Friday. Low grades ranged | 
0 cents to $1.20. Mill inquiries increased 
t Cincinnati where offerings of good | 
theat were light. No. 2 red winter sold 
t $1.31142 at this market, and about $1.31 
t Toledo. 

Position of Other Grains. 

Corn futures worked lower but cash 
rices held relatively firm at most markets. 
Receipts again fell off at the principal 
yarkets but the demand was only fair. 
hipping demand at Omaha was the light- 
ist for sometime with inquiries chiefiy 
pm_the Pacific Coast and local points in 
ansas and Nebraska. 

A few cars at Kansas City were 
9 feeders but demand was poor. Heavy 
rops of feed grains in the Southwest were 
hutting off inquiry from that section. 
‘he bulk of the offerings at St. Louis 
1z0ved to industries and good No. 2 white 
orn commanded premiums from millers at 
tinennati. 

While corn is generally late the 
made very good to excellent progress in 
aost sections during the week. In a few 
reas, however, particularly southern | 
Yebraska and western Kansas, deterio- 
ated on account of drought. 

Oats prices declined slightly with only 
. fair demand for this grain at most mar- 
sets. Inquiry was good at Minneapolis 
md Milwaukee though damp oats were 


sold 


crop | 


it 


the | 


| Industrial 


liscounted. Demand was slack at Kansas | 
Mty, where some of the lower grades were | 


married over from day to day. 
vas slack at Fort Worth, 
ty of the late threshed oats was reported 
very poor. The quality of new oats 
Sincinnati was the poorest for many years. 
Rye prices worked lower although they 
vere relatively firmer than wheat. Scat- 
ered inquiries were reported from Ger- 
nany due to the wet harvest there. Cash 
ye at Minneapolis moved readily to mills 
At % cent over the September future, with 
thoice qualities going at 3 cents over. 
Barley was independently strong, with 
wices working higher in central western 


markets. Good malting barley was readily | 


aken at Milwaukee with dry in 
lent demand. 
ost of the arrivals showed 
‘rain during harvest and _ threshing. 
quality barley of bright color was 
at Minneapolis and moved readily, 
stained and poor grain was slow sale. 
‘ at Minneapolis ranged 50-61 cents 
‘bushel, while special No. 2 barley at 
waukee sold at 66-70 cents. 
ind was very sloW on the Pacific 
t. Exporters were out of the market 
farmers were becoming anxious to sell 
. Choice shipping barley at San 
wcieco was quoted at $1.35 per 100 
bounds, with feed barley at $1.15. 
Prices of California barley were un- 
in London, with new crop barley 
ec. i. f. at $1.95 per 100 pounds. Re 
forts indicate that some English barley 
wf good quality. 
Movement of Flax. 
The movement of flax increased 


parcels 


the effects 


is 


at 


Minneapolis but crushers were active buys | World total excl. Russia 


Inquiry | 
where the qual- | 


at | 


| 


|} are 
| though the industrial use, of that grain is | 


| above average 


| at 


| 
| 
| 





| Total, 
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riculture 


ers and offerings were readily absorbed. 
Minneapolis future prices were firm and 
higher and No, 1 flaxseed sold at 1% cents 
over the September futures. 

Flaxseed ‘prices at Buenbs Aires de- 
clined about 4 cents fwhile shippers there 
were apparently more.anxious to move 
their holdings. Exports tetaled 1,377,000 
bushels, of which 752,000 were destined for 


In spite of this liberal movement, how- 
ever, the port stocks In Argentina increased 
about 800,000 bushels to 4,400,000 bushels. 
Shipments from India _ totaled 100,000 
bushels. 


| Condition of Wheat 


In Europe Reported 
To Be Unfavorable 


Radios 
Corn in Germany Is Said 
to Be Showing 

Increase. 


of 


Unfavorable prospects, tor. European 
wheat were reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a statement 
issued September 4. 

The industrial use of corn is increasing 
in Germany and that market is becoming 


more receptive to the lower grades, it was 


| stated 


The 
ment 


full text 
reviewing 


of the department's state 
the latest reports from 


foreign wheat producing countries follows: * 


Should present predictions be borne out, 
the total European wheat crop aside from 
Russia may be about 10 per cent below 
last year’s crop. 

Quality Is Poor. 


Reports of a German wheat crop I0 to 
20 per cent below last year are con- 
firmed by Dr. G. B. L. Arner, representa- 
tive of the foreign service of the depart- 
ment, who is now in Europe. The quality 
in general is described poor, and indi- 
eations are that Germany ‘will have 
import considerable quantities of soft 
wheat, owing to the comparative scarcity 
of domestic wheat of a milling quality suit- 
able for mixing with the usual importa- 


as 


tions of hard United States and Canadian 


wheats. 
Stocks, augmented by July imports, are 
expected to be sufficient for milling pur- 
poses up to the middle of this month, when 
importing will probably be resumed on an 
extensive scale. Owing to the large quan- 
tity of bread grains considered unfit for 
milling, imports of feeding grains are not 
expected to exceed usual quantities unless 
the potato crop is a fajlure, of which there 
appears to be a possibility. 
Germany is not as familiar 
some other European 


with corn as 
countries, al- 


increasing. While German corn users are 
somewhat doubtful as to the value of 
lower grades of corn, the market there for 
grades below No. 2 is perhaps somewhat 
more receptive than the English. corn 
market. It is thought that the .Nether- 
lands offer a good market for low grade 


is 


corn, althgugh the grain would have to be | 


dryer than 15.5 per cent. 

Private estimates of the Italian wheat 
crop place it at 191,000,000 bushels rather 
than the official 205,000,000. Last 
the Italian official estimate was revised 
about the middle of September. The 
Hungarian wheat estimate has again been 
revised, but is still about 4 per cent below 
last year. Conditions of all cereal crops 
in the Netherlands have deteriorated gsome- 
what during August. Wheat, oats and 
barley conditions were still above average, 
while rye condition was below average. 
In Siberia the cereal crops were 
in condition, 
a Russian report of August 
by the International 
ture. 


according 
99 


Institute of Agricul- 


Algerian Crop Deficient. 

Threshing results reported 
indicate a deficient grain crop. The latest 
forecast of the crop, 30 million 
published in June, was slightly 
average for the previous four 
below the 1925 estimate. 

There considerable 
mates for the wheat crop in 
for 1926 but it appears from 
available that North Manchuria 
a crop 80 to 90 per cent 
South Manchuria 50 per 
These condition reports 
formation received from 
Harbin, under date of July 
from Consul Sokobin, at Mukdcn. A 
mal crop in Manchuria, according to 
South Manchuria Railway, about 
000,000 bushels, about three-fourths 
which is grown in North Manchuria. 
China proper latest reports are favorable 
for Hupeh, Hunan and Honan. Of thes se 
Honan, atleast,is said to be a surplus pro- 
ducing region. 

Weather in Western Canada was gen 
erally favorable to wheat harvesting dur- 
ing the week ending August 29, according 
to the United States Weather Bureau, al- 
though showers hindered operations some- 
what in the latter part of the week. Rain 
hindered progress in the east. 

The monsoon in India has been gener 
ally favorable in the important wheat- 


in Algeria 


above the 


years but 


is Variation in esti- 


Manchuria 


will 
of normal 
cent 
are based 
Consul 


and 


on in- 


29 
the 
30.,- 

of 


is 


Cereal Crops: Production, 
. Average 
Crops and Country 1909-13 


1.000 
Wheat. 
Total, 21 countries 
Hungary .. 


bushels 
2,043,584 

71,493 
54 15.077 


3,006,000 


Total, 22 countries 
World total excl. Russia 


Rye. 


Total, 12 countries 
Hungary 


389,412 
31,377 


420,789 
1,033,000 


Total, 13 countries 


World total excl. Russia 


Barley. 
Total, 18 countries 
Hungary 


742,668 
32,369 
775,087 
1,326,000 


Total, 19 countries 
World total excl. Russia 


Oats. 


Total, 16 countries 


2,028,809 
28,464 


to | 


year | 


slightly | 
Lo | 


forwarded | 


bushels, j 


estimates | 
have | 


of normal. | 
Hanson, | 


and } 
nor- | 


in | 


| Decline Reported 
| 


In Cotton Prices 


- For Week Sept. 3 | 


| Picking of Crop rop Progresses De- 
spite Late Maturity, De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture States. 


Cotton prices declined during the week 
ending September 3, but 
fruiting insect damage 
continued, Department of Agriculture 
announced weekly the 
cotton trade issued September 4 

Exports for 


reports of poor 


and to the crop 


the 
in its review of 


| large as during the 


last 


corresponding 
but total exports from August 1 
; to September 3 amounted to 425,614 bales 
compared with 380,363 bales last year. 

The full text of the department's review 
follows: 


period 
year, 


Prices Are Fairly Active. 

Cotton prices were fairly active 
the week August 28-September 3. with 
final quotations down about 4 cent per Ib. 

Several trade estimates for the 1926 pro- 
duction appeared during the week and 
ranged from under 14 million to over 15 
million bales. On September 8, 
ernment crop report will be released at 
11:00 a. m. Eastern standard time show- 
ing the condition of the crop as of Septem- 
ber 1, and the indicated production. 

The last Government report placed the 
condition at 63.5, and indicated production 
at 15,248,000 bales. Continued reports 
made their appearance during the week, 
| indicating poor fruiting and insect dam- 
age. Picking of the new crop is now fairly 
|} well under way but the movement of new 
cotton is not as free as had been recently 
} expected, due to the lateness of maturity 
of the crop. Demand for spot cotton was 
reported as only fair with sellers not in- 
clined to take on much new business at 
prices offered by -buyers. Reports from 
| dry goods centers were favorable with a 

fair volume of business at small price 
| changes. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange Oc- 
tober future contracts were down 20 points, 
closing at 17.60 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they declined 18 
points, closing at 17.60 cents. October 
future contracts on the Chicago Board of 
Trade were down 12 points, at 17.69 cents. 

Spot Cotton Slightly Behind. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 

| markets although considerably larger than 

the previous week, were nearly 100,000 
| bales behind the corresponding figures of 
|} a year ago. This is partly explainable by 

the slowness in which the new crop 
| coming to market, due to its backward- 
ness. Sales for the week amounted to 
125,036 bales, compared with 87,382 bales 
} the previous week and 224,218 for the cor- 

responding week in 1925. The average 
| price*of Middling spot cotton in 10 desig- 
| nated markets was down 31 points for 
| week, closing at 17.69 cents per Ib. 
pric@ compares with 22.03 cents on 
corresponding day a year ago. 

Exports for the week amounted to 183,- 
480 bales, compared with 183,960 bales a 
year ago. Total exports from August 1 
to September 3, amounted to 425,614 bales, 
compared with 380,363 bales for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. Figures exclude 
exports to Canada. 

Certificated stock at New 
tember 3 was 25,847 bales, 
| 9,310, and Houston-Galveston, 
| stocks all kinds New York, 
| leans, 115,468; Houston, 

ton, 135,793. 

Future Contracts Closed. 

York future contracts closed Sep- 

3: October, 17.60 cents; December, 
January, 17.88; March, 18.03; May, 
New Orleans closed: October, 17.60 
December, 17.65; January, 17.64: 

March, 17.84: May, 17.95. Chicago closed: 
| October, 17.59 cents; December, 17.68; Janu- 
ary, 17.73: March, 17.93. New Orleans Mid- 
dling spot cotton, 17.72 cents per Ib. 
Cotton Movement from August 1 to Sep- 

tember 3, 1926, with Comparisons. 

1926 
Bales 
462,823 
594.637 
165,453 
488,127 
739.471 


during 





5 


is 


This 
the 


York on Sep- 
New Orleans, 
10,168. Total 
50,165; New Or- 
180,170; Galves- 


New 
tember 
} tte: 
} 18.20. 
| cents; 


Port 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts 
| Interior stocks 
Into sight 
Northern 
ings 
World's visible 
of American 


receipts 


spinners’ tak- 
164,641 
supply 
cotton 1,988,764 
growing provinces except the United Prov- 
} inces, where it was rather light. 
Argentina, after 
swung back again during the week ending 
| August 30 to above normal temperatures. 
| It is feared that the high temperatures 
| prevalent during the season may be detri- 
| mental to the crops. The northern zone 
had a second week without rain following 
; abnormally 
} ern zone, 


rainy season, while the south- 
which has had about normal 
precipitation most of the season, experi- 
| enced a second week of heavy rain. 
| gece. is rain is reported 
Downs it _ivuw oi Australia. 
of the country conditions 


” more 


in the 
Over the rest 
continue favor- 


—~ ble for the wheat crop. 
Average 1909-13, Annual 1924-26. 


Per cent 
1926 is 
of 1925 

Per-cent 


1924 1925 1926 


1,000 1,007 1,000 


bushels 
2,117,429 
51,568 


bushels 

2,263,288 
71,674 
2,334,962 
3,331,000 


bushels 
2,279,001 
68,967 


100. 
90.% 


2,347,968 


323,905 
22,103 


443,597 
32,525 
476,122 
1,021,000 


377,997 
80,392 


346,008 408,389 


743,000 


790,990 

22,505 

903,226 813,495 
1,415,000 


2,660,615 
of 


2,336,31 
25,532 2 


5 


4 
3 





17 countries 2. 

World total excl. Russia 3,6 
Corn. 

Total, 4 countries 

Hungary 

Total, 5 countries 2.836, 471 

4,045,000 


2,443,402 
3,683,000 


2,686,147 
4,015,000 


2,361,667 


2,430,232 2,978,022 


87,971 


3,065,993 2,727,296 


the week were not quite as | 


| purview 





the Gov- | 


j the 
| dent 





the | 





| elimination as made 
| this 





a week of cool weather, | 


} owners making suc! 


| public notice, 





European 


Crops 


Limitations Defined on Exchanging 


Unproductive for Fertile Lands 


Lieu Entry Required Where Possible on Tract 
Contiguous to Claimant's Holding. 


| 


Herewith is continued, the full tert 
of regulations just issued by the De- 
pattment of the Interior previding for 
exchanging unproductive lands in irri- 
gation projects for fertile tracts, under 
authority conferred by the Adjustment 
Act of May 25, 1926. Phe first section 
was printed in the igaue of September 

“In the section tinmediately foliow- 
ing. regulations are~ given, with er- 
plantations, for the Heu entry on pro- 
ductive land contiguous or in the 
vicinity of the holding from which the 
unproductive tract has been eliminated. 
The full text continues: 
The term “in the vicinity” 
of this section interpreted 
mean land so located that it may be con- 
solidated with the remaining area of the 
farm unit reduced so that the two areas 
be handled ag, One farm. This will 
vary depending. upon the accessibility of 
the tracts involved. It will also be in- 
fluenced to a considgrable extent by the 
presence or absence’ of canals, drainage 
ditches, and other physical barriers which 
obstruct communication, by the character 
and location of roads between the areas in- 
volved, and other physical features which 
go to render its feasible for the entryman 
to handle the two areas as a whole. Ap- 
plications to enter noncontiguous land 
under Section 44 must be accompanied py 
certificate of the project superinten- 
of the Bureau of Reclamation that 
if the proposed entry is allowed, the old 
and new land held by the entryman may 
in his opinion feasibly be worked as one 
farm unit. 


within the 


to 


is 


may 


As a prerequisite to the owners of pri- 
vate lands which have been eliminated 
from the project selecting or entering land 
of an area equal to that eliminated, there 
must be presented to the, superintendent 
and forwatded by him with’ appropriate 


indorsement to the proper local land office | 


the following papers: 

(a) An application describing the 
desired by way of exchange. 

(b) Warranty deed from the landowner 


conveying to the United States the lands 
eliminated. 


land 


(c) Satisfactory showing of ownership by 
the person executing the warranty deed. 

(d) A satisfactory showing that the ‘land 
so conveyed is free of all incumbrance. 


(e) Certificate of project superintendent, 
required by last sentence of preceding 
paragraph, if applicable. 

All papers when so filed will be for- 
warded by the local land office through the 
commissioner of the General Land Office to 
the Secretary of the Interior for his ap- 
proval. 

To summarize: 

Section 44 covers three situations under 
which an exchange of entries may be per- 
mitted: (1) Settlers on unpatented entries 
entirely eliminated from. the project, or 
whose entries have been so reduced that 
the remaining area is insufficient to sup- 
port a family; (2) where there is some 
elimination in an unpatented entry but 
not enough to destroy the ability of the 
unit to support a family, and (3) owners 
of private lands eliminated from 
project."’ 


“S09 a 


Limitations Explained. 


From the above it will be noted that as 
to settlers on unpatented land, the right 
to make lieu entry is specifically con- 
ferred both where the original is insuffi- 
cient to support a family and where the 
does not result in 
condition, but the latter is subject 
to the limitation that the new area se- 
lected must consist of land contiguous to 
or in the vicinity of the original unit. 

The owner of a tract of private 
having a project water right, 


land 
and per- 


| mitted by the act to be eliminated in whole 


or in part from the 
to the approval of 


project may, 
the Secretary of the 
Interior, select an equal area of vacant 
public’ land. If the whole of such pri- 
vately owned tract so eliminated, the 
owner thereof may select an equal irri- 
gable area of vacant public land within 
the limits of any other Federal reclama- 
tion project. If only a portion of such 
privately owned tract is so eliminated, 
the owner thereof may select an equal 


subject 


is 


irrigable area of vacant public land within ! 


the limits 
equal 


of the 
irrigable 
in the vicinity 
such owner, so that 
Secretary the new 
be worked 


same project, but such 
area so selected must be 
the retained land of 
in the opinion of the 
and retained areas may 
advantageously as one farm. 


of 


to private land own- 
ers and to entrymen, when claiming the 
benefits of section 44. For the same rea- 
son no exchange of private for public land 
will be permitted when the acreage elimi- 
nated is less than five acres. Private land- 
exchange are entitled 
construction costs of 
lands to the extent and in 
the amount of the construction charges 
paid upon or in connection with the re- 
linguished land. ‘I'he construction charge 
upon any land taken in’exchange will be 
that fixed for such land by the applicable 
district contract or associ- 
ation contract, as the case may be. 

Comment Made on Each Paragraph. 

Section 45 being of some length will be 
quoted and commented upon by paragraphs 
of which there are four. 

“Section 45 (Par. 1): The Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized in his discre- 
tion, to amend any existing water-right 
contract to the extent necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, upon request 
of the holder of such contract. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as a_ condition 
precedent to the amendment of any exist- 
ing water-right contract, shall require the 
execution of a contract by a water users’ 
association or irrigation district whereby 
such association or irrigation district shall 
be required to pay to the United States, 
without regard to default in the payment 
of charges against any individual farm 
unit or traet of irrigable land, the entire 
charges against all productive lands re- 
maining in the project after the perma- 
nently unproductive lands shall have been 
eliminated and the charges against tem- 
porariiy unproductive areas shall have 
been suspended in the manner and to the 
extent authorized and directed by this act.” 

The foregoing provision is referred to 
under Section 41 of the act, but is of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant further com- 
ment and emphasis. In the first 40 sec- 
tions ef this act, the details of the charge- 
offs and suspensions on each individual 
project are recited, and in the administra- 
tive provisions of the act in Sections 41 to 
50, inclusive, are set forth the terms and 
conditions under which the adjustments 


to credit upon the 


the selected 
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: : } act 
This regulation is intended to equalize the | 


; conditions applicable 


made in the earlier 
may be carried out. 

Paragraph 1 of Section 45 gives the Sec- 
retary authority in his discretion and upon 
the request of the holder of such contract, 
to amend any existing water-right con- 
tract to the extent necessary to carry out 
the adjustments... No adjustment involv- 
ing the amendment of an existing contract 
may be made except with the consent of 
the contractor and in addition to the con- 
sent of the contractor the Secretary must 
require as a condition precedent to the 
amendment the execution of a contract 
by a water users’ association or district 
whereby such association or district as- 
sumes joint liability for payment of the 
construction charges. The individuals on 
given project must organize (if the re- 
quired organization does not already exist), 
éither as a water users’ association or an 
frrigation district before it Will be possible 
for the individuals to secure any relief un- 
der this act, except the suspension of con 
struction charges on temporarily unpro- 
ductive land. In other words, Congress 
has provided that certain charges and costs 
may be eliminated, but has also provided 
that to secure this write-off the owners 
of the productive lands must agree to be 
jointly liable for the remaining cost. 
Where a_ district or an association is al- 
ready in existence and has entered into a 
repayment contract providing for complete 
joint liability, the requirement named in 
the first paragraph of this section is satis- 
fled and no further contract will be re- 
quired as a condition precedent to grant- 
ing relief to individuals. 

May Extend Time for Payments. 

Section 45 (Par. 2): ‘The Secretary is 
authorized in his discretion, upon request 
of individual water users or districts, and 
upon performance of the condition prece- 
dent above set forth, to amend any exist- 
ing water-right contract to provide for 
crease in the time for payment of con- 
struction charges, which have not. then 
accrued, to the extent that may be neces- 
sary under the conditions in each case, 
subject to the limitation that there shall 
be allowed for repayment not more than 


sections of the act 


a 


40 years from the date the first payment | 


matured under the original contract, and 
also to extend the time for payment of 
operation and maintenance or water-rental 
charges due and unpaid for such period as 
in his judgment may be necessary not ex- 
ceeding five vears, the charges ex- 
tended to bear interest payable annually 
at the rate of 6 per centum per annum 
until paid, and to contract for the pay- 
ment of the construction charges then 
due and unpaid within such term of years 
as the Secretary may find to be neces- 
sary, with interest payable annually at 
the rate of 6 per centum per 
paid.”’ 
Under 


so 


the second paragraph, and pro- 


vided the condition precedent named in the | 


first paragraph is satisfied, the secretary 
is authorized to increase the time for pay- 
ment of construction charges to not more 
than 40 years from the date the first pay- 
ment matured under the original water- 
right contract. The period of 40 years 
could not begin to run from the date of 
& proposed contract with a district or an 
association. 

Grace Allowed on Operation Charges. 

The time of payment for due and un- 
paid operation and maintenance charges 
may be extended for not exceeding five 
years, the charges so extended to bear 
interest payable annually at the rate of 6 
per cent annum until paid. The time of 
payment for due and unpaid construction 
charges may be extended for such terms 
of years as the secretary may 
sary, with interest payable at the 
per cent per annum until paid. This 
provision does not permit the deferment 
or a period of suspension in the due dates 
of construction charge installments that 
are not due at the date the contract be- 
comes effective. The act does not re- 
quire that the 40 annual payments be equal 
and when the conditions warrant the in- 
stallments may be graduated in such man- 
ner as the secretary may specify. The 
matter of extending the dates of payment 
is entirely within the discretion of the 
secretary and a district or association de- 
siring relief should file application therefor 
with the superintendent setting forth the 
time of the extension desired and all of 
the conditions under which the extension 
is believed warranted. 

Section 45 (Par. 3): “The Secretary is 
further authorized, in his discretion, to 
grant the relief provided for in Section 4, 
of December 5, 1924 (Forty-third 
Statutes at Large, page 701), to any of the 
projects mentioned in this act, without 
requiring such project to take over the 
care, operation, and maintenance of the 
project works.” 

Regulation for Operation Amended. 

Subsection G of Section 4, act of De- 
cember 5, 1924, required the taking over 
of operation of the irrigation works. by 
the water users’ organization when the 
project or division was two-thirds under 
water-right contract as a prerequisite to 
the granting of the benefits provided for 
in said act. Paragraph 3 of Section 45 of 
the present act merely amends the 1924 act 
by substituting the judgment and discre- 
tion of the Secretary for the mandatory 
requirement named in Subsection G. 

Section 45 (Par. 4): ‘“‘The decision of the 
secretary as to the necessity for amending 
any such contract shall be conclusive: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
prevent the execution of any contract here- 
tofore negotiated or in connection with 
which negotiations have been heretofore 
opened in good faith or which may be 
hereafter opened in good faith under the 
act approved December 5, 1924 (Forty-third 
Statutes at Large, page 701), and which 
shall be executed on or before January 1, 
1927, unless the water users affected elect 
to have the contract governed by this sec- 
tion: Provided further, That in the exe- 
cution of any contract provided for in the 
last proviso, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall have authority to arrange for pay- 
ment of construction charges by any proj- 
ect or division for the calendar years 1926, 
1927, and 1928 in proportion to the state of 
development of the project in those years: 
Provided further, That the Secretary af 
the Interior is authorized to complete and 
execute the supplemental contract, how 
being negotiated and which has been ap- 
proved as to form by the Secretary, be- 
tween the United States and the Belle 
Fourche Irrigation District and at the ex- 
piration of said supplemental contract to 
enter into a permanent contract on behalf 
of the United States with said district in 
accordance with the terms of said supple- 
menal contract.” 

The first sentence needs no interpreta- 


tion, it bejng clear from the language used 


rate 
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Public Lands 


that Congress intended that the Secre- 
tary should decide all questions as to the 
necessity for amending existing contracts. 

The first proviso permits for limit 
of time named. the continuation, in- 
auguration, of negotiations with those dis- 
tricts or associations desiring the 
production plan of repayment. The nego- 
tiations must result in 
tract before January 1, 
repealing provisions of Section 47 of the 
act under consideration will become effec- 


the 
or 


crop 


1927; otherwise the 


tive and prevent the execution of a con- 
The 
important element here is one of time and 
understanding the water 
alone will withhold 
Many 


tract upon the crop production basis. 


clear by users 
that negotiation 
the bar of the 
previding for 


tion basis have been approved as to form 


not 


statute. contracts 


payment on a crop produc- 


by the Department, but such contracts 
can not under the present status of the 
law be made effective unless actually ex- 
ecuted by all parties before January 1, 1927 

The last proviso save one to paragraph 
4 authorizes the, arrangement, at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, of a graduation 
in construction installments during the 
years 1926, 1927 and 1928 in contracts 
executed under the act of December 5, 
1924. This is a matter which would be 
handled by negotiation and no definite 
instructions appear necessary since the 
decision in each case would depend upon 
the development of the particular project 
in the years named. 


Enlarged Services 


Given to Farmers 


By Weather Bureau 


Crop Conditions in Chief Ag- 
ricultural Countries to 
Be Reported 
Weekly. 


[Continued From Paoe ia 

include brief and 
important agricul- 
About three 
arrangement 
the Meteorological Service of 
through 


so as to weather erop 
summaries from other 
tural countries of the world. 
ago 
made with 
Argentina, 
received 


years cooperative was 


which weekly 


that 


reports 


were from country. These 


to be and efforts 
were made to secure like cooperation with 


other countries. 


As a result the Weather Bureau is now 
enabled to include in its weekly bulletin 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
and India, and it is hoped that 
may be added to the list in the 
near future. These permit of a bird’’s-eve 
view of world weather affecting agri- 
cultural interests, and its effect on farming 
operations. 


of great vaiue, 


England, 
as 


All these countries will get qgur publica- 
tions on the subject-and we cooperate in 
every way with them. We get the serv- 
ice out to the farmers of the country 
giving to the public on Wednes- 
day morning each week the information, 
including that from this augmented for- 
eign service. for the week ending Monday 
of the same week always. It is printed at 
the same time in the weekly weather-crop 
bulletin, which the bureau mails out to 
thousands of people in every State of the 
Union, including all weather stations, 
farmers who are interested, business men, 
industrial institutions, libraries in the large 
cities, and so on. 


The Weather Bureau service 
fold—the daily and the weekly. 
regular Weather Bureau stations for fore- 
casting purposes and then there is the 
second line, in order to give adequate serv- 
ice, the daily service, to the farmers 
scattered in all parts of the country. They 
make their observations for purely 
nominal compensation. They telegraph 
their observations to central points in their 
particular sections—New Orleans for the 
cotton section and Chicago for the grain 
section of the country. Bulletins based 
on this second line of information, for the 
special interest of the farmers, are printed 
regularly and circulated from 40 odd cen- 
tral places to farmers in those particular 
regions so as to keep the farmers there in 
touch with what is going on in the agri- 
cultural world generally. 


Work Done by 450 Stations. 
daily cotton and corn 
services cover the 11 
States and 15 important 
of the United States. We collect 
daily observations from 450 stations and 
bulletins are published showing prevail- 
ing weathe# conditions throughout the 
regions. And a weekly corn and wheat 
region bulletin is issued during the grow- 
ing season for the grain States, and a sim- 
ilar publication, dealing with the weather 
and its effect on plant growth, for the 
cotton belt. We collect daily data, and 
issue bulletins based on that data, cover- 
ing weather conditions in the sugar cane 
and rice districts of the country. 

Then we havé weekly weather and crop 
reports, the detailed reports of tempera- 
ture, precipitation and sunshine from 185 
places, and rainfall from nearly 500 points, 
collected weekly by telegraph. We also 
have telegraphic reports of the effect of 
the prevailing weather on crops and farm- 
ing operations, collected at the central of- 
fice each Tuesday from the sectlon center 
of each State. These data are combined 
into a bulletin containing text and charts, 
which is released from the Weather Bu- 
reau at 10 a. m. Wednesdays. At the 
same time a similar, but less complete, 
bulletin is issued at each State center, 
covering the conditions in the respective 
States. 

A weekly cattle region service is main- 
tained for the collection of information on 
the great 
grazing districts of the West and South- 
west, as affecting the stock industry. 
Weekly bulletins are issued from central 
points throughout the year, giving infor- 
mation regarding rainfall, temperature, 
snowfall, and the condition of the range 
and livestock. Meteorological reports are 
received from 78 substations, and some 
2,000 bulletins are issued, every week. 


Some idea of the extent of the work of 
the Government for the farmers is gained 
by the foregoing and by the further sery- 
ices rendered. There, for instance, is the 
special tobacco, fruit, cranberry, truck, and 
alfalfa warning services, maintained in 
various important districts by the issue of 
frost and minimum temperature warnings, 
so that crops may be protected by heat- 
ing and otherwise. We telegraph to the 
plains and to the mountains, to the stock- 
men and the ranches there, to hundreds 
of them, a special warning service cover- 
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Cotton Gins Reported 
As Becoming Larger 
And Fewer in South 


Department t of ' Agriculture 
Says Average Cost of Gin- 
ning Per. Bale Is 


Development of cotton gins in the South 
in the last several years has been toward 
fewer and larger gins, the Department of 
Agriculture announced in a statement 


| giving the results of a cotton gin survey 


in northern Texas. 

The average cost of ginning is $5.70 per 
bale, the survey showed. 
The full text of the 

A marked decrease in the number of 
cotton gins operated in the South, but 
with a corresponding increase in the size 
of the plants to compensate for the de- 
crease in numbers, has been found by the 
Department of Agriculture in a study of 
gin operation practices and costs. . 


Condition Held Typical. 

The department's study has been con- 
fined thus far to North Central Texas, but 
conditions there are considered to be repre- 
sentative of a large part of the belt. The 
work has been undertaken by the depart- 
ment principally to determine the factors 
that influence efficiency in gin operation 
and the broad application of which should 
result in reducing waste in the industry. 

In 1912 there were 28,358 gin plants in 
the cotton belt. By 1925 the number of 
gins had decreased to 18,262, but the gain 
in the size of plants as measured in total 
number of saws, according to department 
economists, has just about kept pace with 
the decrease in number of plants. 

In 1906, the economists say, more than 
50 per cent of the gin plants in the United 
States had less than 100 saws, but in 1919 
less than per cent were of this size. 
During the same period in Texas, gin 
plants of less than 100 saws declined from 
16 per cent to less than 2 per cent of the 
total number in the State. 


Cost of Ginning. 

The study shows that the average cost 
of ginning per bale for 21 plants having a 
volume of 1,001 to 1,500 bales is $6.96; the 
average cost for 25 plants with volumes of 
1,501 to 2,000 bales is $5.84 per bale; for 
15 plants with volumes of 2,001 to 2,500 
bales, $5.41; for eight plants with volumes 
of 2,501 to 3,000 bales, $5.13; for five plants 
with volumes of 3,001 to 3,500 bales, $4.58. 
The weighted average for the 74 plants 
ginning a total of, 141,666 bales is $5.70 
per bale. 

Of the 


statement follows: 


25 


included in the 
study, 19 are four-stand plants, 40 are 
five-stand plants, and 15 are eight, nine 
and ten-stand plants. In total number of 
saws the four-stand plants have an aver- 
age of 301, the five-stand plants 370, and 
the double-battery plants 646. The four- 
stand plants ginned an average of 22,090 
hundredweight per plant, or approximately 
1,500 bales; the five-stand plants ginned 
an average of 27,176 hundredweight, or 
about 1,800 bales, and the double batteries 
ginned 38,767 hundredweight, or about 2,- 
600 bales per plant. The average for all 
plants was 28,220 hundredweight, or ap- 
proximately 1,900 bales. 

The study .revealed that the cost of 
ginning per hundredweight was highest for 
four-stand plants, and there was only a 
fractional difference in cost for five-stand 
and double-battery plants, the former hav- 
ing a cost of 42.5 cents per hundredweight 
while the two last named had costs of 
37.6 and 37.8 cents, respectively. It seems 
apparent, say the economists, that the 
volume of double batteries over that of 
five-stand plants is just sufficient to take 
care of the additional overhead required. 
with the same cost per hundredweight and 
a much “larger total volume the profits 
earned will be much greater in the case of 
double batteries. The weighted average 
cost for the 2,000 hundredweight ginned by 
74 plants was 38.7 cents per hundred- 
weight. 


74 gin plants 


Volume Chief Factor. 

it is pointed out, is unquestion- 
principal factor in determining 
per unit, yet the influence of 
which require more labor or 
more power between plants is partly re- 
sponsible for individual plant cost vari- 
ations. Thirty-seven plants used steam 
power at costs of from 11 cents to $1.31 per 
bale. Of the 37 plants, 11 were four-stand 
plants having a cost of from 45 cents to 
$1.31; 17 plants were of five stands with 
costs of from 11 cents to 96 cents; 9 were 
double batteries with of from 40 
cents to 93 cents per bale. 

The department expects later 
mimeographed report giving 
detail the results of its study. 
a al aa 
the great stock growing region, giv. 
ing them advance information of storms; 
cold waves, and high winds. During the 
sheep shearing and lambing periods warn- 
ings of snow. rain or cold waves, are 
widely distributed in the sheep réeising 
States. 

One of the big developments that is in- 
creasing steadily is our fruit-frost warning 
service, maintained in a number of impor- 
tant fruit growing sections. We have an 
appropriation for this of $12,000 for the 
present year, the fruit men are contribut- 
ing an equal amount and there is a. con- 
stant and growing demand for this service, 
We are today maintaining several hundred 
frfaiit frost reporting stations, under super- 
vision of specialists, who make forecasts of 
impending frosts for the benefit of. fruit 
growers. Temperature surveys also fare 
made to determine localities best Suited to 
fruit growing. Asa result of the bureau's 
cooperation with fruit interests, a very 
great saving of fruit was accomplished 
during the past as well as in previous 
years. 

Growers have several million dollars in- 
ested in equipment in this industry. 
There are more than two million orchard 
heaters—a heating apparatus much like a 
stove in appearance with a long chimney, 
sold by the several hundred thousand a 
year by manufacturers, now in use in the 
fruit orchard industry. The Weather Bu- 
reau has eight meteorologists: assigned to 
this special service, aS against only one 
on that detail four years ago. 

Besides all these, we make forecasts of 
rainy weather several days in advance for 
the use of orchardists in important fruit- 
growing districts, to enable spraying to 
be done at critical periods in advance of 
weather. Also, in certain sections, 
is a special service of harvest weather 
forecasts, to which are assigned special 
forecasters. They keep farmers advised 
from day to day as to possible weather 
conditions during the following few days 
as a guide in planning their harvest opera. 
tions. This service has proven very 
cessful during the past year and we 
expanding it as rapidly as possible, 
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National Defense 


Expedition Reports | 
Fine Collection for | 
| 


Zoo at Washington 


Dr. William M. Mann_ Writes | 
to Smithsonian Institution 
of His Experiences in 


East Africa. 


One of the most interesting collections 


of birds and wild animals made in Africa | 
in many years has been gathered for ship- 
ment to the United States Zoological Park | 
by the Smithsonian-Chrysler Expedition, | 
Dr. William M. Mann, director of the park 
and head of the expedition, has reported | 
to the Smithsonian Institution in a letter 
just made public. 

The full text of the Smithsonian state- 
ment follows: 

The stirring routine of life in a booming | 
city of live wild animals in East Africa 
is described in a letter received by the 
Smithsonian Institution from Dr. William 
M. Mann, director, National Zoological 
Park, who is in Tanganyika Territory as 
head of the Smithsonian-Chrysler Expedi- 
tion eollecting live wild animals for the 
National Zoo. Dr. Mann writes: 


Tells of Finding Animals. 
thing in the morning milk is 
A line of Wagogo natives come 


The first 
delivered. 
in from their huts each with a 
full of milk. We buy it. Then the cook 
gets ready a lot of boiled ricg, bananas are 
peeled and papaws cut up and joints of 
meat ground or sliced and the feeding of 
the animals starts. 

The native is no good at all as a Reeper, 

each morning he must be told “meat 
in this cage, meat in this cage, meat in 
this cage,” and the same with rice, or 
fruit or bread or water or anything. 

Commencing early in the morning the | 
natives come in with their catch of the 
day before, mostly small birds but occa- 
sionally something larger, a mongoose, a 
monkey or genet. It takes most of the 
norning to feed and water the stock. Baby 
intelope must be fed with the bottle, young 
birds by hand, fights in the monkey cages 
must be stopped, an inventory of the food 
yn hand taken—something is always run- 
ning out—and. efforts made to’ get some 
more. 

Then the native ‘fundees’’—experts— 
who are making boxes over into cages 
must be watched. We have two of them 
at work and they turn out four or five 
small cages a day which are filled as fast | 
as made. 


so 


Nothing Is Refused. 

The amount of small material that comes 
in is enormous. Of many things we have 
more than we desire but nothing can be 
refused for the natives do not understand 
‘he differences among the small birds and 
oo many refusals would stop their efforts. 

A few moments ago I caught a zealous 
native putting ‘“‘posho’’—native flour—into 
the python boxes. I had _ previously 
stopped the same boy from putting in ham- 
burg steak. 

During the heat 
much happens, but 
tleaned and certain 
’ second time. 

At night we try to sleep but have diffi- 
culty because of the noise of the animals. 
fHyenas come to the house every night at- 
tracted by the skins of our specimens. 
“Night before last I went out to scare 
away a hyena, or what I thought was a | 
ayena, from the thorn boma. Now in that 
thorn boma we have some of our ante- 
ope, our cranes and a wonderfully good 
‘ollection of the game birds of Tanganyika 
and we do not want any hyenas in there. 

Turns Out To Be Leopard. 

So I grabbed my 22 automatic and 
started out, to shoot if necessary, to scare 
the animal away. Fortunately I could 
10ot see to shoot because as the animal 
tan away it gave the unmistakable growl 
of a leopard. Had I fired and wounded 
he animal L would have been charged in 
he dark, because a leopard always charges 
when hit. 

We have a corking good collection in a 
aumber of groups, including many things 
which are seldom if ever brought to the 
states. For instance, there is no speci- 
nen of the scaly ant-eater or pangolin in 
iny American zoo. We have one about 
four feet long and up to now it is eating 
well. 

We have some wonderful little galagos, 
a whole cage of spotted genets, a grand 
sivet cat and birds enough to fill the bird 
house that- Congress has given our zoo 
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for next year. 
Some of the birds are wonders. We 
have bustards, native wild geese—spur 
winged geese—and enormous black and 
white ravens. It is curious that the crows 


rere are colored the same as the ravens. 


Have Army of Hedge Hogs. 

We have two cages of bul-buls, three of 
barbets, lots of collies or mouse birds, a 
very rare white-headed vulture, an army 
of hedge-hogs, nearly all of the African 


species of tortoises and turtles, a pair of | 


‘Germany Subsidizes 


lynx and a baby serval cat. With some of 
the other things that we expect to get 
soon our collection will be well worth while 
and [ think it will be one of the most 
IntereNing to come out of Africa for many 
years. 

As I write there is a chronic bedlam | 
from the courtyard where our material is 
kept. A freshly arrived baboon is yowl- 
ing and finding fault with the world in a 
way that sets your nerves on end but 
makes you admire his persistence. 


Figures on Deaths 
In A. E. F. Revised | 


Latest Estimate Gives Total 
"7.771 Fatalities, . Depart- 
ment of War Announces. 


of 


Revised. figures, as of June 30, 1926, dis- 
slose that there were 77,771 deaths in the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War, including those which occurred 
m Army transports, the Department of ; 
War announced on September 4. 

The number of graves of American sol- 
liers registered on June 30 of this year 
was 77,608, or 99.8 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities, it was reported. Of 
the 77,608 registered graves, 46,253 bodies 
have been returned to the United States 
for burial on home soil, while 604 were 
sent to foreign countries for private in- 
terment. 

The remaining 30,750 graves | 
are in Europe, but are located in American 
‘emeteries, Of these 29,815 buried in 
French territory, 431 in Great Britain and | 
in Belgium, while 130, at the request | 
their families, have been left undis 
turbed where they were originally buried. | 
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Army and 
Navy 


Marine Officer Holds Target for Machine Gun Fire 


Captain Walks Through 10-inch Lane of Bullets 


To Prove Accuracy of the Light Browning Guns 


| Exhibition Used to Show Recruits How to Act in Making 


Flank Attack. 


In an effort to prove to recruits the ac- 


curacy of the light Browning machine 


' guns, which are used by the Marine Corps, 


Marine 
once a week, walks through a 10- 
inch lane between machine guns in action, 
at the Marine base at Quantico, Va. 

In the accompanying picture Captain 
Bleasdale shown walking toward the 
machine gun carrying a target which is 
being peppered with bullets. The photo- 
graph was made under fire. 

According to Captain Bleasdale, the bul- 
lets do not vary in direction after dis- 

and his “stunt” is designed to 
the recruits how they can 


Capt. Victor Bleasdale, of the 


Corps 


is 


show close 





Thirty Air Officers 


Ask for Transfers 


Of Fiscal Year, Declares 
War Department. 


Thirty officers of the Air Service volun- 
tarily transferred to other ranches of the 
Army during the fiscal year ending June 
30, of War 


nounced. This was the largest 


just an- 


of 


the Department has 


number 
transfers from any branch of the Army. 

Eighty-seven officers were moved from 
one service to another during thé year, the 
that the 


the 


statement said, adding Signal 


Corps gained more men in transfers 


| than any other branch. 


The full of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, 87 officers of the Army transferred 
their allegiance to other branches of the 
service. Of those who transferred from 


branch to another, the Air Corps 


text 


num- 
The 


the next largest 
the Field Artillery. 


and 


26, 


Chemical Warfare Service had only one 
officer each who changed his branch. 

The Signal Corps led the branches which 
officers by transfer, with 14; the 
each, while the Cavalry and the Air Corps 
Field Artillery and the Infantry gained 13 
received 10 each. 


Y * A . ‘e 
Commercial Aviation 
Budget For 1926 Said to Give 27,- 
100.000 Reichsmarks to 
Aid Industry. 
hasdiiateiielats in the German Federal 


Budget of 1926 for commercial aviation 
total 27,100,000 reichsmarks, according to 


| a report to the Department of Commerce 


» 


from Assistant Trade Commissioner W. E. 
Nash at Berlin. Of these, the largest item, 
8,370,000 reichsmarks, deals with direct 
subsidies at the rate of about two marks 
per kilometer from Government to operat- 
ing concern, The next largest item, 
amounting to 5,300,000 marks, deals with 
seientific research. 

Contributions by 


states, municipalities 


and chambers of commerce, which aré con- 


siderable and which deal as a rule with 
matters such as ground work, survey and 
patrol work, new installations, landing 
fields and terminals are not included in the 
budget. 

One of the best servicessin the field of 
German aviation is that dealing with 
weather reports, meteorological observa- 
tions, the study of wind currents, etc. A 
daily weather map is prepared for the 
guidance of aviators, by means of which 
they know the approximate height of 
clouds, location of storm centers, movement 
of fog banks, ete. It contributes incalcu- 
ably towards increasing the coefficient of 
safety in air travel. 

Two big German monoplanes are now ex- 
ploring Siberia, particularly the region of 
Irkutak and Lake Baikal, in preparation 
for the probable opening next year of an 
air line from Berlin to Vladivostok or from 
Moscow ‘to Tokie. 





walk to a machine gun barrage in mak- 


{ ing a surprise flank attack on the enemy. 


The secret of the trick, Captain Bleasdale 
suys, is to walk straight. 

This manner of instruction to “rookie” 
Marines has been employed by Captain 
Bleasdale for three years, Marine Corps 
officials assert. For two years it was used 
in Santo Domingo, when Captain Bleas- 
dale was attached to the Marine contingent 
there, and for the last year at Quantico. 

While in Santo Domingo, Captain Bleas- 
dale “put on” his display before the Presi- 
dent and cabinet of that republic, and won 
high commendation. At Quantico he has 
given exhibitions before high officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 


Chance for Soldiers — 


To Enter Academy 


Department of War Expects. 65 
Vacancies For Service Men 
At West Point. 


A circular letter relating to the admis- 


sion of enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard to. the 
United States Military Academy has been 
addressed by The Adjutant General of ‘the 
Army to the commanding generals of each 
corps urea and department, and to the 
governor of each State and Hawaii, the 
Department of War announced on Sep- 
tember 4. 

The department 
pected. that there 


that it is ¢x- 
33 vacancies 


stated 
will be 


available for enlisted men of the Regular’ 


Army and 32 vacancies for enlisted men 
of the National Guard. All the appoint- 
ments, however, are subject to competitive 
examinations which will be held in March, 
1927. 

The full text of the department's an- 
nouncement, which sets forth the requisites 
of candidates for admission to the academy, 
follows: 

The Adjutant General of the Army has 
addressed a letter to the Commanding Gen- 
eral of each Corps Area and Department, 
and the District of Columbia, and to 
Governor each State and Hawaii, 
to the Commanding General, District 
Columbia Militia, relative to the admis- 
sion of cadets to the United States Military 
Academy in 1927 from the enlisted 


of and 


tional Guard. It is expected that 
will be 33 vacancies available for enlisted 
men of the Regular Army and 32 vacancies 
for enlisted men of the National Guard. 
Enlisted men of the Regular Army be- 
tween the ages,of 19 and years, 
have served not less than one year, are 
eligible to compete for these appointments. 
To be eligible for appointment from 
National Guard an applicant must be an 
enlisted man of a unit recognized by the 
Federal Government. He must, on the 
date of admission—July 1, 1927—have 
served as an enlisted man not less than 
one year, must be between the ages of 19 
and 22 years, and be not less than 
feet 


99 


four inches in height. 

All the above appointments are made as 
a result of competitive examinations which 
will be held in March, 1927. 


Washable Wall Paper 


Produced in Germany 


A German firm has placed on the market 
a rubberized, washable wall paper, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner W. E. Nash at Berlin, just re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce. 
The perfecting of this product has reached 
such a stage that it is now said to be equal 
to other wall papers in appearance and su- 
perior in endurance, According to the 
German makers, it is available in a great 
number of tasty designs and colors for 
use in hospitals, hotels, public buildings 
and summer houses. Its manufacture is 
supposed to be a secret of one firm, the 
Salubra Corporation. . Turnover is claimed 
to have been excellent lately. Salubra or 
it® similar product “’Tekko” can be washed 
or disinfected repeatedly without deterio- 
ration. In fact, water can be squirted 


upon it day and night without damage to | 
The 


color texture, the makers claim 

product has the appearance of wall pa- 

ger, not.eil cloth or linoleum, it is stated. 
\ ) 


or 


> 


the | 


of | 


per- -| 
sohnel of the Regular Army and the Na- | 
there | 


who 


the | 


five | 


—Photo by Underwood é& Underwooa. 


‘Plans Model Home 
To Show Methods 
Of Combating Ants 


Departmefit of Commerce Says 
_Termite Causes Millions 
, of Dollars in Damages 
Annually. 


Plans for the erection of a model build- 
of 
of Agriculture to demonstrate methods of 
the 


are 


|} ing on the grounds the 


preventing damage by termites or 


“house-wrecking ants,” announced in 


a statement just issued by the 


ment. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Buildings and homes¥%all over the coun- 
try are being torn down in the very pres- 
of their often 


unaware of the fact. 
as old, concrete buildings as well as frame 
structres, are slowly by surely crum- 
| bling on their foundations. All this wanton 
destruction is the work of a small white 


ence inhabitants who 


ant, ghost-like in its whiteness and mysteri- | 


|} ous Ways, but very in its wood- 
destroying, activities. 
Damage Hard to Estimate. 
It is impossible to estimate the damage 
done by this native insect, or termite 
| ityis called by entomologists, but actual 
; repair bills resulting from .termite dam- 
age amount 
suys T. E. Snyder, entomologist of 
| United States Department of Agriculture. 
Recently it necessary for one Gov- 
ernment department to spend $25,000 to 
repair a temporary building damaged by 
termites. 
ing the building would have prevented the 
possibility of attack by the ants. 
Practically all of the “42 species of this 
house-wrecking ant are of subterrannean 
j habit. If they 
|} woodwork from tie ground 
survive in the building. They need a 
|} continuous contact with the soil as a 
| source of water supply in order to carry 
on their burrowing work in the wood of 
the building. It is\a simple matter to 
so insulate a building, says Mr. 
| that. this water supply will be cut 


worldly 


was 


they can 


off. 


Regulations Are Urged. 
Plans are under way to erect a 
model building on the department grounds 
which will demonstrate various ways of 
preventing termite damage. The depart- 
ment is urging the adoption of cer- 
tain building regulations in. many cities 
as one of the most effective means of 
preventing termite attack. 
ulations spe: ify that.no floors, sills, beams 
wood meh has not been treated with 
| a creosote preventive material may be laid 
| on or in the earth, All untreated 
even if laid on concrete must 
least one inch of solid cement underneath 
} and separating it from the earth. Ad- 
herence to slight modifications- in 
building regulations by city engineers 
would save much property well 
time and’ worry to householders. 


also 


! or 
have at 


such 


as as 


Candidates to Try 
To Enter West Point 


——— ’ 


President Names 5 at Large to 
Take Examinations For 
Military Academy. 


Nine principals and seven alternates 
were designated in the past week for the 
Military Academy entrance examinations 
to be held beginning March 1, 1927, with 
a view to admission to West Point on July 
1, 1927, the Department of War has an- 
nounced. Five of the candidates 
designated by President Coolidge for 
United States at large. 

They are as fullows: 

Alabuma — Tenth District: 
Palmer Shepard, Ist -alt., Carbon 

Idaho—Senator Borah; | KRaward John 
Kedziora, St. Maries; Archie. Crowder 
Gillis, Ist alt.. Mullan; James Smith 
Hendrickson, 2d alt., Rupert;. Martin R. 
Hall, Malad; Allen Ellsworth Zimmerman, 
Ist alt., Box 1408, Boise; Joseph Jack Nor- 
ton, 2nd alt., Homedale. 

Iinois—Twenty-fourth | District: 
shall McKelligott, Shawneetown. 

W> Virginia--Fourth District: 
| Gould, 252 Norway Ave., 
| Ely Booton, ist alt., 


Richard 
Hill. 





Mar- 


Truéehart 
Htintingeton: Hall 
$016 Bighth Ave.. 


Radio 


Department | 


depart- 


are | 


New houses as well | 


as | 


to millions of dolars annually, | 
the | 


A simple precaution in construct- | 


can be kept from reaching | 
not | 


Snyder, | 


small , 


3riefly the reg- | 


wood | 


were | 
the | 


‘Fund From Salvage 
Exceeds 51,000,000, 


Money Returned to Treasury 
Declared to Represent 
Sales of Waste and 
Table Refuse. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
Battles, cans, etc., $34,663.75 from garbage, 
$29,376.99 from manure, and $4,547.18 from 
dead animals. 

The full text of the department's 
nouncement follows: 


an- 





Every man who served during the 
World War is tamiliar with the meaning 
of salvage. This thrifty habit, which the 
Army developed during the World War, 
is still in practice. 
of salvage 
unserviceable property 
year ending June 30, 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
turned back in cash to the Treasurer of 
the United States $1,050.410.13, which was 
credited to the general revenue of the 
Government. 

What Funds Could Do. 


available for 
it would 


of waste 
dur- 


1926, 


As a result sales 
material and 


ing the fiscal 


If this amount 
expenditure by 


had been 
the Army, 


Paid for the 2,812 horses and mules pur- 
chased during the year and foraged them 
for the entire year. 

Paid for all the shoes 

} Army during the year. 

Paid for all the fresh 

Army used during the vear. 


and hats for the 


vegetables the 


Paid for all the salted and cured 
used during the year. 


meats 


It would 
the 


have paid for the 
combined salaries of the 
the United States, who is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, the Secretary of 
War, the Assistant Secretaries of War, all 
the Major Generals, all the Brigadier Gen- 

| erals, and all the Colonels of the Army. 
This source of revenue more note- 


entire year 


is 


repair, be 
made of any possible service to the Army. 
Most of the salvage consists of waste ma- 
terials such old metals, rubber, rags, 


as 


| bottles, hair, hides, sweepings from stables, 


condemned foodstuffs, and garbage. Under 
“Army regulations, all garbage and kitchen 
refuse is carefully segregated before being 
put into containers, and all that can be, is 
sold. 
Differ From Surplus Sales. 

Salvage sales should not be 
with surplus Army property sales; surplus 
property sales gare of excess World War 
supplies. 

The separation of the items making up 
| the $1,050,410.13 is as follows: 

Waste material, such as rags, old rubber, 
old metal, cans, bottles, etc., $981,922.20. 

Garbage, $34,663.76. 

Manure, $29,376.99. 

Dead animals, $4,547.18. 


Plan for Pittsburgh 
Bridge Is Approved 


Action On Other Public Improve- 
_ ments Is Announced By 
War Department. 


The Department of War announced the 


following decisions with 


improvement 


regard to 


projects under the 


sion of the Chief of Engineers: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider, has advised, the Di- 
rector, Department of Public Works, Alle- 
| gheny County, Pittsburgh, that the new 
plans submitted for a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Allegheny River at 
3ist Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., which the 
Commissioners of Allegheny County de- 
sire to substitute for prior plans submitted 
in 1923, have been found satisfactory and 
| that the construction of a new bridge in 
accordance with these plans, together with 
the complete removal of the existing 
bridge at 30th Street, will be acceptable 
| to the War Department. 

The Acting Secretary of War, Colonel 
Hanford MacNider, has approved the fol- 
lowing applications: 

1. Application made by the Oregon State 
Game Commission for approval of plans 
| for a dam to be constructed across Gil- 
| bert River, 3.3 miles east and 0.9 
south from Scapoose, Oregon. The pur- 
pose of the dam to hold the water in 
the Sturgeons lakes at a given level so 
as, to provide a more effective wild game 
| bird refuge. No development of water 
power is contemplated. 

2. Application made by the State 
| Ohio, Department of Highways and 
| Works, for approval of plans for a 
|} to be constructed across Maumee 
between Maumee and Perrysburg, 
| to replace An existing bridge. 

3. Application made by 


supervi- 


1s 


bridge 
River, 

Ohio, 
of 


the city 


South Haven, Michigan, for permission -to | 


construct a sewer outlet through the Gov- 
ernment south revetment at South Haven, 
Michigan, west of the U. S. Coast Guard 
Station. 


| Britain to Begin Operation 
Of Four Wireless Stations 


The four Imperial beam wireless stations 
in Britain will be operating before the 
| end of the year, according to the Trans- 
portation Division the .Department of 
Commerce. The stations at Bodin and 
zewater, communicating with South 
Africa and Canada, respectively, will be 
ready for the middle of August. The sta- 
tions at Grimsby and Skegness, com- 
municating with Australia and India, re- 
spectively, will be ready in October. 
The tariffs, which have been ‘settled 
every except for Australia, repre- 
| sents two-thirds of the cable rates’ in 
operation in July, 1924. This in the case 
of full rate traffic, represented a reduction 
of eight pence regards South Africa 
and a reduction of seven pence as regards 
India, compared with the cable rates, with 
a proportionate reduction in other classes 
of traffic. 


of 


in 
case, 


as 


Huntington; Frank S. Taylor, 2nd alt., 
Melton, 

U. S. A. L.—President Coolidge: Donald 
Donaldson, 500 St. Paul St., Burlington, 
Vt.: Vance H. Marehbanks, jr., Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz.; Thomas N. Flynn, 1915 Ken- 

} yon St., Washington, D. C.: Walter Krue- 
ger, c-o Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Ationta, Ga.: Charles Walker Raymond, 


Cambridge, N. ¥. 


Aviation 


Marksmanship 


Says Army Report 


|; improvements 


| Saginaw 


have | 
financed any one of the following projects: | 


President of | 


|} Shenandoah 


confused | 





public } 


miles | 


of | 
Public 





| Squadrons, 


| are from 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Secretary of War Makes 
Waterways Allotments 


of War 
Dwight F. 


The Department has just an- 


nounced that Secretary Davis 


has approved two allotments from river 


and harbor funds, totaling $28,500, for the 
of waterway projects. 
The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 
The Secretary 
$20,000 from river 


of War has 
and harbor funds, 
applied to the improvement of the 
River, Michigan. This is in 
addition to $60,000 previously allotted for 
dredging. The additional amount is neces- 
sary for the removal of snags and logs. 
The Secretary of War has allotted the 
sum of $8,500 to be applied to improvement 
of the Burlington (Vermont) Harbor on 
Lake Champlain. This amount neces- 
sary for repairs to make the breakwater 
safe against ice action during the break- 
ing up of ice in the spring. 


allotted 
to 
be 


is 


Tribute Paid to Dead 
Officers of Wrecked 
Airship Shenandoah 


Survivors and Chiefs of Air 
Field Send Wreaths on 
Anniversary of 
Accident. 


The Department of the Navy has an- | 
of | 


first 


disaster— 


that on the 


Sheegandoah 


nounced anniversary 


the floral wreaths 


were sent by officers of the Naval Air Sta- | 


tion at Lakehurst and of the dirigible 


Los Angeles, sister ship of the destroyed 
and survivors of 


Shenandoah, by 


and laid the 
National 
the 


Shenandoah, 
at 
four 


were on 


Arlington Cemetery of: the 


Officers killed in wreck. 


Lieutenant Charles Bauch, United 


. : . “" | States Navy, who was watch officer of the 
worthy in view of the/fact that nothing is | 


| considered salvage that can, by 


last 
the 
attendant 


on her flight, 
Shenandoah 
to 


Commander 


repre- 


the survivors of 


ceremonies 


sented 
the 
ing of the wreaths. 


in the plac- 


Garland 


Fulton, in charge of the Lighter-than-Air | 


Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
Starr Truscott, civilian 
than-air craft of the 
Navy, accompanied Lieutenant 
Arlington. 

The Los 


expert on lighter- 


Department of 


Bauch to 


now is com- 
Commander C. 
officer of the 


Angeles, which 
manded by Lieutenant 
Rosenthal, senior surviving 
Shenandoah, was scheduled to fly over 
Arlington in connection with the cere- 
monies, but, due to unfavorable 
did not make thé trip. 
Lieutenant Commander 


Zachary Lans- 


downe, Lieutenant Commander Louis Han- | 


cock, Lieutenant J. B. Lawrence, 
tenant (JG) E. W. Sheppard are the officers 
of the Shenandoah who are buriead at 
Arlington. The department also an- 


nounced that simultaneously with the plac- | 


ing of the wreaths on the graves at Arling- 
ton, a wreath was laid on the grave of 
Lieutenant A. R. Houghton, also killed in 
the Shenandoah wreck, who buried in 
Boston. 


is 


Teams Are Entered 


By Navy and Marine 


Corps in Air Races 


Flyers to Compete in Acrobatic 
Exhibit and in Contests for 
Trophies at Sesqui- 
centennial. 


[Continued From 

arranged for 
In this event the Navy 

use Curtiss fighting planes, and 


Page 


1.) 


has been Wednesday, Sep- 


tember 8. will 
the Ma- 


rine Corps Boeing Pursuit planes. 
Races and Teams Entered. 

Entries of the Navy and Marine Corps 
in the Sesquicentennial events are as 
follows: 

Entries in aerial acrobatic 
Navy—Lieut. C. T. 


Lieut. 


contest: 
Cuddihy, U. S. N:; 
Henderson, U. S. N., 
LieutJ Frank H. Conant, U. S. N. 
Marine Corps—Capt. 7. 
U. &. MM. Cis iat 
U. 8. M. C.: Ist 
8. 3: &: 
B. F. Belcher, 


George and 
James 
Lieut. W. L. McKitterick, 
Lieut. L. H. Sanderson, 
Master Technical 
CT. 2.C., 
Robert 


Moore, 


Sergeant 
and Master Tech- 
nical Sergeant Fry. 

“The Navy’s entires on September 9, in 
the Libert Engine Builders’ Trophy will be: 

Plane Pilot. 

DH Speeial—Lieut. G. T. Owens, U. S. N. 
NO-2—Lieut. Arthur Gavin, N. S. N. 
OL-3—Lieut. John Farnsworth, U. 
UO-1—Lieut. (j.g.) D. Cornwell, U. 8S. 
DH-4B—Lieut. E. W. Litch, U. S. N. 

On September 11, the following entries 
from the Navy will compete for the Kansas 
City Rotary Club Trophy: 

Plane 
F6C-1—Lieut. J. D. Barner, U: 
FD-3—Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, U. N 
F3W-1—Lieut. C. C. Champion, jr., U. 
FB-1—1st. Lt. L. H. Sanderson, U.S. M. 
FB-1—1st Lt. W. L, McKittrick, U.S. } 
I’'B-1—Master Technical Sergeant B. 

Belcher, U. S. M. & 

Lieutenant Gavin attached to 
Naval Aireraft factory. Lieutenants Farns- 
worth and Cornwell are in the Aircraft 
Scouting Fleet. Lieutenant 
Litch is from the Aircraft Squadrons, Bat- 
tle Fleet, and has just reported for duty 


Pilot. 
S. N. 
s. 


is 


| at the Anacostia Air Station. 

Lieutenants Owens, Barner and Cuddihy | 
Lieutenants Sander- | 
| son, McKittrick and Master Techrfeal Ser- | 


Anacostia. 


geant Belcher are from Quantico, Va. 


Secretary of War Approves 


Sum to Operate Snag-Boats 


An esiimate of $23,000 for operating 


| snag-boats on the Upper Mississippi River 


and its tributaries, during the fiscal year 
endjag June 30, 1927, has been approved 


| by Secretary Dwight F. Davis, the Depart- 


ment of War, has just announced. The 
Illinois River, a: tributary of the Missis- 
sippi, is net included in snag-boat operation 
estimate. is was stated. 


the | 


graves | 


the | 


weather, | 


and Lieu- | 


the 


2321) 


Science 


| Old Fort in Louisi 
With 1,096.88 Acres 
Is Offered for Sa 


Department of War Says H 
toric Tract Has Post 
Office and Telegraph 


Station. 


Fort St. Philip, one of the historic | 
strongholds of the lower Mississippi, is 
be sold under sealed bid by the Depa 
ment of War, | 


the money received. gol 

| into the housing fund to build modern By 

The I 
partment of War announced the call | 
bids on September 3, the property off 
comprising 1,096.88 acres and having 
post office and a telegraph station, with 
railway station six miles away. 

The sealed bids for the whole prop 
will be opened on October 5 in the Of 
of the Quartermaster General of the AF 

{ in Washington. 


History of Fort Related. 


The full text of the announcement 
| the sale by the Department of War gi 
the history of the fort, which is one 6 
number of famous sites being disposed 
to raise funds for the Army housing 9 
| gram. The announcement in full folle 
| Fort St. Philip, located on the left bal 
| of the Mississippi River approximately 
| miles south of New Orleans, in the Pa 
of, Plaquemine, will be sold by the ¥ 
Department on October 5, 1926. © Sea 
bids will be opened in the office of 
' Quartermaster General, Washington, at 
a. m. on that date. ’ 
Fort St. Philip reservation contains 
proximately 1,096.88 acres. There isap 
office and telegraph station located in 
post, and a railroad station at Bw 
La., six miles from the fort. Construct 
; of Fort St. Philip was started in the 
ter part of 1814, at which time it was 
| occupied by the United States for militd 
| purposes, particularly as a defense agai 
{ the British who had invaded Louisi 
| from the Gulf and were attempting 
| capture of New Orleans. During this 
riod Fort St. Philip was equipped with 
| guns, a magazine, and barracks €or 
company, and 260 artillerymen were 
tioned there. The records show that 
| battle was fought at Fort St. Philip 
| January 18, 1815. f 


Confederates Held Site. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Southern Army held Fort St. Philip } 
about a year. This fort and Fort Jae 
almost opposite, the Mississi 
| River, were bombarded by a flotilla un 
the command of Captain Porter, U. 
Navy. The bombardment lasted from 
morning of April 18 to April 24, 1862, 
was unsuccessful in breaking down 
| defense. However, on the morning 
April 24 the fleet succeeded in passing 
| forts and proceeded up-the river: A 
days, later Fort St. Philip, having 
subjected to both land and sea attack, 
surrendered to General Butler. 

Fort St. Philip was vacated as a pos 
1871, but in 1898 new buildings were 4 
structed and it was regarrisoned. In 
the name Fort St. Philip was dropped fi 
the list of posts and it was designated 
a sub-post of Jackson Barracks, Louis 
It was finally abandoned as a military q 
on November 20, 1922. 


Ten Chosen to Fly . 
To South Ameri 


War Department Issues Tentati 
List Headed by Major Dargud 
Chief of Air Service. 


racks at posts in active service. 


across 


A tentative list of pilots of army 
planes for the contemplated flight to Sq 
America, this fall, was announced 
tember 4, by the Department of War. 
list includes 10 Air Corps officers, hed 
by. Major Herbert A. Dargue, office 
the chief of the Air Corps, who wé 
be in charge ‘of the flight. 

The department explained, in conn 
with its announcement, that further 
tails of the contemplated flight are 
tingent upon arrangements now b 
made by the Department of State with 
South American countries over which 
planes would fly. 

The full text of the statement fo 

The War Department has announced 
following tentative list of pilots to 
part in the proposed aerial flight to Sé 
America some time this fall: 

Major Herbert A. Dargue, 
of Air Service (In charge). 
|} Captain Arthur B. McDaniel, K 

Field. ; 
Captain Ira C. Eaker, Office, Chie 
| Air Service. ; 

Captain 
Field. 

Ist Lieut. Bernard S. Thompson, Phi 
Field. 

Ist Lieut. Leonard D. Weddington, 
Sam Houston. 

lst Lieut. Charles McK. Rebinson, 
Crockett. 

Ist Lieut. 
Field. 

Ist Lieut. 
Field. 

Ist Lieut. John W. Benton, Crissy.B 

Further details of the proposed flight 
contingent upon arrangements now b 
made by the State Department with 
South American countries it is ¢on 
| plated to visit. } 





Office, © 


Clinton F. Woolsey, Med 


Muir S. Fairchild, 


Ennis C. Whitehead, Wr 


Contraet Is Lei for Repair 
Of Buildings at Navy Arse 


A contract of $567,600 for the 
buildings at the Naval Ammual 
Depot at Lake Denmark, N. J., dan 

!in the recent explosion there, has” 

| awarded to Waldemar Mortensen, Ine 

New. York City, the Department 6 

Navy has announced. The contract 

lates that repair work on 11. of the 

ings must be completed within 60 

and the remaining 21 in 120 days, 7 
It was pointed out by departmel 

cials that reconstruction of the Lake 

mark properties damaged so that. 

cannot be repaired will have to @ t 

gressional action. Existing Na 

priations, it was explained, must 

for their originally designated p 

although the contract which was” 

| the repair work is from conting 
funds, cm 
| Seven bids for the repair work 

| ceived by the department. Th 

, Mortensen Corporation was 
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Inventories 


Depreciation 


structions Given | Lumber and Storage Company Gets Part Relief 


For Computing Tax 
‘On Installment Sales 


mmissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Also Rules for Re- 
turns Made on Deferred 
Payments. 


Sale of Stocks Is Held 


As Increase in Capital 


Tax Board Orders Reduction, 
However, After Securities 
Are Repurchaied. 


URyY Decision 3921. 
ne Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued Tax Decision No. 3921 con- 
bir ng instructions as to the return and 
tation of income tax on sales of 
onal and real property on the install- 
mt plan and deferred-payment sales of 
property not on the installment plan. 

full text follows: 


To Collectors of Internal 
hers Concerned: 
Sections 212 (4), 232, and 1208 of the 
yenue act of 1926 pertaining to sales of The full text of the case follows: 
onal and real property provide as fol- John E. Hughes, esq., for the petitioner. 
8: Ellis W. Manning, esq,, for the commas- 
“Sec. 212. (d) Under regulations pre- | Sioner. 
bed by the commissioner, with the ap Before Marquette and Morris. 
Oval of the Secretary, a person who This appeal from a determination of a 
ularly sells or otherwise disposes of | deficiency in income and profits taxes for 
rsonal property on the installment plan | the calendar years 1919 and 1921 in the 
return as income therefrom in*any | amount of $9,039.12. “The deficiency results 
able year that proportion of the install- | from the disallowamce of bad debts inven- 
t payments actually received in that | tory and adjustments and reduction af in- 
which the total profit realized or to | vested capital. 
realized when the payment is com- Findings 
sted, bears to the total contract price. For a considerable time prior to 1915, 
m the case (1) of a casual sale or other Ralph G. Hutchins, Eugene R. Hutchins 
ual disposition of personal property for | and Carleton B. Hutehins had carried on 
price exceeding $1,000, or (2) of a sale | q lumber and storage business at Blue 
other disposition of real property, if in | sland, Illinois, - umder the,gname of 
ther case the initial payments do not |] Eqytchins Lumber & Storage Compamy. 
ceed one-fourth of the purchase price,| On April 22, 1915, said business acquired 
he imcome may, under regulations pre- 
ribed by the commissioner, with the ap- 
Oval of the Secretary, be returned on the 
basis and in the manner above prescribed 
this subdivision. As used in this sub- 
vision the term ‘initial payments’ means 
ne payments received im cash or prop- 
y other than evidences of indebtedness 
the purchaser during the taxable pe- 
od im which the sale or other disposi- 
on is made. 


APPEAL oF HUTCHINS TLuUMBER AND STORAGE 
Co., Boarp or TAX A Ppzazs, No. 3307. 


The appeal of the Eiutchins Lumber amd 
Storage Company, from the determination 
of a deficinecy of $9.039.12 in income amd 
profits taxes for 1919 and 1921, involvimeg 
disallowance for bad debts, inventory ad- 
justments and reduction of invested capital, 
was sustained in part by the Board of 
Tax Appeal. 


Revenue and 


of Fact. 


less proper allowance for damage and use, 
if any. 

If the vendor Chooses as a 
consistent practice to retumn the inegme 
from installment sales on the straimht 
accrual or cash receipts and disbursememts 
basis, such a course is permissible. 

The foregoing prowisions shall be retro- 
actively applied in computing income from 
the sale of persomal property under t 
revenue acts of 1916. 1917, 1918, 1921. :#nd 
1924, or any such acts as amended. Any 
dealer in personal property on the 
stallment plan whose books of account 
contain adequate imformation and were 
kept so that income can he accurately COm- 
puted on the installment basis may file 
amended returns accordingly, and the ex- 
cess of the amount of any tax previously 
paid over the tax aS computed on the in- 
stallment basis aS herein provided shall, 
subject to the statutory period of limita- 
tions properly applicable thereto, be cred- 
ited or refunded. 


Ruling Made on Realty Sales. 


Sale of Real Property fn Lots: Where 
tract of land is purchased with a View 
to dividing it into lots or parcels of ground 
to be sold as sych, the cost or other 
shall be equitably apportioned to 
eral lots or parcelS and made a matter 
record on the booKs of the taxpayer, to 
end that any gaim derived from the sale 
of any such lots or parcels which consti- 
tutes taxable income may be returned 
income for the year in which the sale is 
made. This rule contemplates that there 
will be a measure Of gain or loss on every 
lot or parcel sold, amd not that the capital 
im the entire tract shall be extinguished 
before any taxable income shall be re- 
turned. The sale Of each lot or parcel vill 
be treated as a separate transaction, and 
gain or loss computed accordingly. 

Sale of Real Property Involving De- 
ferred Payments: Under Section 212 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 deferred-pay- 
ment sales of real prperty fall. into 
classes when considered with respect 
the terms of sale, as follows: 

(1) Sales of property on the installment 
Plan, tha is, sales im which the payments 
received in cash Or property other than 
evidences of indebtedness of the purchaser 
during the taxable year in which 
is made, do not exceed one-fourth 
purc'aise price. 

(2) Deferred-paymient sales not the 
installment plan, that is, sales in wliich 
the payments received in cash or property 
other than evidences of indebtedness of 
the purchaser durimg@ the taxable year in 
which the sale is made, exceed one-fourth 
of the purchase price. 

Sales Agreerments Classified. 

* Sales falling 

(2) 


matter of 


he 
Section Applicable to Corporations. 
“Set. 232. In the case of a corporation 
bject to the tax imposed by section 230 
he term ‘net income’ means the gross 
come as defined in section 233 less the 
Pductions allowed by sections 234 and 206, 
d the net income shall be computed on 
® same basis as is provided in subdivi- 
ons (b) and (d) of section 212 or in sec- 
pm 226. In the case of a foreign corpora- 
on or of a corporation entitled to the 
mefits of section 262 the computation 
all also be made in the manner provided 
section 217. 
Sec. 1208. The provisions of subdivision 
) of section 212 shall be retroactively ap- 
ied im computing income under the pro- a 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1916, the 
evenue Act of 1917, the Revenue Act of 
18, the Revenue Act of 1921, or the Rev- 
ue Act of 1924, or any of such acts as 
mended. Any tax that has been paid 
der such acts prior to the enactment 
this act, if in excess of the tax imposed 
y¥ such acts as retroactively modified by 
tis section, shall, subject to the statutory 
od of limitations properly applicable 
ereto, be credited or refunded to the tax- 
yer as provided in section 284. 


Methods of Installment Sales. 


Sale of Personal Property on Installment 
am: Dealers in personal property ordi- 

Ty sell either for cash or on the per- 
mal credit of the purchaser or on the 
stallment plan. Dealers who sell on the 
staliment plan usually adopt one of four 
ays of protecting themselves in case of 
fault: 

(a) By an agreement that title is to re- 

aim im the vender until the purchaser 

S completely performed his part of the 

ansaction; 

(b) By a form of contract in which title 
conveyed to the purchaser immediately, 

at subject to a lien for the unpaid por- 

m of the purchase price: 

(c) By a present transfer of title to the 
rchaser, who at the same time executes 
reconveyance in the form of a chattel 

ortgage to the vendor, or 

(a) By conveyance to a trustee pending 
Ormance of the contract and subject 
its provisions. 

'The general purpose and effect being the 
© in all of these cases, the same rule 
uniformly applicable. The rule pre- 

ribed is that a person who regularly sells 
otherwise disposes of personal property 
the installment plan. whether or not 

‘le remains in the vendor until the prop 

ly is fully paid for, may return as income 

erefrom in any taxable year that pro- 

rtion af the installment payments 

ally received in that year which 

tal or gross profits (that is, sales less 

St of goods sold) realized or to be real- 


ba sis 
the sev- 

of 
the 


as 


two 


to 


the sale 


the 


of 


on 


within 
include (a) 

chase and sale which 
conveyance is not 


class (1) and «lass 
agreements of pur: 
contemplate that a 
to he made at the out- 
set, but only after all or a substamtial 
portion of the purchase price has 
paid, and (b) sales where there is an im- 
mediate transfer of title, the vendor being 
Protected by a mortgage or other lien 
to deferred payments. 

In the sale of mortgaged property 
amount of the mortgage, whether 
Property is merely taken subject to 
mortgage or whether the mortgage is as: 
sumed by the purchaser, shall not be con.- 
Sidered as 4 part of the “initial payments” 
or of the “total comtract price” 
be included part of the “purchase 
Price,” terms are used in section 
212 (d) of the revemue act of 1926 and in 
this Treasury decision. Commissioners 
and other selling expenses paid or in 
curred by the vendor are not to be de. 
ducted or taken into account in determin 
ing the amount of the “initial paymemts,” 
the “total contract price,” or the ‘**pur-. 
chase price.” 

Sale of Real Property on Installment 
Plan: In transactioms included in the first 
class of deferred-payment sales the Vemdor 
may return income from such trans 
actions in any taxable year that proportion 
of the installmemt payments actually re. 
ceived in that year which the total profit 
realized or to be realized when the property 
is paid for bears to the total contract price. 

Ruling Applied to Returned Property. 

If for any reasom the purchaser Gefaults 
in any of his payments and the vendor re. 
turning income om the installment ‘bhasis 
repossesses the property, the entire anxount 
received on installment payments and 
tained by the vendor, less the sum of 
profits previously’ returned as income 
an amount representing proper adjust: 
ment for exhaustion, wear and tear, ob. 
solescénce, amortiza tion, and depletion of 
the property while in the hands of the 
purchaser, will be income of the vendor 
for the year in Which the property’ is re. 
possessed, und the basis of the property in 
the hands of the wendor will be the orig, 
inal basis at the time of the installment 
sale. 

if the vendor Chooses asa matter of 
sistent practice @» return the income from 
installment saleS On the straight accrual 
or cash receipts amd disbursements basis, 
such a course is permissible, and the 
will be treated as deferred.payment 
not on the installment plan 

Deferred-payment Sales of Real Propetry 


alike 


been 


ac- 
the as 
the 
the 
the 


2d when the property is paid for, bears 
the total contract price. 

Rule Given for Computing Income. 
Thus the income of a dealer in personal 
operty on the installment plan may 
certained by taking as income that 
mm of the total payments received in the 
xable year from installment sales (such 
Yments being allocated to the year 
paimst the sales of which they apply), 
tich the total or gross profit realized or 
be realized on the total installment sales 
ade during each year bears to the total 
Mtract price of all such sales made dur- 
@ that respective year. No payments 
ceived. in the taxable year shall be ex- 
3ded in computing the amount of income 

be returned on the ground that they 
pre received under a sale, the total profit 
pm which was returned as income dur- 
ig @ taxable year or years prior to the 

mged by the taxpayer to the installment 
eis of returning income. Deductible 
ms. are not to be allocated to the years 

which the profits from the sales of a 
rticular year are to be returned as in- 
me, but must be deducted for the taxable 
ar im which the items are paid or in- 
fred or paid or accrued, as provided by 
btion 200 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
m the case of a casual sade or other dis 

ftion of personal property for a price 
peeding $1,000, income may be returned 

The installment basis provided the pay- 
mts received in cash or property other 
lam. @vidences of indebtedness of the pur- 

‘ during the taxable year in which 

_ sale or other disposition is made do 

© @xceed onefourth of the purchase 


be 
por- 
as 


as those 


as 


re: 
the 
and 


m Required on Repossessed Property. 

if” for any reason the purchaser defaults 
an of his payments, and the vendor 
Wartime income on the installment basis 
® the property, the entire 

i@umt received on installment payments 
sretained by the vendor, less the profits 

sviously returned as income, will be in- 
me of the vendor for the year in which 
ty property is repossessed, and the prop- 
# Tepossessed must be included in the 


con- 


Sales 
Sules 


in- | 


but shall | 


ata cost Of $8,076, a tract of land of ap- 
proximately 8 1-3 acres, located at Blue 
Island, a suburb of Chicago, along the 
Dixie Hisshwvay and the main line of the 
Indiana Haxbor Belt Railroad. When ac: 
quired, the improvements on the prop: 
erty consisted of a small cottage and a 
barn. 

The company immediately graded the 
land, filed it in with three te four feéet 
of cinders, put a drainage ditch around 
the tract, amd prior to September 29, 1915, 
further improved it with a railroad grade 
| switch track, 1,400 feet acros the property 
to the northwest corner thereof, with two 
leads with 85-pound rails off the main 
line of the Imdiana Harbor Belt Railroad; 
a tight bomrd fence about eight feet in 
height, with wiring on the top, around the 
entire plot of land; one lumber storage 
building 7@ by 118 feet, a rnill-building 
plant 30 byw 40-feet, one office building 
20 by 86 feet, all the said buildings being 
wired motors and light; a _ sawdust 
vault <yclone 20 by 20 feet and 30 
feet in heig@ht: and lumber foundation ap- 
proximately” 2,000 by 20 feet. 


for 


and 


Comveyed to Corporation. 
September 29, 1915, this tract 
improvermnerats thereon, together with the 
“business, g@Oods, wares and merchandise, 
accounts receivable, and good wvill,”’ was 
conveyed to the taxpayer corporation, 
which was incorporated September 13, 
1915, undex the laws of Illimois with a 
capital stock of $50,000, divi@ed into 500 
shares of the par value of $100, in ex- 
change for its capital stock, Ralph G 

Hutehins receiving 350 shares. 

The resolution of the board of directors 
of the corporation accepting the property 
above set Out in payment of the capital 
stock of the corporation was as _ follows: 

“Resolved, That all of the goods, wares. 
merchandise accounts receivable, cash on 
hand, good will and real estate of the 
business NOW owned by the subscribers to 
the capital stock of this company may be 
conveyed aand assigned by them to this 
company in full payment of their sub. 
scriptions to the capital stock of said com- 
pany, all of said property thaving been 
acquired bx them with the view to trans: 
ferring and conveying the same to this 
company @&S soon as it was authorized to 
take title thereto, and that the proper 
officers of this company be, and they are 
hereby authorized and empowered to issué 
500 shares of the capital stock of this 
company’ to the subscribers for the afore 
said property so conveyed amd sold by 
them, the indebtedness of sai@ subscribers 
being hereby assumed by this company.” 


with the 


Transfer Is Detailed. 
transferred the corpora- 
tion consisted of $9,065 in cash; mniscellane- 
ous persomal property, consisting of saws 
and sawemill machinery, having at that 
time am actual cash value of $1,259.24: 
648,000 feet of vertical grain rammning-board 
Slats; 303,648 feet of sills, and 
200,000 feet of other lumber, the total cash 
value of all said lumber beimg $46,491.68 
and the land and improverments above 
described, which, at the time paid in, had 
an actual cash value of $35,346. Against 
the above items so paid in, the corporation 
took over # liability of $13,500. 


The assets to 


stock car 


The stock book of the corporation shows 
that the S00 shares of capital stock were 
all issued On September 29, 1915. On No- 
vember 17 and December 8, 1915, Ralph 
G. Hutchins donated to the corporation 
50 and 2900 shares, respectively, of its 
capital stok. December 22, 1915, the said 
were sold to the Booth-Kelley 
Company for a consideration of 
of which $10,000 was paid in cash 


250 shares 
Lumber 
$30,000, 
Pe 
class of deferred-payment sales the obliga- 
tions of the purchaser received by the 
vendor are tobe considered as the equiva- 
lent cash to the amount of their fair 
market value in ascertaining the profit or 
loss from the transaction. 
Provisiom for Computing Grain or Loss. 
If the wendor had retained title to the 
property» <and the purchaser defaults in any 
of his pay ments, and the vendor repossesse 
the same by agreement or process of law, 
the differermce between (1) the entire amount 
of the payments actually received on the 
contract and retained by the wendor, and 
(2) the saam of the profits previously re- 
turned imcome in connection therewith 
and an ammount representing proper adjust- 
ment for exhaustion, wear ame tear, abso- 
lescence, Amortization and depletion of the 
property While in the hands of the pur- 
chaser, Will constitute gain or loss, as the 
case may be, to the vendor for the year in 
which the property is repossessed, and the 
basis of the property in the hands of the 
vendor will be the original basis at the time 
of the sale. 


of 


as 


If the wendor had previously 
tile te the purchaser, and the purchaser 
defaults in any of his payments and the 
vendor reacquires the property, such rez 
possessior: shall be regarded as a transfer 
by the vendor, in exchange for the prop- 
erty, of sO much of the face value of the 
purchaser’s obligations as are applied by 
the vender to the purchase or bid price 
of the property. Such an exchange will be 
regarded as having resulted in the realiza 
tion by thhe vendor of gain or lofs, as the 
case may be, for the year of repossession, 
measured by the difference between the 
fair market value of the property and the 
face value of those obligatioms of the pur- 
chaser which were applied by the vendor 
to the purchase or bid price of the prop- 
erty to the extent that the fair market 
value thereof was previously recognized 
in computing income. The fair market 
value of the property shall be presumed 
to be the amount for which it is bid in 
by the wendor in the absence of clear 


transferred 








@mtory of the vendor at its original cost, 


\ 
1 
s 


and convincing proof to the contrary. If 
the property so acquired subsequently 
sold, the basis for determinimg gain or loss 
is the fair market value of the property 
at the date of acquisition. 

If the Obligations received by the vendor 
have mo fair market value, the payments 
in cash Or other property having a fair 
market walue shal be applied against and 
reduce the basis of the property sold, and 
if in excess of such basis, shall be taxable 
to the extent of the excess. Gain or loss 
is realized when the obligations are dis 
posed of Or Satisfied, the amount being the 
difference between the reduced basis as 
provided above and the 
therefor 

Retroactive Application: 
of this "Treasury decision 
actively applied in computimge income un- 
der the Revenue Acts of 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1921 and 1924, or any of such acts as 
amended. in accordance with section 1208 
of the FRrevenue Act of 1926. 

All rulings inconsistent herewith 
hereby revoked. 
and,$20,000 in lumber 
ket price 

The cash 


is 


The provisions 
shall be retro- 


are 


at the then mar- 


was received by the corpora 


mot in Investment Plan; In the second | tion in 1915 and the lumber was delivered 


é 


amount realized | 





In Tax Appeal Which Deals With Eight Questions 


Drop in Material Value 
Allowed as Deduction 


Firm Declared Wathin Rights In 
Charging Off Losses Due 
To Depreeiations. 


in lots, 
by the 


the last of wehhich 
corporation in 1916. 


Repurchase Arranged. 

February 5, 1919, the petitioner agreed 
to repurchase from the Booth-Kelley Lum- 
ber Company the said 250 shares for 
$60,000. Of the above amount, $15,000 was 
paid from funds in the petitioner's treas- 
ury. and thé remainder, $45,000, out of 
funds borrowed from the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, which amounts were 
repaid during 1919 and 1920. 

The petitioner's net income for 
was found by the Comnmisisoner be 
$57,485.51, and its ‘met income for 1920 
was found to be $77,079.42. The Commis- 
sioner deducted $42,227.10 from petitioner's 
invested capital for 1919, because of the 
purchase of its own stock as above stated. 

In arriving at the g@mount of this de- 
duction the Commissiomer used the follow- 
ing formula in ascertaining the current 
earnings available for the purchase of 
such stock 

In re: Hutchins Liuamber Storage Co., 
year ended December 31, 1919. 


Invested Capital. 

Invested capital disclosed by books, $120,- 
647.16. 

As corrected, $76,117.83. 

Net deductions as explained below, $44,- 
528.33. 

AQAditions: (a) Excessive depreciation to 
December 31, 1918: See recapitulation of 
depreciation, $9,770.13 ; total additions, 
$9,770.38. 

Reductions: 

(b) $25,000 par value stock purchases, 
$42,733.86: for $60,312.36, April 15, 1919, 

(ce) Divindend—Decermber 12, 1919—paid 
from earnings, Z 

(ad) Income tax—1918, $9,962.33. 

(e) <Addional income tax 1917, $1,603.52. 

Total reductions, $54,299.71. 

Net reductions as above, $44,529.33. 


was received 


1919 
to 


Items Changed. 
(b>) $25,000 par Valtae@ capital stock pur- 
chased, April 15, 1919, $60,312.36. 
Taxable net earnings: for year, $55,805.97. 
Tentative tax, $21,830.75. 
Net income available for dividends, 


Net earnings per day, 1-365=$94.4522. 








ALL Starements Herere Ans Grvew on Orricrat AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WutHovut Com™ment sy THe Uwnirtep States Dalry. 


Customs Rulings 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard LaAbrary-Index and File Cards approzimately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference, 


erty Not on Installment. 


4 GAINS AND LOSSES: Sales on Installment and Deferred-Payment and of Real Prop- 


Method of computing income tax involved in transactions for sale of personal and 
real property on installment plan, sale of real property on deferred payments or in lots, 


and deferred-payment sales of real 


property 


not on installment plan, discussed.— 


T. D. 3921, August 27, 1926.—Index Page 2822, Col. 1. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Taxpayer’s Stock Acquired for Cash. 
Petitioner purchased $25,000 par value of-its own stock for $60,000 cash, $45,000 of 


which was borrowe 


q; held that invested capital should be reduced to extent that total 


amount pald exceeds current earnings available at date of purchase.—Appeal of Hut- 


chins Lumber & Storage Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 2322, Col. 2 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Amount Received Upon Sale of Donated Stock. 
Shares of stock donated to petitioner and sola; held amount received may be in- 


cluded in invested 
Appeals.}+-Index Page 2322, Col. 2. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: 81 


sapital—Appeal of Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co. (Board of Tax 


us: Value of Land. 


In detérmining suFplus, orice paid for land in April, 1915, immaterial where, be- 
tween April and September, character of land was converted from vacant to industrial. 
—Appeal of Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co, (Board of “Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2322, 


Col. 2. 


INVENTORIES: Valuation: Depreciation. 


Certain lumber on hand at close of 1919 and 1921, unsalable due to damaged con- 


dition; held petitioner 


may reduce its closing inventories for those years’ by amount of 


cost of such lumber.—Appeal of Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


—Index Page 2322, Col. 2. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Reduction for Income and Profits Taxes for Prior Years. 
Reduction of invested capital for income and profits taxes for prior years in con- 


formity to Sec. 1207, 


thereafter sold should be Included in in- 


| vested capital. 


| reduced 


(3) Whether invested capital should be 
1919 by $42,227.10 upon the 


purchase of its own stock with borrowed 


for 


| money. 


(4) Whether there should be a reduction 


in invested capital for the years 1919 and 


$34,- | 


1921 of additional taxes for prior years. 

(5) Whether the commissioner erred in 
reducing petitioner's invested capital for 
1919, by the amount of $5,126.94, on 
count of an adjustment in the opening 
inventory for 1918. 

(6) Whether petitioner entitled to 
deduct the cost of unsalable lumber in its 
inventory in 1919 and 1921. 

(7) Whether the, commissioner erred in 
disallowing in 1921 ‘the sum of $6,916.42 de- 
ducted as bad debts. 

(8) Whether petitioner is entitled to spe- 
cial relief under’ section 327 (c) of the Reve- 


ac- 


was 


| nue Act of 1918. 


March 15, 1919, $25,000 par value stock | 


purchased for $60,312.36. 
Earnings available——-73 days, $6,895.04. 
Amount to be deducted from 12-31-18 
surplus, $53,417.32. 
$53,417.32—292 days, $42,733.86. 


Reductions: Listed. 

The commissioner reduced petitioner’s 
invested capitdl for the year 1919 by the 
sum of $9,962.33, representing 1918 income 
and profits taxes of $23,578.76 prorated 
from the dates the four 
thereof became due amd payable, and by 
the further sum of $1,603.52, representing 
additional income and 
for the year 1917, which were paid by the 
petitioner on January 8, 1920. 

The commissioner also reduced peti- 
tiomer'’s invested capital for the year 1971 
by the sum of $12.775.21, representing 1920 
income and profits taxes prorated from 
the qdates the four imstallments thereof 


became due and payable, by the further | 


sum of $1,603.62, :«dditional 
profits taxes for 1917, 
1920, and by the further sums of $10,543.41 
and $2,120.52, additional income and profits 
taxes for the years 1918 and 1919, re- 
spectively. 

Im computing 
year 1917, petitioner 
of the close of 
$5,126.94 less than the 
ventory shown in its 
The commissioner recomputed the net 
come for the year 1917 on the basis 
the higher book value, showing an 
crease in the net in«e-ome for that year, 
over that shown by the petitioner in its 
return of $5,126.94 

Income for 
computing its ne 

the petitioner 
vemtory inthe same 
as the closing invent 
the preceding year. 
computed the net in 
basis of the higher 
ing a decrease in t 
year, under that sh 
in its return, of $5 

Im computing the 
capital for the year 
reduced the earned 
gsimmning of the vea by the amount 
the decrease in the 1918 net income re- 
sulting from his adj:astment of the open- 
ing inventory, but gcawe no recognition to 
the increase in the 
from. his adjustment 
tory of that year 

Im _ December, 1914 
tiomer made a4 surves and examination 
the lumber in ward and ascertained 
that a certain amoumt was unsalable be- 
cause it was cracked, imperfect, 
dry rotted and 
charged off for the 
that lumber, which was $15,315.86. 

Course Repeated in 1921. 

Im December, 1921, the officers likewise 
made an examination of the lumber in 
yard and charged off the cost of lumber 
which was unsalable because of its imper- 
fect and damaged state. The cost of the 
lurmber so charge@ eff for the year 
Was $11,226.53. 

For the year 1921 the commissioner dis- 


allowed a deduction of $6,916.42 for alleged 
bad debts. Included 
the sum of $4,854.70 
tionmer's books as a 
count 
Box 


income and 
paid on January 8 


its met income for 
used an inventory 
year which 
value of the 


the 
as 


that was 


of 


1918 Revised. 
t income for the year 
used an opening 
rmountas that shown 
Ory in its return for 
The qwmmissioner re- 
ome for 1918 on the 
tpook inventory, show- 
met income for that 
wn by the petitioner 
126.94. 
petitioner's invested 
1919, the commissioner 
surplus as of the be- 


In 
1918, 


of the closing inven- 


officers of the peti- 


its 


charged off on peti- 
bad debt from an ac- 

with the United States Lumber & 
x Company, located at Portland, Oreg. 
This $4,854.70 was am zsmount paid by peti- 
tioner for freight on Lumber shipped by the 
United States Lumber & Box Company and 
stored in the petitioner’s yard. Claim was 
made against the 
Box Company for 
freight so paid, and 
paid during the year 
the so-called bad 
$2,061.72, 
never been collected 
lected by it 

Opinion By Mfr. Morris. 

"he questions presented for determina- 
tion in this appeal are: 

(1) The amount of paidin surplus 9 
which the petitioner is entitled. 

<2) Whether the sale price of $30,000 for 
250 shares of stock donated to the cor- 


the amount of the 
the claim was finally 


debt, amounting to 


and can not be col- 


of | 


1917 income resulting ! 


On the first point it is clear from the 
evidence submitted that the invested cap- 
ital, including paid-in surplus, is greater 
than the amount allowed by the Commis- 


| sioner. 


| stock for $30,000 as determinative of the 
j value of the assets. 


installments | 


excess-profits taxes | 


in- | and September, 
books of account. | property 
in- | 


in- | 


| record 





in- | 


| at the time 





| capital 


Stock Sale Discussed. 
Under the circumstances, we do _ not 
consider the sale to the Booth-Kelley 
Lumber Company of one-half the capital 


That company was 
a considerably larger concern whose busi- 
ness extended over a wide arear. Its as- 
sistance and influence and removal as a 
competitor were thought to be extremely 
valuable in the further development of 
the petitioner’s business. 

Testimony concerning what was paid in 


to the aprporation is not conficiting. There ~ 


can be no doubt about the $9,065 cash, 
and the €ommissioner has stipulated of 
that the misceallaneous personal 
property other than the lumber at the 
time paid in had an actual cash value of 
$1,259.24. The only other items, the value 
of which\the board is called upon to de- 
termine, are the land with its improve- 
ments and the lumber. 

The expert testimony in regard to the 
value of the land and buildings is that 
the actual cash value of the real estate 
at the time paid in to the corporation was 
$36,346. The price paid for the land in 
April, 1915, is immaterial. Between April 
1915, the character of the 
had been completely changed, 
having been converted from pratcically 
vacant land into an industrial plant. 

Expert Data Accepted. 

There is no evidence in the record of 
any sales of a similar character in the 
vicinity where this land was located, but 
we are satisfied with the expert testi- 
mony as to its actual cash value. 

As to the value of the lumber paid in 
to the corporation, the testimony shows 
the market price of this grade of lumber 
paid in, and there is no dis- 
pute as to the amount thereof. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the actual cash value 
of the lumber was $46,491.68. This amount 
plus the actual cash of the other assets 
and minus the liability of $13,500, which 
the corporation assumed, gives the peti- 
tioner a paid-in surplus of $29,661.92, as 
claimed by it. e 

The second point is whether or not the 
petitioner may include in its invested cap- 
ital $30,000 received upon the sale of 250 
shares of its stock donated to it by one 
of its stockholders and thereafter sold. 
The evidence shows that of the $50,000 
stock issued in’ September, 1915, 


| 250 shares thereof were, in November and 


of | 
| Booth-Kelley 
warped, | 


otherwise damaged. It | 
year 1919 the cost of 


the | 


1921 | 


December, 1915, donated to the corporation 
by Ralph G. Hutchins and sold to the 
Lumber Company for a con- 
sideration of $30,000, of which $10,000 was 
paid in cash and $20,000 in lumber at the 
then market price. 

Held Invested Capital. 

This $30,000 was paid in to the corpo- 
ration for its capital stock and the com- 
missioner's action in refusing to recognize 
it as invested capital isinerror. It clearly 
comes within the definition of invested 
capital contained in saction 326 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 


The third question is whether the com- 


missioner erred in reducing petitioner's in- 


| vested capital 
im this deduction was | 
| count 


United States Lumber & 


1924. The balance of | 


was charged off in 1921 and has | 


| 


for 1919 by the amount of 
$42,227.10, or any other amount, on ae- 
of the purchase by it of $25,000 
par value of its own stock for $60,000 cash. 
The amount of the reduction which the 
commissioner has made was arrived at by 
the use of the formula set out in the find- 
ings of fact. 

The petitioner contends that this stock 
was purchased entirely out of current earn- 
ings and borrowed funds which were 
paid out of current earnings and, since 
no money hitherto included in invested 
capital was taken therefrom by this pur- 
chase, there should be no reduction in in 
vested capital. 

To merely state the 
tentions is to disclose their fallacy. It 
lies in the fact that the petitioner is at- 
tempting to fix the character of the trans- 
action according to the source from which 
the funds were derived. It is an attempt 
to earmark dollars. 

We think it immaterial 
funds which were used in 


re- 


petitioner's con- 


whether the 


poration by one of the stockholders and ’ of this stock were borrowed or taken from 


’ 


the purchase’ 


Revenue Act of 1926, approved.—Appeal of Hutchins Lumber and 
Storage Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)}—Index Page 2322, 


Col, 2. 


funds already in the petitoner’s treasury. 
The important facts upon which we must 
adjudge the character of this transaction 
are—that the Booth-Kelley Lumber Com- 
pany had acquired this stock fygom the 
petitioner for the sum of $30,000, which 
became a part of the petitioner's paid-in 
capital; that upon the repurchase of this 
stock the petitioner returned to the Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Company the latter's con- 
tribution of $30,000 capital and its share 
in the petitioner’s accumulated surplus. 

It was a capital transaction involving 
“a return to this particular stockholder 
of its capital qpntribution plus its share 
in the accumulated surplus, and the paid- 
in capital and surplus, of which these 
funds were a part, were lessened by the 
withdrawal of the same. The purchase 
by a corporation of its owg capital stock 
eliminates the stockholder without sub- 
stituting another in his place, repays to 
the withdrawing member his share of the 
capital, and reduces the amount of «the 
fund contributed to the common venture. 
See Appeal of Simmons and Hammond 
Mfg. Co., 1 B. T. A. 803. . 

error Cited to Commissioner. 

In arriving at the amount of the reduc- 
tion of invested capital the commissioner 
has again invoked the theory previously 
considered and condemned by this board, 
that of reducing the net income hy 4 s0- 
called tentative tax for the purpose of 
determining the earnings available for dis- 
tribution or retirement of capital stock. 
Upon authority of our decision in the Ap- 
peal of L. S. Ayers & Company, 1 B. T. A. 
1135, we must hold that the commissioner’s 
action in this respect is in error. Subject 
to this modification of the formula used 
by the commissioner, we approve the com- 
missioner’s acion in reducing petitioner's 
invested capital on account of this trans- 
action, to the extent that the total amount 
paid, to-wit, $60,000, exceeds the current 
earnings available at the date of purchase. 

The fourth point is whether the commis- 
sioner erred in reducing the invested capi- 
tal for each of the years under ‘considera- 
tion on account of income and profits taxes 
as set out in the findings of fact. The 
several adjustments made by the commis- 
sioner are in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the regulations in force in respect 
of the wears under consideration, and are 
therefore approved. Section 1297 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

Earned Surplus Taken Up. 

The fifth point relates to the reduction 
of petitioner’s earned surplus, for invested 
capital purposes, at the beginning of the 
taxable year 1919, by the amount of 
$5,126.94, on account of an adjustment, in 
a similar amoynt, of petitioner’s opening 
inventory for 1918, which adjustment re- 
sulted in a reduction of petitioger’s net 
income for the year 1918. The commis- 
sioner increased the petitioner’s closing in- 
ventory for 1917 by the amount of $5,126.94, 
which resulted in an increase in the peti- 
tioner’s net income for that year, over that 
shown by the books of account, of a sim- 
ilar amount. 

To be consistent with his action in re- 
spect of the year 1917, the commissioner 
increased the opening inventory for the 
year 1918 by the amount of $5,126.94, 
which resulted in a decrease in the peti- 
tioner’s net income for that year, under 
that shown by the books of account, of a 
similar amount. The increase in the 1917 
net income was offset by the decrease in 
like amount of the 1918 net income, and 
petitioner's earned surplus is not affected 
by these adjustments. 

The sixth point is whether or not the 
petitioner is entitled to deduct the cost of 
certain lumber from its closing inventory 
for 1919 and 1921. 

Deductions Held Proper. 

The commissioner in his answer admits 
that any goods in an inventory which are 
unsalable at normal priaes or unsalable in 
the normal way because of damage, imper- 
fections, etc., should be valued at bona 
fide selling prices, less cost of selling. The 
only evidence in the record in regard to 
this deduction was the evidence submitted 
by the petitioner to the effect that, during 
the yeans in question, when lumber was 
loaded ott of its yard during the process 
of unstacking a pile, rotten and damaged 
pieces would be discovered which the cus- 
tomer would not accept and which were 
unsalable because of their conditoin, and 
that in such cases the cost of the lumber 
was charged off. From the evidence sub- 
mitted we are of the opinion that the peti- 
tioner was entitled to deduct from inven- 
tory in 1919 the amount of $15,315.86 and 
in 1921, $11,226.43, the cost of this unsal- 
able lumber. 

The seventh point is whether the Com- 
missioner erred in disallowing deductions 
in 1921 amounting to $6,916.42 as bad 
debts. Of this amount $4,854.70 repre- 
sented a freight bill paid by the petitioner 
on a shipment of lumber, which was stored 
in its yard, for the United States Lumber 
and Box Company of Portland, Oregon. 

The evidence was not convincing as to 
the worthlessness of this debt. On the 
contrary it appears that the .petitioner 
had some security for its final payment, 
which was made in 1924. We are there- 
fore of the opinion that it is not an al- 
lowable deduction for 1921. The balance 
of $2,061.72 is properly deductible as bad 


Levies 


Assessments 


Leather Cases Held 
_ Cigarette Holders 


Customs Court Affirms Assessment 
Of Smokers’ Articles And 
Not Pocketbooks. 


A protest filed by A. Steinweg & Co., of 
New York, against the collector's assess- 
ment of duty as smokers’ articles, under 
Paragraph 1454, Tariff Act of 1922, at 60 
per cent ad valorem, on certain leather 
cigarette cases, is dismissed in a decision 
just handed down by the United States 
Customs Court. 


The importers, in challenging this classi- 
fication, claimed the cases in question to 
be more properly dutiable under paragraph 
1432, act of 1922, at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
as pocketbooks and other articles wholly 
or in chief value of leather, or under the 
last part of paragraph 410, at 33 1-3 per 
cent ad valorem, as manufactures in chief 
value of wood. 

Judge Young, in affirming the collectors 
assessment at the 60 pe cent rate under 
the provisions of said paragraph 1454, 
writes as follows: 

The question is whether the merchandise 
in question should be classified as smokers’ 
articles under paragraph 1454 or as claimed 
in paragraphs 1482 and 410. 

The merchandise was described on the 
invoice as cigarette cases and the ap- 
praiser reported the merchandise as ‘‘con- 
sisting of leather cigarette cases, coms 
mercially so known.’ Mr. Steinwek, the 
president of the importing company, in 
answering the question as to the use to 
which the ferchandise was put, testified 
that they were ‘‘useful as card cases, to 
hold cigarettes and papers.” 

This witness testified that the business 
of his concern was the selling of pocket- 
books but did not say what kind of pocket- 
books. Pocketbooks might ke sold for the 
purpose of holding tobacco, c§gars or 
cigarettes as well as money and papers. 

It is noticeable too, that these small 
pocketbooks open at the end whereas 
pocketbooks to hold cards usually open at 
the side. We are convinced that the cases 
in question were intended to be used as 
cigarette cases rather than as card cases, 
The decision of the collector should there- 
fere be affirmed and is hereby affirmed. 

(Protest 84987-G-5613-25.) 


Duty on Tricotine Reduced 
To 45 Per Cent Ad Valorem 


A number of New York importers win 
before the United States Customs Court in 
decisions just handed down, reducing the 
rate of duty on certain tricotine. The mer- 
chandise in question, consisting of a 
knitted fabric, was assessed at the rate of 
55 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
385, tariff act of 1922. Duty should have 
been taken at only 45 per cent ad valorem 
under the same paragraph, Judge Fischer 
rules in sustaining protests of the follow- 
ing concerns: 

M. J. Frank & Co., Inc., G. Hirsch’s Sons, 
the Decorative Plant Co., Inc., C. J. Bonnet 
Co., Stern & Stern, Henry M. Goodman & 
Co., Birn & Wachenheim and the Meridan 
Textile Corp. ‘ 

(Protests 25770-G-156-24, etc.) 


Coral on Temporary String 


Held Dutiable at Low Rate 


Certain pieces of coral, temporarily 
strung and suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of jewelry, were erroneously re- 
turned for duty as unfinished jewelry at 
80 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1428, tariff law of 1922, the United States 
Customs Court at New York finds in sus- 
taining protests of F. Del Gatto & Sons 
and Carlone & Vitiello. 

Judge Sullivan, who writes the court’s 
conclusions in the issue at bar, now fixes 
duty on the merchandise in question at the 
rate of only 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1429 of the 1922 act, as coral, 
“cut but not set, and suitable for use in 
the manufacture of jewelry,’’ as claimed 
in the importers’ protests. 

(Protests 92997-G-10268-25 and 151679-G- 
66333-25.) 


Telegraph Apparatus Held 
Dutiable at Lower Rate 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining a protest of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, ruled 
that certain articles described by the ap- 
praiser as consisting of keyboard perfora- 
tors, composed in chief value of metal, 
were erroneously returned for duty at the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 399, tariff act of 1922, as manu- 
factures of metal. 

Judge Fischer, who wrote the court’s 
conclusions in favor of the importer, fixed 
duty on the apparatus in question at 30 
per cent ad valorem under the provisions 
of paragraph 372 of the act. 

(Protest 90785-G-9462-25). 


Nail Nippers Are Assessed 
At Lower Rate of Duty 


Nail nippers, imported by J. A. Henckels, 
Inc., of New York, are held by the United 
States Customs Court, in a decision just 
handed down, to be correctly dutiable as 
such at the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 361 of the 1922 Tariff 
Act. The action of the collector in classe 
ifying the articles, the subject of this rul- 
ing, under the provisions of paragraph 357 
of the said act, at a higher rate of duty, 
is therefore reversed in an opinion by 
Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 155706-G-63082-26). 


debts in 1921, as it was charged off and 
the evidence is clear that it could not 
have ben collected. 

The" eighth proposition submitted is 
whether the petitioner is entitled to special 
assessment under the provisions of section 
327 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1918, by vir- 
tue of having acquired a mixed aggregate 
of tangible and intangible property and the 
commissioner's alleged inability to satisfac- 
torily determine the value of the intangible 
property. Both the bill of sale and the 
resolution accepting the property paid into 
the petitioner, at the time of its organiza- 
tion, mention the good will as one of the 
items paid in. 

Value Held Doubtful. 

The commissioner did not include 
good will value in petitioner’s -invested 
capital. The evidence is not sufficient to 
convince us that the good will, if any, had 
a value at the date of its acquisition, 
which, if properly determined, could be in- 
cluded in invested capital. The petitioner 
has not proven that it is entitled to assess. 
ment under the relief provisions of the act. 

Order of redetermination will ge entered 
on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 60. 


any 
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Oil 


Suggest Cooperative Development 
To Conserve Petroleum Resources 


Report to President Also Advises That United 
States Citizens Acquire Fields in Latin Amer- 
ica to Prevent Foreign Control. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


tries to protect consumers in this country 
from the exactions of foreign interests. 

The report calls attention to ‘what it 
characterizes as the naural concern 
the nation’s future supply of oil, and de- 
clares that maintenance of even current 
supplies implies the constant discovery of 
new fields and the drilling of new wells. 
“Hitherto,” it says, ‘there has been no 
failure to discover such new fields as re- 
quired. However, this dependence upon 
fortuitous discovery of new fields renders 
it imperative that every effort shall be 
made to secure the maximum amount of 
oil from the known fields and the most 
befteficial use of oil that is produced.” 

In discussing the national defense re- 
quirements, the report suggests that un- 
der its constitutional power to provide for 
the common defense the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue to make and execute 
plans for an adequate supply of petro- 
leum for all military and naval needs of 
the future, and suggests tank storage suffi- 
cient to meet initial demand should be 
built and maintained intact against a war- 
time emergency 

“Underground ' reserves,”’ the report 
states, ‘should be preserved to supplement 
the commercial supply as the next line of 
defense, and in the administration of these 
reserves of oil in the ground which form 
an important part of the national insur- 
ance, future security, not present economy, 
should be the sole guiding principle.” 

In making public the report, Secretary 
Work issued an explanatory statement in 
which he said, “This preliminary report, 
treating of nationaJ petroleum conditions, 
is intended to present certain facts con- 
tributed by the oil industry or gathered 
by Government scienists. The facts and 
opinions received from these sources have 
been weighed with open minds, without 
conscious prejudice or thought of confirm- 
ing theories already conceived.” 


Full Text of Report 
Submitted to President 

The full text of the report follows: 

To the President of the United States: 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Interior, and Commerce, and designated 
by you under date of December 19, 1924, 
to give exhaustive consideration to the 
question of national petroleum conditions, 
respectfully submits the following pre- 
liminary report of its operations to date. 

Through the Government departments 
an extensive inquiry has been made into 
che oil industry and a mass of essential 
facts has been developed covering every 
phase of the problem of our present and 
future supplies. The board has had the 
advantage of not only the research and 
cooperation of the Government scientific 
bureaus, but also the cooperation of the 
oil industry in the illumination of the 
many problems and conditions surround- 
ing production, tragsportation, refining, 
distribution, use, consumption of petroleum 
and its products, and the probable avail- 
able future supplies, Public hearings have 
been held and opinions of leaders in the 
oil industry have been fully brought out. 
This. report is entirely preliminary and 
supplemental reports are to follow, treat- 
ing extensively of the different phases 
touched upon in this short summary. 

There must be natural concern over our 
future supply of oil because of the mani- 
fest dependence of so large a part of our 
industrial life, national defense, and do- 
mestic comfort upon continued adequate 
supplies of lubricants for all machinery 
and fuel for automotive engines. Our 
future resourcés in coal and iron have 
been so determined by geological evidence 
and exploration that we can measure our 
proved supplies by centuries. But the local 
character of oil deposits, their geological 
uncertainty, and the vast amount of un- 
productive capital required for long ad- 
vance exploration prevent any such ad- 
vance proof in the case of oil. The very 
nature of all minerals, in that'they do not 
reproduce themselves, of course renders 
their extraction a depletion of assets. And 
therefore the resources of oil which are 
proven at any given moment can not 
from the nature of things be otherwise 
than a reserve against current Production. 
They do not imply future production of oil. 


Reserves Are Estimated 
Ai 4,500,000,000 Barrels 


The total present reserves in pumping 
and flowing wells in the proven sands has 
been estimated at about 4,500,000,000 
barrels, which is theoretically but six 
years’ supply, though, of course, it cannot 
be extracted so quickly. Another addition 
to this natural cause of anxiety for fu- 
ture supplies lies in the fact ‘that. the 
maximum rate of production from all 
fields in their early days before gas pres- 
sures which expel the oil are diminished, 
and thus of the current production more 
than one-half is coming from about 4 per 
cent of the producing wells—for the most 
part only a year or so old—and from 
fields that have been discovered within 
the past five years. Therefore future 
maintenance of even current supplies im- 
plies the constant discovery of new fields 
and the drilling of new wells, and thus 
the maintenancé of this large ratio of 
flush production. Hitherto there has been 
no failure to discover such new fields as 
required. However, this dependence upon 
fortuitous discovery of new fields renders 
it imperative that every effort shall be 
made to sectire the maximum amount of 
oil from the known fields and the most 
beneficial use of the oil that is produced. 

It was the purpose of the President in 
the éstablishment of this board that these 
problems should be adequately considered 
and that the major facts thereon be pre- 
sented to the public, and that, in coopera- 
tion with the industry,. constructive pol- 
icies of conservation should be developed. 

Development and production: The first 
successful oil well was drilled in north- 
western Pennsylvania in 1859. During 
this period of 67 years, over 680,000 wells 
have been drilled, of which more than 20 
per cent were failures, and to the end of 
June, 1926, over 9,000,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil have beén produced, one-third 
of this in less than five years with the 
production for 1925 exceeding 750,000,000 
barrels. The United States produces about 
70 per cent of the total world production 


and consumes about the same percentage- 


of the total. Oil in commercial quantities 
is produced in 19 States ranking in im- 
“ortance ef producing, in 1925; California, 


over | 








230,000,000 barrels; Oklahoma, 177,000,000 
barrels; Texas, 143,000,000 barrels; etc. 

In addition to crude oil, the same sands 
produce vast quantities of natural gas. 
No figures are available on the total 
amount of gas produced by wells that also 
produce oil, but the volume is large, and 
in some fields a comparatively large per- 
centage is wasted into the air. This waste 
of natural gas, incident to the past and 
present methods of capturing oil at the 
surface, is occasioned by blowing the gas 
into the air to hasten the flow of oil from 
the wells. It has been estimated that in 
the Cushing Field in Oklahoma at one 
period there was an average daily waste 
of 300,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 
more than 100,000,000,000 cubic feet in the 
course of a year, the equivalent of 5,500,- 
000 tons of coal. Vast wastage of gas has 
occurred at Cromwell, Okla.; Burkburnett, 
Tex.; and Eldorado and Smackover, Ark.; 
and at several of the fields in the Los An- 
geles Basin. The disssipation of this gas 
by letting the wells produce wide open was 
a triple waste, containing, as it did, large 
quantities of casing head gasoline with the 
fuel value in addition and being capable of 
much more effective use for recovering 
oil from the sands. 

About 300,000 wells were producing in 
1925, the oil being transported from the 
wells by more than 40,000 miles of trunk 
pipe lines and 40,000 miles of gathering 
lines. The industry also employs some 
142,000 tank cars and about 400 tank steam- 
ships for crude transportation and for dis- 
tribution of refined products. There are 
some 500 refineries. The total investment 
in producing wells, trangportation, refining 
and marketing equipment exteeds $9,500,- 
000,000. The total wholesale value of the 
products was $1,793,700,087 in 1923 (latest 
figures available). 


Production As Divided 
Through Refinement 


Distribution of Use: The following table 
indicates the fractions into which the 1925 
production was split by refinement: 


straight distillation 
cracked 


Gasoline, 
Gasoline, 
Kerosene 
Lubricants 

Gas oil and fuel oil 
Wax 

Coke 

Asphalt 

Other finished oils 
Losses 


In addition, 760,000,000 gallons of natural 
gas gasoline was brought to the refineries 
and either run through the stills or blended 
with gasoline to produce a finished motor 
fuel. 

Known Fields: The producing 
proved area in the United States 
serted to be in excess of 3,000,000 acres, 
the fields varying in production in 1925 
from a daily average of 197,650 barrels, 
for the Smackover field in Arkansas; to 
only a few barrels daily, for a number of 
the older fields in the country. 

_As. the oil flows into the wells from the 
sands due to the pressure of natural gas 
the flush flow is always larger and tends 
to diminish with the release of gas pres- 
sure. The annual production during many 
years hds been sustained by the discovery 
of sufficient new fields each year to main- 
tain a very large contribution from this 
flush flow. Therefore, supply equal to our 
present demands hangs definitely upon the 
rather precarious basis of new and im- 
portant discoveries. 


and 
is as- 


Reserves Estimated 
At Six Years’ Supply 


Future Reserves: From the most recent 
estimates, it would appear that the re- 
serves of oil available by flowing and 
pumping wells from present producing and 
proven fields amount to about 4,500,000,000 
barrels. Theoretically this is but six years 
supply, and it, of course, could not be pro- 
duced rapidly enough to in itself maintain 
the present annual production of about 
750,000,000 barrels. These reserves do not 
in themselves prove a shortening of sup- 
plies; nevertheless, as stated above, their 
life as compared to proven supplies of iron 
and coal, is such as always to maintain 
concern. 

The provision of future supplies of es- 
sential oil products for the American 
people must arise from the following 
sources: 

(1) The reserves above mentioned. 

(2) The possible discovery of new sands 
in the known areas by deeper drilling. 

(3) The possible discovery of new fields. 

(4) Improved methods which will recover 
a larger proportion of the oil out of the 
sands. 

(5) Better utilization of crude oils by di- 
version from less essential to more es- 
sential uses—such as conversion of fuel oil 
into gasoline. 

(6) Better control of the flush flow 
newly discovered fields. 
~ (7) Economies in consumption by im- 
proved mechanical devices. 

(8) Supple sfrom distillation of oil shales 
and coal. 

(8) Supples from distillation of oil shales 


from 


Advances Noted 
In Deep Drilling 


Proven Oil Fields: In addition to the 
proven.reserves at any one time, the known 
fields have in many cases proved of larger 
extent than at first estimated, due to the 
extension of the “‘fringes’’ of such fields. 
Particularly is this the result of opening 
new sands and in some instances the ex- 
tension of known sands by deeper drilling. 
There have been great advances in the 
art of deep drilling during the past few 
years. The first successful well drilled— 
in 1859—was to a depth of 6@ feet. The 
capacity of machinery for deeper drilling 
was steadily developed until, in 1925, an 
oil well 7,591 feet was completed in séuth- 
ern California. At various stages in de- 
velopment it has usually been asserted 
that no greater depths could physically “be 
attained, yet almost every year demon- 
strates the penetration of still greater 
depths. . As many of the oil sands slope 
into the earth, deeper drilling of known 
sands will bring still further production, 
as well as the discovery of deeper sands 
ufiderneath ghose now being exploited. 

Possible New Fields: Certain parts of 
the couniry are known by their geology 


found oil bearing. 
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to be impossible of appreciable oil produc- 
tion. Such positively barren areas are 
estimated to aggregate 43 per cent of the 
total area of the United States, But this 
does not warrant the assumption that the 
remaining 1,100,000,000 acres of the coun- 
try, or any large part of them, will be 
Considerable portions 
of this area have already been drilled for 
oil or water. It is a certainty that we are 
learning each year more of geologic struc- 
ture at the hands of a large body of 
public and private geologists but the per- 
centage of dry holes in new exploration 
is increasing. To assert that no new fields 
will be found would be to deny a very 
strong law of probabilities. And we may 
conclude that such fields will be found, but 
obviously no forecast of their importance 
can be given. 


Oil Recovered Estimated 
At 25 Per Cent in Sands 


Improved Methods of Recovery: 
is a wide variation in estimates 
amount of oil left underground in the 
sands after production ceases with or- 
dinary methods of flowing and pumping 
which have been hitherto employed. 
evidence before this board shows 
eral belief of oil experts that not more 
than 25 per cent of the oil can be tre- 
covered by ordinary methods. Some lead- 
ing authorities consider that Jess than one- 
sixth of the oil recovered. During 
recent years, a considerable amount of 
investigation and experimentation has been 
made with different methods of forcing 
out the contained oil with water, air, or 
gas pressure—either directly from the sur- 
facé or through the proposed method of 
sinking shafts and driving galleries under- 
ground. Some of the authorities on these 
methods believe that a second crop from 
known sands can be obtained by these 
meéans as great as that already ‘recovered 
and available in the proved reserves. 
Such a result, if attained, would add a total 
of over 13 billions barrels to our supply 
from known fields. While no positive as- 
surance can be given from the 
far attained, yet it is the impression that 
developments have proceeded so far as to 
give strong belief in considerable further 
recovery from the known sands over 
above the estimates which have been made 
as to the supplies available by 
methods. 

Better Utilization of Crude Oil: The most 
essential products from our crude oil are 
lubricating oil, gasoline and other oils for 
internal combustion engines. The other 
uses for oil could be dispensed with, with- 
out an industrial revolution as other fuels 
and substitutes could be applied without 
prohibitive differentials in economic costs. 
At the present time, about one-half of our 
crude oil production is burned éither as 
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23.4' per cent 
9.1 per cent 


7.294,000,000 gals. 
2,824,000,000 gals. 
2,510,000,000 gals. 8.1 per cent 
1,301,000,000 gals. 4.2 per cent 
15,279,000,000 gals. 49.3 per cent 
591,000,000 Ibs. ) 
991,000 tons) ae 
2,638,000 tons) 
339,900,000 gals. 1.1 
952,000,000 gals. 


per cent 


per cent 
3.1 per cent 


crude oil or as fuel oil to generate steam 
and heat—the remainder is used as kero- 
sene, gasoline, lubricating oil, etc. 


Cracking Said to Provide 
31 Per Cent of Gasoline 


Up until 13 years ago, the amount of 
gasoline which could be recovered was 
limited to the natural fraction of gasoline 
in the crude product, but the discovery of 
the cracking processes, by Which the heav- 
ier oils can be broken down into gasoline, 
has opened an entirely new vision as.to the 
gasoline supply. At the present moment, 
probably 64 per cent of our gasoline comes 
from straight distillation of crude oil, 31 
per cent comes from cracking and 5 per 
cent from natural gas gasoline. It seems 
theoretically possible to crack 80 per cent 
of the oil now going into fuel and heat 
purposes—if the gasoline were required. 

The division of crude as between the dif- 
ferent kinds of oil products is purely an 
economic question. There is already a 
tendency to displace heating oils by coal, 
and at a sufficiently higher demand for 
gasoline the fuel oils can be largely con- 
verted into supplies for internal combus- 
tion engines. The discoveries in methods 
of cracking oil are of fundamental im- 
portance in considering the future of our 
essential oil supplies. And this conversion 
in itself comprises a “potential of assured 
gasoline supplies. 

It may be contended that a control of 
production by which supplies would be re- 
duced would so increase the price as to 
force the production of gasoline instead of 
so large fraction of use as fuel oils. This 
program, however, raises impossible diffi- 
culties in artificially increased prices to 
the consumer, inability to regulate the flow 
accuratedy to the demand, and the _ ulti- 
mate necessity to regulate profits in order 
to protect the consumer. 

Better Control of Production: There are 
subsidiary phases of overproduction which 
deserve attention, as they lead to economic 
waste. At the initial opening of new 
fields the gas pressure is strong and the 
flush flow of wells is very large, rapidly 
diminishing to more settled production, 
and the opening of new fields is in 
instances followed by a fever 
Due too often to divided ownership in 
small areas, the. drainage of which is 
threatened by adjacent wells, a rush of 
drilling leads to enormous flush flows 
which temporarily glut the market and 
force much oil into fuel consumption, and, 
through over release of the gas, diminish 
the amount of oil that can be ultimately 
obtained by flow and pumping. This ques- 
tion is discussed later on more fully. 

Better Mechanical Devices in the 
of Oil Products: It is certain that many 
of the gasoline engines are inadequately 
designed to secure the most economic use 
of gasoline. It is estimated that 25 per 
cent of the gasoline could be saved and 
the same mileage of movement provided 
if there were more adequate designs of car- 
buretors and engines. These factors in 
engine construction have been steadily im- 
proving over many years and, no doubt; 
will still continue to improve. Their im- 
rovement will be expedited if there 
Bowe be a tendency of gasoline prices 
to rise. 


Acquisition of Latin American 
Fields Declared Important 


Foreign Sources of Oil: While the pro- 
duction of oil upon our own territory is 
obviously of first importance, yet in failure 
of adequate supplies the imports of oil are 
of vast moment. The present imports from 
Latin American fields amount to about 62,- 
000,000 barrels annually of crude oil, 
against Which we export about 94,000,000 
barrels of products. The fields of Mexico 
and South America are of large yield and 
much promising geologic’ oil structure is as 
yet undrilled. That our companies should 
vigorously acquire and explore such fields 
is of first importance, not only as @ source 
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of future supply, but supply under con- 
trol of our own ¢itizens. Our experience 
with the exploitation of our consumers by 
foreign controlled sources of rubber, ni- 
trate, potash and other raw materials 
should be sufficient warning as to what we 
may expect if we shall become dependent 
upon foreign nations for our oil supplies. 
Moreover, an increased number of oil 
sources tends to stabilize price and mini- 
mize the effect of fluctuating production. 

Supplies from Oil Shale and Coal Dis- 
tillation: The by-product distillation of 
coal for coke and gas purposes produces 
a certain amount of oil. The most adapt- 
able coals produce about four and one-half 
gallons of light oils and 15 gallons of tar 
per ton. This supply for 1925 amounted to 
about 146,000,000 gallons of light oils and 
528,000,000 gallons of tar. The tendency in 
industry is strongly to increase the dis- 
tillation of coal and the recovery of by- 
products; the whole of the coals adapted 
for this purpose, however, would not fur- 
appreciable substitution of our 
liquid-oil supplies. They obviously could 
not be distilled for oil production alone, but 
must depend upon the market for the 
major products—that is, coke and gas. 

The oil shale and oil sand deposits of 
in the 
large areas of such 
them containing as 
as a barrel of oil per ton of shale. 
utilization is solely a question of 
price. There can be no doubt that these 
shales will some day be brought into pro- 
duction. They form an almost unlimited 
reserve and may, therefore, be taken as 
the final protection of our people in the 
matter of essential supply. 
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Conservation Held Dependant 
On Private Initiative 

Action to be Taken in Reinforcement of 
Supply: The major part of the measures 
that must be taken to protect our future 
supplies must rest upon the normal com- 
mercial initiative of private enterprise. 


‘The field for governmental action is con- 


siderable, but to formulate the broader by- 
laws of the industry in the sense of con- 
servation and to concentrate thought upon 
them, is the major part of the board's 
task in cooperation with the industry. 

The directions in which industry can 
contribute to assured future supplies are: 

(1) Continued exploration for extension 
of known sands and deeper sands in known 
fields. 

(2) Continued exploration for new fields. 

(3) Systematic research and experiment 
upon methods of selecting a larger propor- 
tion of the oil from the sands. 

(4) Systematic research and experiment 
in new methods and cheapened costs in 
refining and crackinf oils and waste elimi- 
nation. 

(5) Cooperative methods in sane develop- 
ment of new fields to prevent wasteful 
flush flow and overproduction. 

(6) Research and application by 
builders of more economical use 
troleum. 

(7) Exgansion of 
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The contributions which the Govern- 
ment can make are considerable: 

(1) Continued and expanded research by 
the Geological Survey in geologic studies 
of the accumlation of oil and structure of 
oil-bearing areas; by the Bureau of Mines 
into methods of producing and refining-— 
including oil shales; by the Bureau of 
Standards into questions of constitution 
and utilization of oil products. 

(2) The more intelligent handling of 
Government-controlled oil sources on pub- 
lice and Indian lands. 

Of the fundamental conservation meas- 
ures above mentioned, that of cooperative 
methods in development of new fields to 
prevent temporary gluts, merits more ex- 
haustive discussion, as it is a promising 
field and for important action by both in- 
dustry and the Government. 


Holds States Have Power 


To Prevent Wastage 


Control of Flush Flow. The common 
right of adjoining owners to reduce to pos- 
session respective oil and gas in the pools 
tapped by wells drilled on their lands 
should involve some recognition of cor- 
related obligations, so that in the drawing 
of oil and gas by one owner from the com- 
mon reservoir the producer should be re- 
quired to recognize the ight of the neigh- 
bor to so much of the oil as is withdrawn 
from underneath his property, less a rea- 
sonable allowance for the cost of produc- 
tion, the hazard of the undertaking, and 
a reasonable profit on the undertaking. 
The right of the State under its police 


; powers to prevent the action of one owner 


from working a deprivation of the rights 
of other owners of a comman property and 
to prevent waste or destruction of the com- 
mon property by one of the owners, seems 
reasonably clear 

The right of the State to prevent the 
waste of natural resources is rendered 
important in this matter by the 
newly discovered or at leat more widely 
recognized facts regarding the role of gas 
in the oil sands. Gas is more than a com- 
modity of smaller commercial value associ- 
ated with oil; it is the efficient agent pro- 
vided by nature for bringing the oil within 
the reach of man. Dissolved in the oil, the 
gas makes the oil flow more freely to the 
well and there forces it upward and the 
longer the gas is retained in solution, the 
larger is the recovery of oil. Waste of gas 
is therefore a double waste, and the im- 
pairment of the gas pressure in an oil sand 
by one owner may 
from recovering any of the oil beneath 
their land and himself from securing more 
than a small part of the oil underlying his 
own land. 

The authority of the State to prevent the 
waste of natural gas has already been de- 


| clared and it logically applies as well to 


the. dissipation of gas pressure without 
which great quantities of oil would be en- 
tirely wasted. Geologic science and engi- 
neering practice 
siderations of waste afford a broad founda- 
tion on which to base State legislation. 

If the several oil-producing States should 
protect property rights in oil produced 
from a common underground supply, it un- 
doubtedly would have some effect in the 
direction of stabilizing production, of re- 
tarding development whenever economic 
demand does not warrant, and of making 
the business of oil production more eco- 
nomical. Such _ legislation, 
directly regulating production, would in 
part accomplish this by freeing owners and 
operators from the present pressure of a 
competitive struggle. ‘ 


Remedial Measures Urged 
For Correlation of Rights 


The formulation and adoption of _ re- 
medial measures permitting a better corre- 
lation of underground property rights is all 
the more urgent in view of thé present in- 
tense activity of the engineers in perfact- 
ing better methods of oil 
order to accomplish something in relieving 
the pressure of competition before it is too 
late, it is suggested that the lawyers fa- 
miliar with the business of the oil opera 
tors take the lead in developing the needed 
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line of action in accord with the discov- 
eries of science and changes in engineering 
practice. 

The pewer of the Federal Government 
to regulate oil production is doubtless 
limited to its own oil lands, unless the 
national defense is imperiled by waste or 
exhaustion of the oil supply. Here the 
policy of reservation to meet future Fed- 


eral requirements has already been es- 
tablished and is being perfected as 
prompted by increased appreciation of the 
need and as guided by better understand- 
ing of the means to that end. It has 
been suggested to the board, however, that 
the Government's furisdiction as a sover- 
eign owner of the oil under its land may 
justify and authorize Federal legislation 
to prohibit adjoining owners from appro- 
priating the oil by means of wells drilled 
on their property. This suggestion  in- 
volves many interesting implications con- 
cerning State and Federal power, but 
State legislation for the protection of all 
owners would be preferable and the Fed- 
eral authority, if any, should be invoked 
only when it is clear that the State is 
unwilling or fails to act, or when naval 
reserves are threatened with depletion. 


Voluntary Agreement Proposed 


For Restricting Development 


Another avenue of relief is the re- 
striction of development of operation 
through voluntary agreement of owners. 
This suggestion is not novel for it has to 
a limited extent been tested in actual 
practice and can be discussed in the light 
of experience. Agreement between neigh- 
boring property owners as to the handling 
of their common property and the pro- 
tection of their mutual rights is more and 
more generally recognized as making for 
economy in development and ®fficiency in 
extraction as compared with competitive 
drilling. Indeed, operaors of experience 
have expressed to the board the opinion 
that duplication in drilling and the conse- 
quent unnecessary reduction of gas pres- 
sure constitute the cause of all waste 
worth mentioning in the production of oil. 
The danger that much of the remaining 
oil will be brought to the surface before 
either courts or lawmakers can be ex- 
pected to remedy the situation has also 
prompted the expression of opinion to 
the board that voluntary cooperation of- 
fers the only practical hope. 


The question of the legality of coopera- 
tive agreements Has been frequently raised 
in the recent discussion of remedial 
measures. The uncertainty as to whether 
the economic betterment through substi- 
tuting cooperation for competition runs 
counter to Federal and State laws has 
served as an actual or imagined or pre- 
tended barrier to cooperative action and 
the removal of that legal inhibition is 
asked, although the suggestion comes from 
the industry that ‘’to protect the public, 
approval of such agreements by some com- 
mission or board should be required.” 
This doubt should be removed by appro- 
priate legislation. 

The voluntary cooperation proposed 
would need to include the landowners and 
operators in a single field or pool, which 
is a relatively small unit of production, 
so that the possibility of monopolistic con- 
trol need not be feared. Indeed, coopera- 
tive regulation of either the development 
or the operation of a single pool could 
control only a small percentage of the 
The largest flush 


California—contributed 11 per cent to the 
output in 1928, and no pool contributed 
more than 8 per cent to the output of 
either 1924 or 1925. Indeed, the three 
exceptional pools last year—Smackover, 
Ark.; Long Beach, Calif.; and Tonkawa, 
Okla.—together accounted for only 16 per 
cent of the country’s production. Even 
the flood of oil from the Cushing pool at 
the time of its maximum yield in 1914 and 


| 1915 is to be credited with @mly 17 per cent 


of the country's production in those years 
when the total yield was only a 
that of 1925. 


Cites Instance of Control 
By Cooperative Methods 


In the one instance of cooperative con- 
trol by the Salt Creek Conservation Com- 
mittee, the prorating of production in 
1922 and 1923 reduced the output to per- 
haps one-third of the productive capacity 
of the 600 to 700 wells then producing. The 
effect of the committee's restrictions on 
production was a matter of only 8 or 9 
per cent of the country’s production of 
that period. 


The question of the country-wide in- 
fluence of such cooperative action on either 
supply or price would, moreover, under 
any legalized procedure, be ajways sub- 
ject to “appropriaté and adequate govern- 
mental scrutiny,’’ quoting from counsel of 
the American Petroleum Institute, ‘‘to the 
end that these owners might not be 
stimulated to undue haste and a wasteful 
competition in the development of their 
properties and trade, but might have a 
greater liberty to consult the economic con- 
ditions of the industry from time to time.” 


The test of experience can be applied to 
the voluntary agreement plan of pool de- 
velopment and operation, for instances can 
be cited of one-company control of # pool, 
of coordinated development by a few own- 
ers, of community action, and of prorating 
agreement with later group control. 


For a decade the Cabin Creek field in 
West Virginia has been an outstanding 
example of an economical drilling program 
having a definite purpose of high recovery 
at low cost and at a rate adjusted to de- 
mand. The field is owned by a single com- 
pany and has been operated as a unit with 
the definite purpose of only meeting the 
requirements of the operating company’s 
refinery and that for the longest possible 
time with crude oil produced at the least 
possible expense. The two-fold aim of 
maximum recovery and minimum cost was 
sought through planning the economic 
spacing of wells and through conserving 
the gas pressure in the oil-bearing sand. 
Freedom from the pressure of competition 
has made possible at Cabin Creek a re- 
markable controlled production curve for 
the field, bearing little resemblance to the 
decline curves of other fields. Last year, 
for example, the output from Cabin Creek 
was the same as eight years before. 


Another example of an oil pool favored 
with non-competitive control is Rainbow 
Bend in Kansas, where the three large 
companies concerned owned only undi- 
vided interests in the surface over the 
This pool was discovered at a time 
of over-production, but in spite of trans- 
portation facilities permitting rapid de- 
velopment, wells were put down cautiously 
and without haste, dry holes reduced to a 
minimum, gas was not permitted to es- 
cape and reduce pressure, storage require- 
ment was kept down—all factors making 
for economy. Such a pool, though small, 
acts as a desirable reserve slowly drawn 
upon, since it did not reach its peak of 
production until 19'2 months, as com 
pared with 1‘) months for the larger and 
more spectacular Wortham, Texas, field, 
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where the control was divided into 91 com- 
petitive blocks. It may not be without 
significance that the price of crude be- 
gan to rise just after the crest of the 
Wortham flood of oil passed, and Rainbow 
Bend slowly attained its maximum output 
while the price was at its best. 

The Reagan County, Texas, field 
what more productive pool, was controlled 
by two companies which cooperated rather 
than competed, with resulting conserva- 
tive rates of development, spacing of wells, 
and holding back of production during 
times of greatest overproduction. The de- 
cline in the Reagan County pool has not 
yet begun 24) years after its discovery 
so that it serves in a way as a reserve, 
to be drawn on when its output is needed 
by the country and the price compensates 
the owners; under such conditions supply 
is responsive to control. 

As illustrating the lack of cooperative 
action, the Santa Fe Springs field of Cali- 
fornia has been brought to the attention 
of this board. In this small but highly 


a some- 
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we 
conservation of gas pressure in a new 
field as to its restoration in an oil fi 
would seem altogether logical and evé@ 
more desirable. 4 

Government's own problem: The Fed ; 
Government is still the owner of vast @ 
embracing several hundred million acres 
land, ‘the title to which is held really 
trust for the public generally. Within th 
areas are proven oil fields and also mue 
unexploited territory holding, in varyin 
degrees, promises of oil in comme 
quantities. ht 

All these areas, except some special 
serves, may fairly be said to be wide op 
to private appropriation through leage 
otherwise. There seems to be no d 
tionary power anywhere to resist the 43 
ploitation of these lands and the dissip 
tion of the Government's oil resources. 


Data Given on Production 


From Government Lands. 

Production from such Government land 
bas been, during the following specifi 
as follows: 


Production from Naval Reserves; Crude Petroleum—Barrels. 


1921 
2,153,794 


1922 
7.204, 886 


1923 
11,427,408 


1924 
13,032,093 


1926 
12371, 


Gasoline Produced from Natural Gas—Gallons. 


1921 
942,766 


1922 
4,087,868 


1923 
8,691,323 


1924 
12,646,593 


1925 
17,225,71 


Production from the Public Domain; Crude Petroleum—Barrels. 


1921 
9,214,792 


1922 
20,997,438 


1923 
36,574,008 
In excess of 574,444 barrels was roduced by the 


1924 1925 - 
35,580.505 29,153,7 
Secretary of the Interior from th 


Red River oil operations in Oklahoma in the year 1925. 3 
Gasoline Produced from Natural Gas—Gallons. 


1921 
1,289,558 


1922 
10,188,465 


productive field 45 operating companies 
competed, drilling more wells than neces- 
sary, letting loose an unneeded flood of 
oil on the market, with resultant disaster 
to the price structure, and creating condi- 
tions of increased operating costs. The 
total losses attributed to this competitive 
struggle in a single field are estimated as 
in excess of $200,000,000, but even greater 
perhaps than this economic waste involv- 
ing a loss to the industry, is the loss to 
the country involved in the dissipation of 
gas pressure, leaving in the upper sands 
oil that might well have been recovered 
to an amunt equal to that actually taken 
out under the rush methods of competitive 
drilling and producing. 


Community Development 


Tried in California 

In“the effort to escape the economic de- 
moralization that has followed the discov- 
ery of each of the larger flush pools, at- 
tempts at community action have been 
made. In the Belvedere Gardens area ig 
the Los Angeles Basin, four community 
leases were negotiated consolidating the 
oil rights of approximately 2,000 individual 
landowners. Four producing wells only 
would have been required rather than the 
possible 2,000, following the usual town lot 
practice, and although oil was not found 
when the deep test was made, the possi- 
bility of a community agreement was 
proved. 

As an example of coordinated develop- 
ment by agreement, California furnishes 
the Dominguez field. Here cooperation be- 
tween the few large operating companies 
permitted the adoption of a business-like 
plan, in which slow development and eco- 
nomic well spacing have reduced the num- 
ber of unremunerative wells, increased 
the production per well, kept a large 
proportion of the wells flowing, decreased 
the cost of operating, permitted the adop- 
tion of best methods of lifting, and length- 
ened the life of the field. Although near- 
ing the end of its third year, this field 
shows only a gradual decline as compared 
with other pools in the same State, and 
in the end this development program will 
doubtless justify itself in the increased re- 
turns. 

The Salt Creek field in Wyoming should 
be referred to as unique among the larger 
Producing fields in its freedom from un- 
economic features in the program of de- 
velopment, a freedom due to cooperative 
effort in which an important factor has 
been the Federal supervision of operation 
on Government leases. At the present 
time, the Salt Creek field furnishes further 
illustration of conservative ‘development in 
a program for winning the oil from the 
lower sands that promises best returns 
to both the industry and the public. The 
productive area of the Lakota sand, less 
than four square miles, includes about 
20 separate leases on Federal and State 
lands, held by three companies but all op- 
erated by one company. Twenty-five wells 
have already been drilled through this 
sand, with large: initial flows, but the only 
production of oil from the Lakota sand 
has been that incidental to the drilling 
in or the subsequent short test of each 
well. Thirteen other wells have been 
drilled to the top of this sand, and the 
number of wells planned will be only suf- 
equalize the royalties to both 
owners and to private royalty owners, and 
it is expected that not more than two wells 
willbe drilling to each 40 acres. 

When the area is thus drilled up, and 
the market warrants drawing on this new 
supply of oil, back pressure will be main- 
tained in the effort to obtain the maximum 
yield, a short test proving the material 
advantage of this method of conserving the 
gas. The Government engineer  super- 
vising the IFederal leases estimates this 
shut-in capacity at Salt Creek, based on 


| actual tests as slightly over 79,000 barrels, 


a potential initial daily production in ex- 
cess of the present production from the 
upper sands, 


Experience Said to Prove 
Value of Cooperation 

The practical worth of cooperation in 
planning develpment andin guiding opera- 
tion is not only proved by experience, but 
results of research now in progress 
point unmistakably to the urgent need of 
concerted action in development and opera- 
tion of an oil pool. Recently the Texas 
commission, in accord with the opinion of 
the operators, has considered the adoption 
of a general rule governing the use of air 
wells, action which illus- 


vidual action so. as to promote the common 
The need of concerted action, 
whether by State regulation or by volun- 
tary agreement, is now _well-nigh uni- 


| versally accepted in any program of reju- 


venation of a depleted oil pool, und the 
application of a.similar principle to. the 


1923 
14,036,912 
a 


1924 1925 | 

24,065,951 30,728,01 
Producti6n From the Indian Lands: Fron 
1899 to 1924 igeclusive (fiscal years), the 
was produced from the Indian lands ¢ 
excess of 596,795,000 bgrrels crude oil, an 


approximately 257,065,000 thousand cub 
feet of ngfural gas. 


During the fiscal year ending June a 
1925, 48,485,697 barrels of crude oil wet 
produced and 89,957,000 thousand, cub 
feet of gas. 

In opening the public hearings on’ 
ruary 10, the ghairman of this board sa 

“It is unwise to attempt measures fo 
the conservation and orderly developmes 
of the oil resources of the country, wit 
mandatory provisions of law forcing 
disregard of the best interests of the In 
lians, the general public, and oil produce: 
and the oil industry. We have twi¢d 
asked Congress to repeal or modify thi 
Statute and to vest discretion and @ 
thority in the Department of the Interior. 


Amendment of Law Urged 
On Leasing of Osage Lands 


In reports to the Congressional 
mittees on Indian Affairs, under date oa 
January 12, 1926, the Secretary of 
Interior also said with respect to the m 
datory provisions of the Osage oil leasin 
act of March 3, 1921: 


“With respect to leasing the remainim 
undeveloped lands of the reservation«fd 
oil mining, the section of the act refe! 
to is arbitrary; and the Osage lands mui 
be offered for lease regardless of the co 
dition of the market, or of any othé 
economic conditions affecting the indus 
It is beliewed that the law should 
amended so as to allow the Secretary 4d 
the Interior some degree of discretion 
the matter of developing the remainin 
oil resources of the Osage Reservatior 
to the end that the Osage tribe.and . 
Secretary of the Interior may have -equ 
opportunity with independent lessors. of g 
and gas lands to consi@ger the condition 
of the market, and other relevant ind 
trial conditions, and to proceed in the mai 
ter of advertising additional lands_ fe 
leasing as may seem best for the trib 
Amendment of the law to permit the exe 
cise of such discretion seems necessa 
if the Osage tribe is to obtain the greates 
benefit from the oil resources of. thef 
reservation.” 

While it is true that the present Je 
ing system of .the Federal Governmen 
provides for prompt and continuous 4 
velopment with competitive drilling, th 
administrative policy of late has fu 
recognized the advantage to landowner, © 
operator, and public alike in delaying p 
duction in periods of acute overproductie 
and as far as the statutes permit dise 
tion, extreme leniency has been the ru 
in granting applications for relief from * 
full drilling requirements as set ‘forth 
the terms of, the lease. “The desire of fa 
seeing operators to shut in production 
til the oil from their wells was. neede 
has been fully met with sympathetie a 
tion by the Federal officials. Few if aii 
private landlords have been so liberal. 
field enginee®s representing the Dep 
ment of the Interior have also practice@ 
conservation in their enforcement of eve 
possible measure to prevent physie 
waste and to increase recovery, and in 
the cooperation of the lessees has becom 
more and more evident. Federal sup 
sion of this type commends itself to th 
industry. 


con 


Legislation to Limit 
Output Called Unpopular 


The story of the development of th 
Federal oil lands is not unlike that of pi 
vately owned lands, except that-a remed 
has been available, that of legislation b 
Congress. But legislation, even when: 
from constitutional questions, does nr 
evoke popular support when its purpo 
is avowedly to put on brakes on devi 
ment of natural resources. This stumblin 
block is recognized whether Federal 
State legislation is proposed. : 

National Defense Requirements: Undi 
its constitutional power to provide for 
common defense, the Federal Governme 
should continue to make and execute pli 
for an adequate supply of petroleum f 
all miiitary and naval needs of the futi 
Tank storage sufficient to meet initial 
mand should be built and maintained 
tact against a war-time emergency, | 
derground reserves should be prese 
supplement the gommervial supply as” 
next line of defense, and in the admafi 
tration of these reserves of off in # 
ground which form “an important Da] 
of the national insurance,” futuré SeeHrm 
not present economy should be the 
guiding principle. 5 

To be continued, in 

September 8 
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Walnuts From Italy 
Are Due in America 
‘Before Thanksgiving 


manian Crop Reported Big. 
© With Shipments Due Later: 


French Production Only 
Third of Last Year. 


Rymania’s wainut crop will be from 

,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds larger than 

year, according to a statement issued 

| Beptember 3 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The French crop is expected to be less 
@han a third of that of last year. The 
‘Rtalian crop will be large. 

Shipments from Italy are expected to 
Teach the United States before Thanksgiv- 
ing. Rumanian nuts will probably not ar- 
five until afterwards. Unshelled nuts from 
Rumania are expected to disappear almost 
completely from shipments to this country. 

European Walnut Prospects. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Excellent weather conditions during the 
Spring and summer has assured a large 
Yerop of walnuts in Rumania, according to 
a@ report from Vice Consul Arnold at Buch- 
Parest. The quality of the crop will depend 
upon whether or not the weather between 
August 15 and September 15 is sufficiently 
ary to permit of the proper maturing of 
the kernels. z 

According to trade estimates the walnut 
crop this year may placed conserva- 
tively at between 55,000,000 and 65,000,000 
pounds as compared a. between 40,000,- 
000 and 45,000,000 pounts in 1925. Prac- 
tically all of the crop is available for ex- 
port. 

Contracts for small quantities of the new 
crop were obtainadle at 3.7 cents to 4.9 
cents per pound on August 7 at Bucharest, 
but Vice Consul Arnold reports that deal 
ers believe it will be difficult to find large 
quantities of walnuts at less than 6 cents 
per pound. This belief is based largely on 
the expected shortage of French walnuts 
«which compete with the Rumanian product 
in foreign markets. 

— : 

A probable feature of the Rumanian ex- 
port trade with the United States in wal- 
nuts during the coming season is expected 
to be the almost complete disappearance 
of shipments of unshelled nuts, states Vice 
Consul Arnold. 


be 


Generally speaking American walnut im- 
porters prefer to do business with well 
established French and Italian exporters 
and avail themselves of Rumanian sup- 
plies only when there is a considerable 
price advantage. Since Italy exports large 
quantities of unshelled nuts to this coun- 
try and there is expected to be an excel- 
lent crop it is believed that few unshelled 
nuts will be taken from Rumania. 

On the other hand France ordinarily 
exports large amounts of shelled nuts, but 
the crop in that country is said to be poor 
and consequently an increased demand for 
Rumanian shelled nuts is expected. 

Ready to Ship in October. 

It is believed that the Rumanian crop 
will be ready to ship about the middle of 
October; but in view of the fact that the 
trip from Rumanian ports to the United 
States requires from three to four weeks, it 
is not expected that any shipments of the 
niew crops will arrive in the United States 
in time for the Thanksgiving season. In 
the light of present prospects, however, 
they may be anticipated in increasing 
quantities thereafter. 

The cold and rainy weather during May 
is said to have had a disastrous effect upon 
the 1926 walnut crop of the Bordeaux 
Tegion in France, states Vice Consul Child 
at Bordeaux, in a report dated August 
10. This cold weather, in conjunction 
with the excessively hot weather lately 
prevailing is causing many nuts to fall 
before maturity. 

The crop this 
from one-fourth to one-third of that 
1925 for shelled walnuts and one-fifth to 
one-tenth of last year’s harvest for Cornes 
and Marbots. The 1925 walnut crop of 
the Bordeaux region has been estimated 
at 160,000 sacks #4110 pounds each) and 
120,000 cases 55 pounds each). 

Stocks on hand are very low amounting 
to only about 5,000 warehoused in 
Bordeaux. No prices are being estab- 
lished for future delivery account of 
the uncertain exchange rates. 

The crop this year is expected to be late, 
about October 20 for unshelled nuts. 
Cracking» will not start until No- 
vember 20. 

Favorable weather conditions in south- 
ern Italy have assured a crop both large 
quantity and~ quality 
to trade reports received in Rumania and 
forwarded by Vice Consul Arnold at 
Bucharest. The crop promises to be con- 
siderably better than and will 
dry enough to provide for early shipments 
well in advance of the Thanksgiving 
season. 
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American Goods Reported 
Popular in New Zealand 
American 


like radio 
trpes of 


New Zealand highly favors 
goods, particularly specialties 
equipment, automobiles, certain 
machinery and novelties, according to Vice 
Consul J. C. Hudson, whose station at 
Wellington, and who has just returned to 
Washington. Mr. Hudson reported to the 
Department of Commerce that nothwith- 
standing the lai quantity of American 
goods already being sold in New Zealand, 
the market will stand much greater devel- 
opment. 

New Zealand aseribed the 
consul as a country with extensive natural 
resources, both agricultural and mineral. 
lie purchasing power of the people is un- 
usualy high, the government and 
finances sound, he said. The agricultural 
Yand livestock situation to 
good, with everything contributing to the 
outlook for continued prospertiy through- 
out the dominion during the next vear. 
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| Vancouver to Build Bridge 
With Four Lines of Traffic 


A new bridge of either cantilever or 
Suspension type which will provide four 
lines of traffic will be built in Vancouver, 
B cC., Consul General Ernest L. Harris 
@t Vancouver his just reported to the 
Department of Commerce. The bridge 
will, have a channel clearance of 
968 feet above high water. 

If it is decided to adopt 
type, the report says, the 
About 1,000 feet and 
is decided upon, will 
‘Peet in length. 

It intended the 
‘passenger trafficlon|s 
mitie for street ‘cars 
— 


abou 
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will 
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be about 1,200 
shall 
provision 
heavy 
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Coast Guard Ends 14 Years Patrol | American Exports 


To Guard Vessels 


—— 


Lieut. Commander S. 


S. Yeandle Points Out That 


jot One Life or Ship Has Been Lost. 


ana 
own 


formation, coming from both foreign 
American shipping, complements our 
so that the Coast Guard is enabled to be- 
come, by international cooperation, an en- 
eyclopedia of information about the north 
Atlantic waters, 
Ten Nations Share Expense. 

This international ice patrol—and it 
also guarding against derelicts, the ghosts 
of the sea—constitutes today an outstand- 
ing instance of a common danger leading 
the important maritime powers of the 
world, differing as they may in other mat 
ters, to enter into thorough cooperation. 

We have no authority of law to compel 
this information from other ships than our 
own, but 10 nations are today mls 
sharing the patrol expense but volunteer- 
ing through the captains of their shipping 
the exchange of valuable information. 
Our two Guard cutters, American 
vessels, are performing international serv: 
ige, and basing at a foreign port—Halifax. 

Our work of patrolling this ice-enda f- 
gered shipping area grew out of demands 
for protection after the Titanic disaster. 
The Titanic collided with an iceberg on 
April 14,. 1912, and sank with great 
of life. A demand arose that the 
containing be patrolled to prevent 
further accidents of that nature. The ice 
area the Tail of the Banks off the 
Newfoundland coast particularly dan- 
gerous, it is enshrouded by fog a great 
proportion of the time. 

Patrol Ordered Started. 


Within a month the 
aster, two United naval . 
established the patrol, alternately continu 


is 


Coast 


loss 
area 
ice 
near 
is 


as 


Titanie dis 
cruisers 


after 


States 





ing on duty long ice menaced. in 
1913, the naval cruisers longer being 
available, were replaced by two revenue 
cutters, the Senaca and the Miami. 

The British Government took 
question of observation and 
and chartered and fitted out 
steam trawler Scotia, which, confined 
work, in the 1913 almost entirely 
to ice and weather observations off New: 
foundland, cooperating alse with our cut 
in information about ice to 
passing vessels 

Finally an international conference 
safety of the seu held in November, 
1913, and the principal maritime nations 
agreed to inaugurate an international dere 
lict destruction, ice observation, and patrol 
service, with two vessels maintaining con 
stant patrol of the North Atlantic’s most 
en@angered during the ice season 
The Was asked to perform 
this service. each contracting 
nation agreeing to its share the 
patrol cost in propertion to its shipping 
tonnage. Under the President's orders the 
Revenue Cutter the Coast 
Guard, assumed all na 


so as 


no 


up 
ice 
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its 


also 
the 
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ice 


season, 


ters passing 
for 


was 


area 
United States 
It agreed, 


bear of 


Service, 


the 


now 
patrol for the 
tions. 
Discontinued Two Years. 

has carrying this on, collecting 
concerning movements, and cur- 
in the arew, ete., since, then e€X- 
in 1917-18. The countries party to 
agreement Great Britain, inelud- 
ing Canada, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and the United States. 

The has not been a single ship or a 
single life lost in that area from the ice 
menace since the patrol started. I believe 
the Titanic disaster would not have oc- 
curred if the patrol had been in force at 
that time. We keeping two of our 
best cutters up there on that potrol, One 
of them the Modoc. The other the 
Tampa, namesake of that American Coast 
Guard cutter which in the World War, 
after safely escorting its convey from Gib- 
raltar to England, Ger- 
many in the British channel, with the Ioss 
of all its 115 officers and men. 

That loss of the original Tampa was the 
largest single American naval in the 
World War zone, with the single exception 
of the Cyclops, whose fate always: has been 
a matter of mystery. 

Tells Duties. 

“The patrol’s primary duty is 
icebergs and ice fields endangering the 

lanes and to keep track of all 
ice it moves to the southward, 
westward toward the steam- 
order that the information 
thus gathered may be disseminated to 
the vessels entering the ice-infected 

Its secondary duty is to carry on 
ographi in far as ii 
interfere with its Ice patrol. 

These two duties somewhat inter- 
related, especially in the study of currents. 
The extent of the Labrador current in 
the where usually found. is 
determined by the sonic apparatus, current 
meters an dshort-wave transmitters. 

The patrolling cutters cruise in the in- 
fested and doubtful areas and ask passing 


steamers to keep lookout 
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for ice and other 
and report to the patrol. 
These reports this season, as in the past, 
have uecking 
the patrol 


obstructions 


been 
to 
seldom 


of in 
the 
menaced 


immense ‘value 
northward 
leave the 
and especially those areas neur 
lines. of the 
aided prose- 


ice the 


as 
vessels areas 
by the ice 
the steamship These eves 
merchant fleet 
eution of the ice patrol this vear. 

Information is Broadcast. 
information was 


radio 


the” successful 


The 
regular 
two w 


bs 
on 


disseminated 
twice a day 
with special 
new ice. All 
the patrol 
plotted whenever cont 
established their »@<i- 
the temperature 


given “any 


urea. 
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ave lengths, broadcasts 
of 
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ot ships ice 
infested 
munication wi 
lio ntaken 
reports. 


Special 


or 
were 
is or 
irom water 
vessel 
All 
fur 


noice 


Was 
found approaching a dangerous 
ships requesting special ice data 
full information. 

In the oceanograph work, 
structed 


depths, 


were 
nished 
specially con- 
bottles lowered to 
securing 

depths, 
data 


have been 


down to 750 


water 


meters, 

the at yarious 
with register of temperatures, the 
thus obtained being value in ascertain- 
ing the drifts of the bergs and location of 
currents. There also was plotting of the 
temperatures received from pass- 
ing vessels and from the patrol ships’ oeb- 
All passing 
quested, while within a certain prescribed 


samples of 


of 


water as 


servations. vessels were re- 


area, Lo 


four 


to the patrol vessels every 
to their position, course, 
Water temperature and weather 
conditions. ‘ 
Help Determi Cold Wall. 
"These placed on 
water temperature Chart, enabling tbe de. 
termination the positions of the “eold 
wall” Arctic water areas, The “cold 
wall’ is a name given to the boundary be 
tween the Arctic and Gulf waters. There 
is a noticeable difference between the tem- 
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and 


; calls 
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perature on either side of the “cold wall” 
distinet change of color, the Arctic 
Gulf 


and 


water .being green. and the water 


blue. 

Hourly information was taken from ships 
approaching the cold water area to secure 
data enabling the determination of the 
width of the Arctic water area. The posi- 
tions of the ships also were plotted on the 
ship chart and track kept of vessels in, or 
that area and’ meterological 
data was plotted on the weather chart and 
transmitted twice daily the Weather 
Bureau at Washington. ¢ 

By 
have been 
disintegration 


approaching, 
to 


ice and obstruction data, 
followed constantly 
until they drifted into 
an area Where they no longer menaced 
navigation. Ice conditions on the Grand 
Banks were nightly reported to the Hydro- 


graphic Office at Washington. 


the bergs 
until their 
or 


Alternate in Duty. 

The patrol, vessels, alternating every 15 
days on patrol auty, based during the 
season at Halifax, obtaining their fuel and 
supplies there. The Canadian Government 
had a vessel on patrol duty in the 
from Cabot Strait inland to keep 
merchant shipping advised to the ice 
conditions in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
It cooperated constantly with 
and the Modoc, 
all 


also 
waters 


as 


the straits. 
the Tampa 
Besides this, during the ice season, 
the tracks routes leading to Halifax, 
New York and Boston—and there are seven 
North Atlantic Lane routes—are 
southward in accordance with 
schedule, so to be clear 
of the worst ice as it works 
down the eastern edge of the Grand Banks. 
At the expiration of the patrol, which 
usually about July 1 every year, the tracks 
far north ice safety 
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shitted 
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companies 
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Exports of Leather 
In July Show Gains 


Shipments Valued at $1,413.931. 
Compared to $1.541.054 For 
Similar Period in 1925. 
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The United States during July exported 
leather manufactured goods .valued 
$1.613.931, compared with July, 1925, 
exports of similar goods valued at $1,541.- 
054, according to the Shoe and Leather 
Manufactures Division of the Department 
of Commerce. These exports included 
men’s and boys’ boots and shoes, 219,068 
pairs, valued at $587,166; women's leather 
shoes, 173,857 pairs, valued at $343.301: 
children’s shoes, 139,897 pairs, valued 
$128,123; leather slippers, 24,030 pairs, 
valued. at $21,685; athletic and miscel- 
laneous footwear.’ 9,720 pairs, valued at 
$18,429: leather gloves, 1,144 dozen pairs, 
valued at $17,426; harness and saddlery 
valued at $29,773: bags and suitcases, 11,-° 
474, valued at $28,739: pocketbooks. and 
purses, 31.431. valued at $30,309; leather 
belting. 151.948 pounds, valued at $211,952; 
and other eather specified, 
valued at $197,028. 

AS with the 
July. there was an 
per cent the number of 
and exported 
eign markets, a decrease of about 
pairs in the exports of women’s shoes, 
while children’s shoes increased from 121,- 
967 pairs to 139,897 
exports increased 
24,030 pairs. A 


at 
as 


at 


goods not 


compared 


1925 


trade of 
of 15 
men's 

for- 
2.900 


export 
increase 
pairs of 
to various 


in 


bos’ shoes 


pairs. The slipper 
from 11,066 pairs to 
slight decline was noticed 
in the quantity of miscellaneous footwear 
exported, Bags and suitcases show in- 
creased quantity exported with correspond- 
ing in Value, while pocketbooks 
decreased in quantity but- in- 
About 18 per cent in- 
the quantity of leather 


increase 
purses 
in value. 
crease noted in 
belting exported. 


creased 


is 


Inedible Fish Found Source 
Of Oil For Making Paints 


Formerly considered 
fish. the pilchard now exploited 
commercially in British Columbia, where 
lurge Quantities appear off the coast dur- 
ing the summer and allttumn months, ac- 
cording to J. Bartlett’ Riehards, Trade 
Commissioner at Ottawa. In a report to 
the Department of Commerce he. states 
that the oil of the pilchard when ex- 
tracted has been found to be of excep- 
tionally high quality for use in the manu- 
facture of fine paints, varnishes, soaps, 
margarine and medicines. 

About $2,000,000 
summer in 
try, says 
present 
handling 
producing 
lon. 


loo oily as a food 


is being 


has been 
equipment 
the report, 
in operation 
200 tons of pilehards per hour, 
nearly 60 gallons of oil. per 
The vil is being shipped as far as 
Kurope in special tank ships and over- 
land in tank cars, and the meal is used 
chicken food by Canadian farmers or 
fertilizer in Japan, 
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Egyptians Said to Abandon 
*Tarboosh” for Modern Hat 


The picturesque “tarboosh,” for 
ries the distinctive native headgear 
Egyptian men, is being relegated, like the 
Turkish fez, to ghe discard in favor 
modern European’ hats, Consul John 
Bouchal reports from Port Said to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Without brim visor, the “tarboosh” 
is at last being found undesirable for the 
sunny Egyptian climate, states Mr. 
ehal, and Department of Commerce 
attention Of American hat’ manufac- 
turers to new marketing possibilities 
the Egyptian turn of mind has brought up. 

The Egyptian has heen accustomed 
wear his unique headgear constantly, 
whether on the street, in the shop or at 
church, Consul Bouchal states that it re- 
mains to be seen whether Occidental 
habits will follow the innovation of 
new type hats which finding favor 
in Egypt, in Turkey. In the latter 
country the fez heen banned by gov- 
ernment authority. 
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From Icebergs | Gain in All Markets 


Except to Europe 


Expansion of Trade With 
South America and Other 
Continents Analyzed by 
Dept. of Commerce. 


(Continued From 1.) 
also marked growth during the past four 
years. It is but that 
this gain should 


Page 
naturi however, 
be relatively 
in the sales to Squth America, Abeania and 
Africa. ; 
We 


portion of 


less than 


have always enjoyed a dominant 


the total trade of 
markets 


these adjoin- 


ing and no ‘considerable gain in 


our Share of their foreign purchasers was 
to of 


prices, 


be expected. In view particularly 


the depression in Cuba 


difficulties 


by sugar 


the recent in Mexico, the 


increase of nearly 33 per cent in our ex- 
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ports those 
and 1925-26 is altogether satisfying. 


Apart frem China and Japan, where the 


to countries between 1921 


United States is fully holding its own, ex- 


ports to the countries of- the Asiatic Far 


East show quite as 
to South America 
he political situation in China and the 
rapid. industrialization of Japan are the 
outstanding factors which operated against 
of our trade with two 


remarkable a gain as 
those 


" 


or to Oceania. 


those 
countries. 

To a great many of the countries of the 
world, our 
two to four 


exports in 1925-26 were from 
times ds great in 4921-22 
The most extraordinary gain of all is 
found in our sales to Venezuela, which 
amounted four years ago to only $7,600. 
but which had risen to $31,400,000 last 
year, ‘largely due to the rapid expansion 
of the petroleum industry in that country. 


as 


Increase in Argentina Trade. 
demand 
important 
an 


The 


every 


for American in 
South American market 
impressive gain. Argentina, 
long our biggest customer in South Amer- 

recorded the remarkable in¢rease of 
83 per cent in 1926 over 1922. Exports to 
Colombia and Chile for the same _ period 
nearly trebled; and it is interesting to note 
that the former has replaced ‘the latter as 
our third ranking market in South Amer- 
ica, next after Argentina and Brazil. 


“Everywhere in South America the 
steady improvement of economic conditions, 
coupled with better export policies among 
our exporters, has muitiplied the volume 
of our sales. AS compared with 1921-22, 
the value of American autemobiles and 
parts exported to Argentina in 1925-26 
showed an increase of 700 per cent: of 
1291 per cent to Brazil; 1,399 per cent 
to Chile; 1,089 per cent to Colombia: 540 
per cent to Venezuela, with cooresponding 
guins in the smaller cuuntries. 

Ameng the many. other articles which 
we are sending to South American coun- 
tries in rapidly srowing volume may be 
mentioned moving picture films, textiles 
iren and steel (especiaHy petroleum 
supplies and construction material). The 
long-time growth in our sales there of 
industrial and agricultural machinery ‘con- 
tinues steadily. 


goods 


shows 


Sales to Cuba showed a guin of nearly 
60 per cent and those to Central America 
of nearly 70 per cent 
and 1 26. But for 
last year due to the low price of 
sugar, our exports to Cuba and several of 
the smaller islands would have shown a 
much greater growth. 


as between 


1921-22 the depres- 


sion 


Exports to Australia. 

Australia and New Zealand, English 
sperking countries with standards of liv- 
ing and economic environment very 
lar to those in our middle west, 
American products peculiarly «and 
creasingly adapted to their wants. 
development of Sales to these coun- 
of automobiles and trucks, radio 
equipment and other electrical apparatus, 
pianos, clocks and watches, 
computing machines, 
ware, tools, rubber goods and a 
range of other manufactured articles 
truly extraordinary and forms a_ vivid 
commentary upon the rapid advancement 
of those rising young commonwealths. 


simi- 
tind 
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and 
hard- 
wide 


adding 
typewriters, 


is 


Our sales to 1 
nearly $200,000,000 in represented 
not much less than $30 per capita. This 
figure is all the more impressive when it 
borne in mind that our own uggregate 
imports from the entire world amount to 
about $35 per capita. 

For example— 1925-26 Australia and 
New Zealand $54,000,000 worth of 
American and trueks, more 
than 6 times much as four years be- 
fore. They are today our leading over- 
seas markets for .utomotive products, tar 
in advance of Argentina which ranked 
second with $33,000,000, 


hese two countries of 


is 


in 
bought 
automobiles 


as 


Exports to South Africa. 

British South: Africa, 
needs und industrial advancement 
are in many Ways similar te Australia and 
New Zealand, in the last fiseal year, were 
no less than 168 per cent greater than 
four years Indeed, exports to all 
Afri except the region along the Medi- 
terranean expanding with great 
rapidity. 

The remarkable recent 
sales of manufactured goods to Latin 
America, Oceania, Africa and most coun- 
tries of Asia have taken place despite the 
growth in their own manufactured indus- 
tries and despite the reviving competition 
of European countries. 

As the standards of living tend to rise, 
this development reflects itself in the ever 
greater demand for elaborated articles. 
The consumption of foodstuffs and other 
basic necessities of life increase only 
moderately but as a new or backward 
country developes and raises it standards 
of living, it developés new industries, ex- 
ploits new resources and thus acquires new 
purchasing power. 

This is the transformation which is now 
going on in the land of the South Tem- 
perate Zone. Even though this  develop- 
ment is often accompanied by the ‘rise of 
new manufactures which products appar- 
ently compete with our exports, these new 
industries in fact stimulate demands for 
machinery, equipment, supplies, trans- 
portation equipment, ete., and what is 
more significant, they contribute at once 
to the Atentiat buying power of their em- 
ployes. 
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Colorado's Marriage Record. 
There 11,602 marriages performed 
and 2,244 divorees granted in Colorado in 


1925, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, 


were 
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Shipping 


World Wide Demand for Products 
Of America Listed for Exporters 


Live Animals and Mounted Birds Among Articles 
Cited By Department of Commerce. 


stuffed and 


the 
wants which foreign countries seek to 
satisfy with American products, according 
to the weekly list of foreign trade oppor- 
tunities made public by the Departn.ent 
of Commerce. The list shows there aie 
prospective purchasers of the above sup- 
»lies in India. 

Agricultural implements, 
products, chemicals, drugs, electrical ap- 
pliances and foodstuffs of all kinds also 
are sought by various countries. Lith- 
uania wants 500 spark plugs, Manchuria 
seeks rosin in 50 ton lots and China“vould 
buy completely equipped fountains 
from United States sellers. 

Complete information on the sales open- 
ings in foreign countries available to 
firms and individuals upon application to 
any branch cooperative office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree, a complete list of which is ap- 
pended. Inquiries should be made by the 
numbers stated. The asterisk indicates 
the inquirer would act both purchaser 
and agent. 

List of Purchasers. 
ARGENTINA—22055. 
AUSTRALIA—22090. 

ing mill, duplex. 22045. 
rectifier, rotary, with 

ment. 22016. Elastic webbing. 
ing machinery, complete, with equipment 
and brass-nickeled. 22016, Steel-nickeled 
fittings for suspenders and garters. 

AUSTRIA—22081f. Flour, 3,000 
22081f. Lard. 22081f. Rice. 
BELGLIUM—22072. Aviation 
f all kinds. 

NADA—22008f. 
Cards, greeting. 
22088. Cards, greeting. 
ing. 22086. Calendars. 
2zu88. Calendars 22089. 
Christmas gift books. 
gift 22088. Christmas 
22089. Christmas gift books. 
22087. Desk novelties. 
novelties. 89. Desk 
Desk novelties. 
Haberdashery. 
Jewelry, cheap. 
Pig offal. 220038. Porcelains. 
way equipment and supplies. 
tionery. 22086. Stationery. 
tionery supplies. 22003. 
Toilet articles. 22003. Toys. 

CHILE—*22007f. Canned salmon. 
Canned sardines. 22017. Draperies, all 
kinds, 00O7f. Fats. 22014. Furs 22014. 
Gloves. 22014. Hats. 22014. Hosiery. 
22014. Knit goods, cotton.  *22007f. L 
*22007f. Oil. bean. 22014. 
goods. *22007f. Sugar. inulated, 
Suitings (plushes, velvets gabardines). 

Wearing apparel fe men, women, 


Live animals, fishes and 


mounted. birds are among diverse 


automotive 


soda 


is 


as 


automatic. 
and turn- 
Converters and 
switching equip- 
22091. Mill- 


Corks, 


Boring 


tons. 


accessories 
ol 
Confectionery. 22086. 
22087. Cards, greeting. 
22089. Cards, greet- 
22087. Calendars. 
Calendars. 22086. 
22087. Christmas 
gift books. 
22029. Cotton 
22088. Desk 
novelties. 22086. 
22029. Embroidery. 22029. 
2003, Hardware. 
003. Novelties. 
22008. 
003. 
2003. 


Tools . 


books. 


goods. 


Rail- 
Sta- 
Sta- 


22003. 


-IH0TT 
LOOGT. 


soya 


22014. 
and children. 
CHINA— 
*22002f. 
equipped. 

ENGLAND-—*22079f. Alfalfa meal: 22049. 
Cement, white, suitable for cementing 
white glazed tile: 22006f. Linseed meal; 
*22079f. Oyster shell, crushed; 22006f, Pul- 
verized ground oats. 

FRANCE 2094. Apparatus 
destruction of crickets, 
locusts; 22084. Thorium 
Wire, steel, for making metallic brushes. 

GERMANY — y77f. Apricot kernels; 
#22038. Cutlery grinding and polishing ma- 
chines; 22080f. Fruit, dried: Fruit, 
22065. Pipes, corncob, mouth- 


22002f. Soda fountain supplies; 
Soda fountains, 6, completely 


for 
grasshoppers 
nitrate; 


the 


22077F. 
with 
piece SS 

tEECE — 22037. Laundry equipment: 
22076f. Wheat, winter, hard. 

INDIA—*22039. Agricultural implements; 
22067! Animals; 22067. Automatic 
22067. Clay models of vegetables: 
Flowers, = gla 22067. Fishes; 
Mounted birds and animals; 22067. 
tons of birds; *22039. Tractors; 
Trucks, motor, light, cheap. 

(TALY—22064, adding machines: 22004, 
fertilizers 2051, Tubricating oils fer mo- 
tor vehicles; 22078, mules; 22004f, oilseed 
cake: 22064, office furniture; 22004f, 
soya bean, crude corn, sesame, cottonseed, 
peanut, and coconut; 22064, stationery sup- 
plies: 22064, typewriters. 

JAVA—?22036, bottles, 
per plates and tubes, tinned: 22036, 
making machinery and sterilizers; 2: 
machines for converting milk powder 
milk, such mixers centrifugal 
and cooling plants: 22036, tin plate. 

LITHUANIA—22071, spark plugs, 500. 

MANCHURIA—22040, rosin, 50 tons. 

MEXICO—22063, kites and suplies for 
advertising purposes: 22070, silverware, all 
classes, sterling and German plate for 
ornamental and table purposes. 

NETHERLAN DS— 22093, machinery * for 
untwisting ropes: 22093, spinning machin- 
fiber; 22075, veneer for lining butter 
drums. : 

PORTUGAL—22035,. engines, large, for 
wheat and corn grinding mills. 

SCOTLAN D—*22013. Underwear fleeced 
and wearing apparel for men, women and 
children. 

SOUTH 
novelties 
printed, 
coffee, 


models; 
22067. 
22067. 
Skele- 


#29039. 


Ss: 


oils, 


milk; 22036, cop- 
can 
136, 
Into 


as coolers, 


ery, 


AFRICA—*22034. Advertising 
and souvenirs. *22034. Bags, 
small, for samples of tea and 
*22034. Coffee roasting, mixing 
and grinding machinery. *22034. Coffee 
and tea bins. *22034. Caddies. *22034. 
Decorated tin cans. *22034. Example 
cases for tea and coffee trade. *22034. 
Teapots. 
SWEDEN-—*22092. 
machines for use 
after painting. 
URUGUAY—22082. Steel rails, 
meters. 22082. Steel ties, 13,500. 
Agents Are Listed. 
ARGENTINA—22026. Bag-making ma- 
ehinery. 22026. Bags, burlap. 22026, 
Fibers, Manila, and hemp. 22068. 
toys. 
AUSTRIA 
cotton 


Buffing or polishing 
on #utomobile bodies 


20,500 


sisal 
- 22066, bookbinding cloth; 
22025, dry goods: 
illy shoes and 


linters; 
rubber goods, 
waterproof clothing: 22025, shoes. 

BRAZIL—22044, arms and ammunition, 
sporting; 22044, drugs: 144, disinfectants; 
22044, kitchen utensils; 22044, sanit; 
ware; 22044, sporting goods and novelt ; 

CANADA—22061, brass and copper tub- 
ing; 22061, boiler, range, galvanized iron, 
30 gallons 22043, boracie acid: 
chemicals, fine: 22043, drugs, crude; 
Epsom salts; 22059, hardware; 22048, salt- 
peter: 069, sporting goods, especially ma- 
chine;made goll clubs; 22027, yelours, in 
cluding. jacquard goods, tapestry, and nov- 
elties. 

COLOMBIA—-22015, Sautomobiles; 22015, 
bieyeles; 22015, cotton and wool 
22015, glass and metal articles; 
leather goods; 22015, motoreycles: 
shoes; 22062, specialties; 22015, toys 

CHILE—22041, chemicals, fine; 
drugs;. 22041, prepared medicines; 
pharmaceutical preparations, 

CHINA— 


espe 


goods; 
22015, 


22015, 


99 


22031, neckties, 


CUBA—22010f, 
coffee; 22010f, 


canned goods; 22010f, 
corn; 22010f, fruit, fresh, 
and dried; 22010f, flour; 22005f, laying mash 
for poultry; 22005f, scratch feed for 
strips for manufacture of small metal 
poultry. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 22057, copper 
wares; 22048, household appliances elec- 
trical; 22048, refrigerators, electrical. 

EGYPT—22008f, flour, soft and 
wheat, durum medium grades. 

FINLAN D—22023, bags, second hand, 
for sugar and rye flour; 22024, knit goods, 
cotton; 22024, Rayon goods and yarn; 
22024, varn and thread, mercerized cotton. 

FRANCE—22050, benzols; 22042, borax; 
22032, cotton, raw; 22042, copper sulphate; 

50, petroleum; paraffin; 22050, 
paraffin goods; toluene; 22050, tol- 

22050, xylol 
IRMAN Y— 
covering: 

22011f, apple 


hard 


046, 
22074, 


asbestos magnesium 
uutomobile acces- 
cores and skins; 
fruit, dried; 22011f, fresh fruit; 
hair, horse and oxtail, in bundles; 
22074, novelties for garages. 

INDIA—: 21, yarn, rayon. 

ITALY—22056, razor blade 
finishing and sharpening. 

LATVIA—22058, carborundum; 
grinding stones. 

PORTO RICO—22060, hardware. 

SOUTH AFRICA —- 22018, underwear, 
women’s, especially ribbed vests. 

SW EDEN—22030, yarn, rayon: 
canned fruits and vegetables; 22009f, 
dried; 22009f, fresh apples; 22012, 
piece goods; 22012, silk piece goods 

URUGUA Y—22019, dry goods; 22028, dry 
goods; 22019, hardware novelties; 22019, 
metal ware; 22019, office accessories and 
supplies; 119, rubber articles; 22019, sta- 
tionery: 22019, toys. 

YUGOSLAVIA- 
age, and parts. 

Bureau Offices Listed. 

Following are the district and 
tive offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Gommerce, from which informa- 
tion on the foregoing may be obtained: 

Akron, Chamber of Commerce; Atlanta, 
538 Post Office Bldg.; Baltimore, Export 
and Import Bureau Assn. of Commerce, 
22 Light St.: Birmingham, Chamber of 
Commerce; Boston, 1801 Customhouse; 
Bridgeport, Manufacturers’ Assn.; Charles- 
ton, S. C., Chamber of Commerce; Chatta- 
nooga, Southern Railway System. 

Chicago, room 845, 33 South Clark St; 
Cincinnati, Chamber of Commerce; Cleve- 
land, Chamber of Commerce; Columbus, 
Chamber of Commerce; Dallas, Chamber 
of Commerce; Dayton, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Des Moines, Chamber of Com- 
merce: Detroit, 607 Free Press Bldg.; El 
Paso, Chamber of Commerce; Erie, Pa., 
Chamber | of Commerce; Fort Worth, 
Chamber of Commerce: Galveston, 309 
Post Office Bldg.; Houston, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Chamber 
Angeles, Chamber 
ville, Board of Trade Bldg.; Memphis, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; Milwaukee, 
Assn. of Commerce; Minneapolis, Federal 
Bldg.: Mobile, Chamber of Commerce; 
Muncie, Chamber of Commerce. 

New York, 734 Customhouse; Newark, 
Chamber of Commerce: New Orleans, 322 
Post Office Bldg.; Norfolk, Hampton 
Roads Maritime Exchange; Orange, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce; Pensacola, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Philadelphia, 20 South 
Fifteenth St., room 812: Pittsburgh, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Portland, Oreg., 222 Oregon 
idence, Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber Commerce; Rochester, Cham- 
of Commerce; St. Louis, 1291 Liberty 
Central Tvust Co. Bldg.: San Diego, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; San Francisco, 310 Cus- 
tomhouse: Seattle, 515 Lowman Bldg. 

Syracuse, Chamber of Commerce; Ta- 
coma, Chamber of Commerce; Toledo, 
Chamber, of Commerce; Trenton, Chamber 
of Commerce; Worcester, Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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coopera- 
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Output of Abrasive 
Paper Shows Gain 


Total Production During 1924 
Was $15,622,720. Or Increase 
Of 13.6 Per Cent Over 1923. 


Data collected at 
of manufactures for 1925, just announced 
by the Department of Commerce, shows 
that the establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of sandpaper, emery 
paper and other abrasive paper and cloth 
in that year reported a total output valued 
at $15,622,720. Of this amount, $14,806,- 
194 was contributed by these products and 
$816,526 by other products, such as glue, 
paper, ete. The total value of products 
show an increase of 13.6 per cent as 
compared with 1923, the last preceding 
census year. 

In addition, sandpaper, emery paper and 
other abrasive paper and cloth are made 
to a considerable extent subsidiary 
products by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture. The 
value of these products thus made out- 
side the industry proper in 1923 was $2,- 
862,508 an amount equal to 22.4 per cet 
of the value of the sandpaper and other 
abrasives manufactured in the industry 
as classified. The corresponding figures 
for 1 have not yet been compiled but 
will he included in the final report of the 
present census. 

Of the 12 establishments reporting for 
1925, four were located in New York, three 
in PennSylvania And five in other States. 
In 1923- the industry was represented by 
14 establishments, two of which had’ gone 
out of business prior ty the beginning 


1925. 


the biennial census 


as 
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Chain of 7.000 Drug Stores 
Is Proposed for Japan 


It is proposed 


7,000 drug stores 


to establish a chain of 
in Japan, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Commercial Attache H. A, 
futts at Tokyo. Two thousand of these 
stores will be located in the large centers 
and 5,000 in the rural communities, 

* in preparation for the opening of the 
chain system a scheol for salesmen has 
been established at Gotanda,. More than 
5,000 salesmen already have been- gradu- 
ated and are working throughout the 
country. According present plans the 
architectural layout of the stores isto be 
uniform and each store vgill carry <B,000 
kinds of articles in stock, 


lo 
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Imports of Coffee 
Reach Peak During 


Year Ending in June 


Billion Pounds. of Product, 
Valued at $314,000.00 Is 


Purchased by Ameri- 
can People. 


Coffee drinking by the American people 
required the importation of 1,440,248,084 
| pounds of coffee valued at approximately 
$314,000,000 during the year ending June 
30, according to an announcement 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The quantity 
exceeded the record of 1,431,984,177 pounds 
imported during the year ending June 30, 
-1924, and the value was more than §2,- 
500,000 higher than that of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, which had been the 
peak year for values, 

The Department of Commerce _ states 
that 1,437,364,185 pounds of the coffee 
came from various foreign countries while 
shipments to this country from Hawali 
totaled 59,854 and from Porto Rico 
624,045. : 

Imports 6f Brazilian coffee increased by 
135,688,303 pounds over those of the pre- 
ceding year, amounting 40 995,957,475 
‘pounds as compared with 860,269,172 
pounds in 1924-25, and were the largest 
in the history of the United States coffee 
trade. During the year Brazil furnished 
69.3 per cent of the quantity’ brought in 
from foreign countries, as compared with 
67.2 per cent'in 1924-25. 

Central America contributed 28,837,900 
pounds more in the preceding year, im- 
ports increasing from 65,974.578 pounds in 
1924 to 94,812,478 pounds in 1925-26. 
Increased receipts were also recorded for 
Mexico, Venezuela, Aden and “other coun- 
tries.” 

Colombia, on the other hand, dropped 
back in the trade by 15,700,426 pounds, 
imports in 1925-26 being 207,469,483 pounds 
against 223,169,914 pounds in 1924-25, 
and furnished 14.4 per cent of the total 
quantity imported as compared with 17.4 
per cent‘in the preceding year. The de- 
crease in imports from that source dur- 
ing the year, principally in March, April 
and May of 1926, was accounted for by 
the fact that transportation of coffeé from 
interior points to Colombia’s northern 
ports by way of the Magdalena River was 
delayed because of low water. Diminished 
receipts were also shown for the West 
Indies and the Dutch East Indies, 


as 





Record Output of Oil 
Reported by Rumania 


Production Highest In History 
With Exports Exceeded Only 
In 1912 and 1913. 


production of 
1925 amounted to 2,316,504 
the highest figure in the history of the 
Rumanian industry and an increase of 
about 25 per ¢ent over the 1924 preduction 
of 1,185,303 tons, according to a _ report 
from Consul Ely E. Palmers at Bucharest, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is the largest proportional increase 
of any one year since the war, although 
there has been a progressive increase in 
quantity, the 1920 production having 
amounted to 1,084,138 tons. In 1925 the 
production exceeded for the first time the 
pre-war record figure of 1,895,619 tons in 
1913. 

Exports of Rumanian petroleum products 
in 1925 also reached a record figure amount- 
ing to almost 800,000 tons. This was the 
largest exportation since the war, and 
even before the war was exceeded only 
in 1912 and 1913. 

It is noted that production 
larger in 1925 than in 1913. Failure of 
exportation to attain the pre-war record 
is explained by the fact that the expor- 
tation of fuel oil was prohibited by the 
Government in the first half of the year. 

The importance of this product from an 
export standpoint is shown by the fact 
that in 1913 it formed 33 per cent of the 
total exportation of petroleum. Total ex- 
ports in_1913 amounted‘ to per cent of 
the production, although exports in 1925 
were the highest, proportionally, of any 
since the war, amounting to 34 per cent 
of the year’s production. This still 
far short of the 1913 proportion. 
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Cameras in Chile Reported 
Mostly of American Make 


American-made 
exceed in 


cameras used in Chile 


number those from any other 





country, according {o the Specialties Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
However, both on a weight and value basis, 
Germange cameras lead, 
are mostly 
while the 
and heavy. 
About nine-tenths of the 
raphers 


as the American 
of small 


types are large 


cameras 
units 


composed 
German 


press photog- 
they 
to manipulate than 


use German 
believe to be easier 
others. For amateur werk the favorite 
camera is of the ‘‘vest-pocket” type, the 
majority of which are of American make. 
In the film trade the American - product 
accounts for more than half the total 
consumption. Germany is a close second 
with about 40 per cent. 


devices which 


Steel Shipment Perturbs 
Metal Buyers in Japan 


The recent shipment of a large quantity 
of galvanized steel sheets, both plain and 
corrugated, from Japan to the Yangtsze 





River ports caused excitement among 
Japanese metal importers, Consul General 
Edwin S. Cunningham at Shanghai reports 
to the Department of Commerce. These 
sheets were bought as black steel sheets 
in the United States, shipped_to Japa, 
where they were galvanized, and put on 
the market in China at a figure roughly 
15 per cent under the marget for galvan- 
ized sheets. The success or failure of the 
first shipments will mean a good deal to 
the metals importers, to whom galvanized 
sheets are an extremely important item, 
Labor costs in Japan are said to be respon- 
sible for the ability to undercut Americ 
market prices and in the event of the 1 
terial proving to have a durability equal te 
that of galvanized in the United 
States, it is not difficult to predict the imme 
mediate reaction of the trade, 


sheets 
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» nouncement 


September Offering Telephone Companies Report Gain 


In Income for June Over Last Year 


Of Treasury Totals 
About $350,000,000 


Issue Will Bear Three and One- 
Quarter Per Cent Interest, 
Acting Secretary Wins- 
ton States. 


The Department of the Treasury finane- 
ing for September will consist of an issue 
of $350,000,000 of 
indebtedness, bearing three and one-quarter 
‘per nine 
months from 


in Treasury certificates 


cent interest and maturing in 


15, 
announcement just made by G. B. Winston, 
Acting Secretary. 
securities mature on a regular quarterly 

* tax paying date, June 15, 1 they will 
be accepted in payment of taxes, the an- 

said. 

Mr. Winston 


September according to 


Inasmuch as the new 


declared the proceeds of 
this sale, together with balances on hand 
and receipts from the September 15 tax 
‘installment, are expected to meet the cur- 
rent requirements of the Treasury until 
the December 15 tax installment falls due. 
The statement made no reference to pos- 
sible financing at that time, although in 
statements announcing previous quarterly 
fiscal operations, some such reference 
usually was included. 


Other Issue to 

About $400,000,000 
mature September 15. Those 
must be retired and the 
the Treasury, therefore, 
turing securities in 


Retired. 


Treasury 


be 


in notes 
obligations 
Department of 
will accept ma- 
payment of subscrip- 
tions for the new series, the announce 
ment said. The subscriptions on which 
maturing notes were tendered in payment 
will be given preferred allotment. 

The text of the department's statement 
and the circular giving details of the offer- 
ing follow: 

The Department of the Treasury is an- 
nouncing its September financing which 
takes the form of an offering of nine 
months 3% per cent Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, dated and bearing interest 
from September 15, 1926, maturing June 
15, 1927. The certificates are tax certifi- 
cates and the amount of the offering is for 
$350,000,000, or thereabouts. The Depart- 
ment of the Treasury will accept in pay- 
ment for the new certificates Treasury 414 
per cent notes of Series B-1926, maturing 
September 15, 1926. Subscriptions for 
which payment is made in notes maturing 
September 15, 1926, will be given preferred 
allotment. * 


Text of Circular Quoted. 

About $400,000,000 of Treasury 4% per 
cent notes will be retired on September 15, 
1926. 

The present offering is intended with the 
balances already on hand and the Septem- 
ber tax receipts to cover the Department 
of the Treasury's further cash _ require- 
ments until the December quarterly tax 
period. 

The text of the official circular follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
authority of the act approved September 
24, 1917, as amended, offers for subscrip- 
tion, at par and accrued interest, through 
the Federal Reserve Banks, Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of Series TJ-1927, 
dated and bearing interest from September 
15, 1927, with interest at the rate of three 
and one-half per cent per annum, payable 
on a semiannual basis. 


Names Places of Application. 

Applications will be regeived at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Bearer certificates will be issuéd in de- 
nominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, and $100,000. The certificates will have 
two interest coupons attached, payable De- 
cember 15, 1926, and June 15, 1927. 

The certificates of said series shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States, any State, or any 
of the possessions of the United States, 
or by any local taxing authority, except 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) 
graduated additional income taxes, com- 
monly known as surtaxes, and excess- 
profits and war-profits taxes, now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, upon 
the income or profits of individuals, part- 
nerships, associations, or corporations. The 
interest on an amount of bonds and cer- 
tificates authorized by said act’ approved 
September 24, 1917, and amendments there- 
to, the principal of which does not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $5,000, owned by 
any individual, partnership, association, 
or corporation, shall be exempt from the 
taxes provided for in clause (b) above. 

Series to be Accepted at Par. 

The certificates of this series will be ac- 
cepted at par, with an adjustment of ac- 
crued interest, during such time and under 
such rules and regulations as shall be 
prescribed or approved by the Secretary cf 
the Treasury, in payment of income and 
profits taxes payable at the maturity of 
the certificates. The certificates of this 
series will be acceptable to secure deposits 
of public moneys, but will not bear the 
circulation privilege. 

The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription and to allot less than the amount 
of certificates applied for and to close the 
subscriptions at any time without notice. 
The Secretary of the Treasury also re- 
serves the right to make allotment in full 
upon applications for smaller amounts, 
and to make reduced allotments upon, or to 
reject, applications for larger amounts, and 
to make classified allotments and allot- 
ments upon a graduated scale; and his ac- 
tion in these respects will be final. Allot- 
ment notices will be sent out promptly 
upon allotment, and the basis of the allot- 
ment will be publicly announced. 


Time Limit is Set. 

Payment at par and 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before September 15, 1926, or on later 
allotment. After allotment and upon pay- 
ment Federal Reserve Banks may issue 
interim receipts pending delivery of -the 
definite certificates. Any qualified de- 
positary will be permitted to make pay- 
ment by credit for certificates allotted to 
it for itself and its customers up to any 
amount for which it shall be qualified in 
excess of existing deposits, when so noti- 
fied by the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district. Treasury notes of Series B-1926, 
maturing September 15, 1926, will be ac- 
cepted at par, in payment.for any cer- 
tificates of the series so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal Reserve Banks are authorized and 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
make allotments on the basis and up to the 
amounts indicated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve Banks of 
the respective districts. 


accrued interest 





Interstate Commerce Commission Reveals Rises In 
Revenues, Expenses and Taxes. 
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The operating intome in June, 
the 71 telephone companies which 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(those having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $250,000) showed an increase 
of 15.1 per cent as compared with June, 
1925, according to the commission’s 
monthly compilation of telephone earnings. 
The operating revenues amounted to $73,- 
091,437, an increase of 11.5 per cent us 


1926, of 
report 


Summary 
revision, 


of monthly 
from 


reports of large 


to reports of revenues and 


€ 


compared with the corresponding month 
of last year. Operating expenses amounted 
to $48,936,727, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 
Taxes amounted to $6,141,747, an increase 
of 19.9 per cent, and the operating in- 
come to $17,562,152, as compared to $15,- 
263,569 in June, 1925. 

For the six months ended with 
the operating income amounted 
768,907, an increase of 13.6 per cent, 
tabulated reports follow: 


June, 
$102,- 
The 


to 


telephone companies: 
“xpenses of 71 


Compilations, 
telephone companies, 


subject 
which 


include only companies having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000. 
For The Month of June, 1926 and 1925. 


Item 
Number of company 
end of month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenue 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue-Cr. 
Licensee revenue-Dr. 
Telephone operating 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 


Stations in service 


revenues 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


For Six Months Ended With 


Item 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line 
Sundry miscellaneous 
Licensee-revenue-Cr. 
Licensee-revenue-Dr. 
Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 

Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses ‘ 

yeneral and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 

Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 

Oper. income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations 
* Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to rev. per cent 


revenues 
revenues 


271,719,333 


] 


112,366,414 
12,310,602 


1 
1 


42 


66 
63,9 


10 


36,826,736 
17 


139,402,548 
36,633,641 


1¢ 


Month of June 


Inc. or dec. (d) 
Amount Ratio % 


1926 1928 


at 


13,471,105 
Dollars 
45,804,043 


12,668,718 
Dollars 
41,790,008 


802,387 
Dollars 
4,014,035 

468 882 
76,811 
2,481,538 
303,862 
188,383 

2,624,12 d18,248 
2,487, 2, , 3,050 
3,091, 7,512,213 


9,690, 
2,150,638 
.006,7§ 


.288,36 1,101,108 
,069, § 

303 

», 798 

424 

447 


atte 
386,942 
20,384,833 
121,264 


44,5 
20, 3,38 
63,5 
3,319,066 
1,020,483 
2,298,583 
d1.38 


450,811 
.703,899 
5,141,747 
7,562,152 


66.95 


June, 1926 and 1925. 
Six months ended with June 
Inc. or dec. (d) 
Amount Ratio % 
Dollars 
24,699,845 10. 
2 9,303 13.: 
306,012 9.6 
14,590,468 14.§ 
1,601,784 15. 
1,682,465 21.8 
163,538 dl 
411,119 d. 
44,987,458 wi. 


1926 
Dollars 


1925 
Dollars 
247,019,488 
17,070,971 
3.179.066 
97 ,946 
.818 


9,330, 
3,485,078 


9,396,680 
4,634,308 
4,544,234 
8,698,455 


299,164 9 
2,043 
41,923,670 


59,514, 
56,399,8 
94,950, 
33,180,2: 
16,599, 
260,645, 
123,065.6 


295 

147 
972,709 
3,646,511 
942,260 
25,917,922 
069,536 
a666 
dag21 
342,588 
727,203 
43,487 
2,273,716 
d1.09 


11.4 


541,615 


2,732,679 2,390, 
120,675, 
30,180, 
90,495, 
67.§ 


2,768,907 
66.84 


Debits to Individual Accounts | Drop Is Shown in Purchases 


Increase in Reserve Banks 


to individual accounts, 
the Federal Reserve Board 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing September 1, and announced Septem- 
ber 6, aggregated $11,065,687,000 or 1.6 per 
cent above the total of $10,897,164,000 
ported for the preceding week. 

Debts for the 
$410,514,006 
for the week 
New York 
$372,000,000, 


Debits 
ported to 


as 


re- 
by 


week under review 
3.9 per 
ending 
City 


Chicago 


are 


or cent above those 
September 2, 1925, 
reported an of 


of $65,000,000 and 


increase’ 


New Orleans reported decreases of $17.- 
000,000 and $15,000,000, respectively. 
Aggregate 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekiy 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,419,- 
449,000, with $10,273,993,000 
for the preceding week and $10,018,561,000 


for the week ending September 2, 1925. 


debits for 


as compared 


Freight Reduction on Coal 
Suspended Till December 30 


The Interstate Commerce 
has suspended from September 1, until 
December 30, the operation of railroad 
tariff schedules which propose to reduce 
the rates on bituminous coal, carloads, 
from mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., Norfolk & Western Ry., and branch 
lines in West Virginia, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to Cincinnati, Ohio; Covington, Ky. 
and adjacent destinations in the Cincin- 
nati switching district. 

The following is illustrative: 

Rates in cents per 2,000 pounds. 
From To Cincinnati, O. 
Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 
Kanawha District 189 179 
Kenova-Thacker Districts 189 179 
New River District 199 189 
From To Covington, Ky. 
Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 
Kanawha District 180 169 
Kenova-Thacker Districts 189 179 
New River District 190 189 


Commission 


Authorize New Railway. 


The Meridian & Bigbee River Railway 
was authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on September 
4 to build a new line of railroad 
Meridian, Miss., to Myrtlewood, 
distance of 50 miles. 


from 
Ala.,, a 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of équipment...,., 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


re- 


telephone lines, 


| its 


Of Railroad Ties Under 1923 


The Department Comerce 
announced that, data 
lected in cooperation with the Department 
111,351,759 ties 
chased by steam and electric 


of 
according 


has 
to col- 


of Agriculture, were pur- 
railroad. com- 
panies in 1925, as compared with 135,867,- 
117 1923; and 3.281,514 poles were pur- 


chased in 1925 


in 


by steam and electrie rail- 
roads, electric light and power companies, 
and commercial 


the 


telegraph and 


corresponding 


telephone 


companies, figure for 


| 1923 being 3,060,794. 
Boston of $29,000,000, while Baltimore and | 


No attempt was made to obtain reports 
of purchases of poles by the small 
of there 
than 50,000 in the United States. 


rural 


which are more 


Asphalt Belt Railway Given 
Interstate Permit by I. C. C. 


The 
has 


Interstate Commerce 
announced the issuance of a 
the Asphalt Belt 


tailway to operate in interstate commerce 


Commission 
just 
certificate authorizing 


line from Pulliam to Dabney, Tex., 


about 18 miles. 

The 
traffic 
Missouri Pacific system and desires to en 
gage 
recently 


road was built to handle asphalt 


in intrastate commerce but it has 


in interstate commerce, particularly 


under the of 


for livestock traffic. 


come control the 


Locomotive Output Lower. 

August shipments of railroad locomotives 
from the principal manufacturing plants, 
as reported to the of Com- 
totaled 124, as compared with 132 
in July and 118 in August, 1925. Seventy- 
eight steam and five electric locomotives 
were shipped this 


Department 
merce, 


to points in country, 


the remainder abroad. 


Approve Sale of Railway. 
Acquisition of control-of the Texas City 
Terminal Railway by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, the New Orjeans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Sante Fe Railway purchase 
capital stock was authorized by Division 


by of its 





4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 4. 


July 
1926 1926 
4,730,598 ’ , 31,924,800 
869,669 21,! 5,271,391 5,176,026 
6,023,006 ; 40,030,055 38,772,699 
1,101,890 3 211 5,526,421 
1,081,727 7 7,257,937 
2,073,361 823) 14,656,471 
4,614,782 30,536,995 29,819,879 
1,408,224 9,493,060 8,952,820 
263,350 1,920,125 1,667,681 
1,144,774 
905,701 
4.20 


7 Months 
1925 
30,796,877 


3,040,278 
4,363,176 
1,536,475 
272,526 
1,263,826 
999,797 


76.9 





Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to I. C. C. 


Wabash Railway. 


2,524.20 | 


DAILY STATEMENT * 
Receipts and Expenditures 
‘ "of the 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business Sept. 2. 
Receipts. 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Mise. internal revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,299,355.76 
receipts: 
927,8 

3,408, 

2,912, 
9,549,038 
5,000.00 
013,082.37 


Total ordinary 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


receipts 


Total 7,126.08 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service cert. fund 
Civil Service retirement fund 28, 


751.40 


396.87 
058.95 
099.00 
079.42 


12, 


Total ord. expenditures 7.982.078.21 
Other public debt expenditures 1,077.267.10 
Balance today 142.577.780.777 

Total 151,637,126.08 


Outlays of States 
Shown as Passing 
Incomes for Year 


Summary by Department of 
Commerce Shows but 17 


Had Revenues 
Balance Bills. 


[Continued From 
the general departments: 0.5 per cent, 
eration and maintenance of public 
enterprises; 4.2 per for 
debt; and’ 31.2 per cent for 
permanent improvements 

Of the payments for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, 38.4 per 
cent was for education; 16.3 per cent, 
charities, hosSpitals, and corrections; 13.9 
per cent, highways; 3 per cent, general 
government; 5.4 per cent, protection to per 
son and property; per cent, develop- 
ment and conservation of natural re- 
sources: 2.4 per cent, health and sanita- 
tion; 0.3 per cent, recreation; and 9.6 per 
cent, miscellaneous, the latter including 
soldiers’ bonus. 

The outlay payments for permanent im- 
provements were principally for highways, 
constituting 83.2 per cent of the total 
lays. The next in importance 
outlay payments for education, 
ing to $36,072,861, and charities, hospitals, 
and corrections, amounting to $25,400,155. 

The total revenue receipts of the govern- 
ments of the 48 States for 1925 were $1.- 
485,242,240. This was $373,703,981 more 
than the total payments of the vear ex- 
clusive of the outlay for permahent im- 
provements, but $129,319,990 less than the 
total payments including those for per- 
manent improvements. In only 17 
States were there sufficient revenue 
meet all payments during the vear. The 
payments in of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt obliga- 
tions. 


to 


Page 1.) 
op 
service 
interest 
outlays 


cent 


on 
for 


out- 


were the 


to 


excess 


Seventeen 
The States, as a 


Report Surplus. 

whole, aiter increasing 
their revenue receipts for 1925 by $115, 
176,000, $6,998,000 of which was from the 
general property tax still lacked $129,320,000 
of having sufficient revenues to cover all 
governmental costs including capital out- 
lays. Seventeen of the States, however, not 
only balanced their budgets but had a _ sur- 
plus after meeting all governmental pay- 
ments. 

The total per captta revenue receipts 
were $13.19 in 1925, $12.32 in 1924, and $5.14 
in 1917. Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 40 per cent of the total revenue in 
1925. The increase in the amount of such 


property and special taxes Collected was 


98.8 per cent from 1917 to 1924, and 2.8 per: 


cent from 1924 
property and 


to 1925. The per 
special taxes were 
$5.20 in 1924, $2.86 ‘in 1917. 
taxes in 1925 included $85,894,069 
ance taxes in 45 States, and $2 
come taxes in 13 States. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 34.3 per cent of the total revenues 
for 1925, 31.8 per ecnt for 1924, and 22.3 
per cent for 1917. Receipts from business 
licenses consisted chiefly of taxes exacted 
from. insurance and other incorporated 
companies, and the-sales tax on gasoline; 
while those from nonbusiness licenses com 
prise chiefly taxes on motor 
amounts paid hunting 
privileges. 

Receipts from the sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $87,353,194 in 1925 and motor 
vehicle licenses amounted to $198,710,310. 
This was an increase of $30,771,000 in the 
gasoline tax and $30,573,000 in receipts 
from motor vehicle licenses. 

Net Indebtedness Increases. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) continued to 
increase, and in 1925 was $1,251,702,639, or 
$11.12 per capita. In 1924 the per capita 
net debt was $10.64, and in 1917, $4.93. 
Bonds in 1925 were largely for highways. 

Twenty-six States effected a 
their indebtedness, but the 
crease in the net 
$118,683,000. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
erty.in the 48 States amounted to 
184,490,483. The amount of general 
erty taxes levied for State purposes 
$369,368,531 
for 1925, $3.31 


capita 
28 in 
Special 
inherit- 
5,105, in- 


vehicles 
and 


and 


for fishing 


aggregate 


prop- 
$136,- 
prop- 
was 
The per capita levy was $3.28 
for 1924, and $1.83 for 1917. 
In 1925 there were no: general property 
taxes levied for Staté purposes in the 
States of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and California. 

The increase for 1925 in 
valuation of property subject 
eral property tax was 


the assessed 
to the gen- 
$4,850,932.000 and 


Chicago & Eastern 
Juiy 


Illinois Railroad. 

7 Months ' 
1925 | 
548.107 | 


1925 1926 
1,580,092 11,707,193 
397 266 2 
2,136,113 
229,052 
132 
Jo4.121 
.748,144 
387.969 
115,000 


79 
‘ 


2,549,197 
456,403 | 
-441,110} 
471,008 | 
654,179 

2,565,573 
884,830 | 
740,000) 
.139,495 | 
446,614 | 

945.13 | 
87.0 


1,668,870 
4,580,270 
5,900,636 
13,260,155 
2,801,254 
860,000 
1,436,232 
531,114 
945.13 
85.2 


522,506 
145,000 
376,656 
241.680 

945.13 


77.6 


272,027 

139,205 

945.13 
81.8 
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| Credits Re 





amount: | 


of the | 


decrease in | 
in- | 
debt of the States was | 





Direct Farm Loans and Rediscounts 


Total $78,334,946.17 As of Aug. 28 


—————» 


ported on Account of Tobacco at $19.- 


819,430.26 And Cotton at $4,882,000. 


18854 

The Federal 
nounced that 
loans and 


Board 
amount 
the 


Farm Loan 
the total 
rediscounts. for 
Intermediate Credit Banks 
28, 1926 $78 334,946.17. 
$34,436,017.17 


has an- 
of direct 
12 Federal 
of August | 
Direct loans 
rediscounts $43,- | 


as 
was 
were 
898,929 
The board classified the rediscounts as} 
follows: Agricultural Credit Corporations. | 
$30,561.183.67: national banks, $4,348.72; / 


and 


Statement 
ties of the 12 


of rediscounts, 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New 
St 


Orleans 

Louis 

St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


Classification of Rediscounts. 
National 


Agri. credit 
corporations 
20.00 

48 41 
13,331,332 .07 
676,206.40 
4,103,647.18 
1.680,250.90 
3 068.02 


District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


banks 


f 8S 

411,670.71 

513,355.35 
1,741,013. 
1,296,912.98 
30,561,183.67 


Total 


Classification of 
Canned fruits 
District & vegetables 

Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 

St, Paul 
Omaha 4 
Berkeley 


Spokane 


Tobacco 
$3,850,000.00 
5,485,819.85 


10,098,414.79 


$85,195.62 $165,900.00 
‘ 


* 1,339,629.40 


19,819,430.26 


Total 1,504,629.40 


Grimm alfalfa 
District seed 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Rice 


$511,934.53 


$67,500.00 
Total 511,934.53 


Warning Is Given 
Of Counterteit Note 


Secret Service Describes New $5 
Bill as Poorly Executed and 
Easily Detectible. 


Discovery of another type of counterfeit 
note in circulation was announced Septem 
ber 4 in a circular sent out by the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department. It 
was stated that the counterfeit—a $5 Fed- 
eral Reserve note—was poorly executed 
and should be easily detected by handlers 
of currency. 
the Chicago 

under the 
1914 series. 
circular warning 


The note purports to be on 
Federal Reserve Bank, issued 
check letter ‘‘F’’ and of the 

The full text of the 
follows: 

On the Federal Reserve Bank 
cago, Ill.; 1914 Series: check 
face plate No. 71; back 
Frank White, Treasurer of the United 
States: A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: portrait of Lincoln. 

This is a_ poorly-executed 
produced by photo-mechanical process on 
of paper. The serial number 
imperfectly impressed and printed in black 
ink, while the is off 
tinted by hand, the 
and smudgy. 

Several fine lines appear 
and back in imitation of stk threads, but 
these are not colored and are reproduced 
in the etching process. The back is more 
deceptive than the face, which nearly 
one-fourth. of an inch shorter than. the 
genuine. 

This counterfeit should be readily de- 
tected by careful handlers of currency. 

W. H. MORAN, Chief. 


of Chi- 
letter “F" 
plate No. 3333: 


counterfeit 


one sheet is 


seal color, probably 


and portraiture dark 


on the face 


is 


Date of Hearing ‘on Stock 
Issue Postponed by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed to a date to be _ hereafter 
fixed, the hearing assigned for September 
17, at Washington, on the application of 
the Denver and Salt Lake Railway to issue 
stock and bonds in connection with the 
plan for the reorganization of the Denver 
and Salt Lake Railroad. 


the increase of the levy on this valuation 
was $1,285,000. 

The aggregate of valuation. given in 
cludes the assessable valuation in the three 
States that do not at present 
eral tax for State purposes. 


levy a gen- 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, 

July 7 Months 
1925 1926 1925 | 
1,612,145 10,884,872 10,282,663 | 
46,004 266,792 336,614 | 
.771,823 11,778,608 .316,419 
266,990 1,585,493 450,799 | 
386,886 362,408 - 2,791,366 2,665,560 | 

505,050 483.931 3,444,796 

28a; 198,114 8,383, 


480,305 | 
145,848 

573,709 3,394,8: 

143,082 


170,574 | 
903,793 | 

429,987 ag 

418,235 


511.60 
67.6 


1926 
1,689,123 
43,390 
1,865,049 1 
$02,129 


157.000 
435,865 
138.963 
511.60 
68.2 


2.419.669 
511.60 


T1.2 


| Grimm alfalfa seed 


10,09 
2,400 
2,468,934 

623,897 
636,087 
2,900,000 


3,81 
1,591,891.88 


34,436,017.17 


$1,000.00 


$.348.72 


Direct Loans (Continued), 


y 
7s 


gore ¢ 


' 


400, 


ee 


State 
panies, 


banks, $356,619.31: 

$12,815,200.80; and. savings 
and trust companies, $161,576.50 

Direct loans were Classified as follows: 
Tobaceo, $19,819,430.26; canned fruits and 
vegetables, $1,504,629.40: raisins, $2,450,000; 
wool $2,234,180.98 ; cotton, $4,882,000; 
$67,500; rice $511,984.53; 
coffee, $40,000; olive Oil, $26,342; and wheat, 
$2,900,000. 

The statestical tables are as follows 


live com 


banks 


stock 


direct loans and advances upon the respective commodi- 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Direct loans 

850,000.00 


as of August 28, 1926. 

Rediscounts 
$213,425.00 
531,331.11 

13,372,701. 
724,841. 


Tote 
$4,063, 
6,057,165 
13,697,7 
10,823,256.5 
00 6,830, 

53 4,286 

«se 3,495 0.32 4,119, 822.0 
50 5,465, 

oo 


819.85 
5,000 
8.414 
000 


oo 


79 


74 


5,971.40 7,351,7 
4,670.8 


43,898.929.00 


State L-S loan 


banks companies 


Say. banks 
& trust co's. 


a 


howe ewe 
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635, 
440.00 
968.00 


$115,146.43 

128.544.40 

120,829.06 
1,992,484.25 
1,141,319.03 
742,668.45 
.066.24 
142.94 


$100,000.00 
5, 61,576.50 
2 650.00 l, 
1,7 


356,619.31 12,815.200.80 


Direct Loans. 


Raisins Cotton 


$325,000.00 


2 600,000.00 

se 57,000.00 

$73,701.60 

i 636,087.50 
$2,.450,000.00 ; 
1,524,391.88 
2.234,180.98 


2.450,000,00 


4,882,000.00 


(offee Olive oil 


$40,000.00 


Wheat 
$2,900,000.00 
$26,342.00 


490 .000,00 26 


342.00 


2,900,000.00 


Two Cities Oppose 
Southern Class Rates 


Modification of Scale For 
Distances Over 150 Miles. 


B. 
Commission, 
of a petition, filed 
Montgomery 


of 


has 


Chairman Joseph Eastman, the 


Interstate Commerce an- 
on 
of 

Commerce and the .Traffic Bureau of Nash- 

ville, 


nounced the receipt 


behalf of the Chamber 


asking that a modification be made 
in the findings in the commission's second 
in the Southern Class 
113 I.c. Cc. 200, 
eliminating the advances authorized in the 
Appendix K-1 for 
450 miles, or by providing specifically 


supplemental report 


Rate Investigation, by 


scale distances beyond 


that 


the -increases shall apply only for joint- 


line hauls over lines not under the Same 


management and control, 
Amy representatives of carriers, shippers 


or other parties to the proceeding Wino 


desire to comment upon this request prior 


to action by the commission will be given 
opportunity to do so by filing a statement 
in writing on or before September 15, 
1926, Chairman Eastman stated. The com- 
mission would prefer that such statements 
be printed, but they will be received in 
mimeographed form if time 
make printing impracticable. 

Fifteen copies Should be supplied the 
commnission,-10 copies to Charles Barham, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
and 10 copies to M. M. Caskie, general 
manager of the Montgomery Chamber of 
Commerce, Montgomery, Ala. 


National Bank Chevisrea, 
State Bank Is Converted 


Col. J. W. McIntosh, Comptroller of 
Currency, has announced the grant of a 
charter to the First National Bank of 
Riverside, N, J. and approyal of the appli- 
cation of the Hebbronville (Texas) 
Bank as a national bank. 

The First National Bank will have a 
capital of $75,000; its officers will include 
John M. Chant president, and Charles 
S. Goldy as cashier. The Hebbron ville 
bank, under the conversion now 
ized, becomes the First National Bank 
Hebbronville, and has a capital of $100,000. 


as 


Western Maryland Railway. 
July 7 Months 
1925 1925 
1,503,088 10,210,723 
70,433 394,641 
1,665,016 11,149,899 
1,489, 
-925,585 2,398, 
-718,884 3,301 
-843,005 842, 
-831,900 ,307,% 
560,000 445,000 
-271,900 2.864.544 
25,787 2,514,558 


-025,787 
$04.44 804.44 


~ 


IM DANGVG 


1926 
2,028,007 

332,646 
- 774,905 


5 to 


= 19 


son 


605, 
85.9000 
520.085 
480,142 
804.44 
69.8 


one 


65,000 
476,854 
438,869 

804.44 

67.5 
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| Permission Granted” 


| applicant, upon 





limitations | 


the | 


State | 





author- | 
of | 


Finance 


Railway Lineto Sell 
$250,000 Bond Issu 


The Interstate Commerce Commissiol 
has made public the report by Divisio 4 
authorizing, the Norfolk & Portsmow 
Belt Line Railroad $250,000 


to 

general and refunding mortgage 5 per 
bonds. The full text of the report foillowy 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Li 
Railroad Company, a common carrier y 
railroad engaged in interstate commere 
has duly applied for authority urider @¥¢ 
tion 20a of the Tnterstate Commervte Ae 
to issue $250,000 of general and refund 
mortgage bonds, series A, an@® to proé 
authentication and delivery of a ‘if 
amount of said bonds. No objection’ 
the granting of the aplication has bee 
presented to us. 


issue 


The applicant 
controlled by 
York, 


is a switching road and 

the following carriers: Né 
Philadelphia and Norfolk Reailroat 
Company, Seaboard Air Line Reailwai 
Company, Norfolk and Western Railwi 

Company, Norfolk Southern Railroad Com 
pany, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com 
pany, Southern Railway Company, Chega 
peake and Ohio Railway Company, and 
Virginian tailway Company, each @ 


which owns 72 shares of stock. 


Obligations Reviewed. 


It has outstanding $518,500 of bonds 
which includes $400,000 of the applicant’ 
first mortgage bonds, which will’ matu 
February 1, 1938, and $118,500 represent 
ing the outstanding balance of $200,000 
of bonds of the’ Elizabeth River Railroad 
Company, Which will’ mature’ Octobér 1 
1935, in respect of which the applicant as 
sumed obligation at the time it acquired 
the Elizabeth River Railroad in June, 1910 

The applicant's first mortgage is closed 
It now proposes to execute a &eneral al d 
refunding mortgage under date of O¢ta 
ber 1, 1925, to the Bank of North Amer 
ica and Trust Company, trustee, which 
will authorize the issue of not exceedin 
$5,000,000 of bonds. Article 2, section 
of this mortgagé provides for authenth 
cation by the trustée and delivery to th 
its written order and with 
out further proceedings by it, of $500,00 
of bonds to be designated as series A, td 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent pé 


| annum, and to mature October 1, 1965, and 


section 6 provides that no other bondi 
shall be issued prior to January 1, 1928. 

Article 3, section 1, of the mortgage pro 
vides that the $500,000 of series-A bonds td 
be issued as described above may be re 
deemed as & Whole, but'not in part, on 
October 1, 1930; or on any Interest dat 
thereafter until maturity, at 105 per céni 
of par and accrued interest. 


Reason for Issue Explained. 


The applicant states that during th 
period from October, 1897, to December 31 
1917, itexpended $984,301.31 for capital pur 
poses, in respect of which it has issued th 
$400,000 of first mortgage bonds mén 
tioned above, leaving uncapitalized a bal 
lance of $884,301.31. In order to provid 
fundforfuture additions and bhettermen 
and to pay Off outstanding notes aggregat 
ing $90,000, it mow proposes to issue $260, 
000 of the bonds authorized by article 
section 3, of the mortgage, and to sell them 
to Kean, Taylor and Company, of 
York, N. Y., at 97% per cent of par and ac 
crued interest, upon which basis the cost 6 
the proceeds to the applicant will be ap 
proximately 5.17 per cent per annum, 

It further Proposes to procure authen 
cation and delivery of the remaining, $250) 
000 of bonds so authorizd and-to hold then 


| subject to the future order of this comm 


sion. The record fails to disclose ani 
present necessity for such autheticatio 
and delivery, and action on that portion o 
the application will be deferred. 

We find that the issue of $250,000 of gen 
eral and refunding mortgage bonds, séri 
A, by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is fo! 
a lawful object within its corporate p 
poses, and compatible with the public inte 
est, which is mecessary and appropriat 
for and comsistent with the proper per 
formance by it of service to the publica 
a common carrier, and which will not im 
pair its ability to perform that service 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and appr; 
priate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
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for the first time? 
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inestimable value and conveni- 
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Economic Questions 


report Offers Ways to Eliminate 


: Evils of Trading in Grain Futures 


ederal Trade Commission Suggests That It Were 
Best if Directors of Big Exchanges 


Applied Own Remedies. 


“Recommendations designed to 
} d evils of trading in grain futures on 
‘ie markets of the country, including 

pomprehensive and watchful administra- 
» tive supervision are made in a report sub- 
fitted to Congress by the .Federal Trade 

Commission, a summary of which has just 
|. been made public by the commission. The 
, document is the seventh and final volume 
bof the compission’s report on the grain 
|.trade which deals with the effects of trad- 
ing in futures. 


Other recommendations 
gion are: 
* Legislation limiting the extent to which 
‘the resources of the brokerage houses may 
“be lent or pledged on behalf of any indi- 
Yidual, whether partner or other person, 
gimilar to the regulation of loans by na- 
“tional banks under the National Bank 
Act. 


Regular Government 
all commission houses 
from the public to margin 
trades or future contracts. 


Equally as adequate protection for cus- 


of the commis- 


it 


audit of books of 


speculative 


receiving deposits | 


| 





tomers’ deposits with brokers as are de- | 


posits of individuals with banks. 

Elimination from the futures market of 

those trading classes, as well those 
methods of trading, that tend cause 
“useless fluctuations. 
' Discouragement of the use of stop-loss 
orders fad careful supervision over very 
heavy trading of “plungers”’ on the ground 
that they impair, rather than, promote 
stability of prices. 

The making available of general statis- 
tics of the volume of open trades from day 
to day by options. 

Adoption by the grain exchanges of rules 
requiring well defined and adequate mar- 
gin deposits of customers. 

Operation by the railroads themselves 
of public storage facilities terminal 
facility connected with grain transporta- 
tion. 


as 


to 


as a 


Close Scrutiny Advised 
On All Short Selling 


In proposing administrative supervision 

over trading in futures, the report points 
out that the foundation for this has been 
provided for in the recent act creating 
the Grain Futures administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
_ “Short selling, especially large opera- 
tions on the short side of the market,” the 
“feport says in this connection, “should 
be subjected to close scrutiny. The pos- 
sible tenden+; of professional or inside 
traders to make the futures show a down- 
ward bias and to cause undue discounts 
calls for attention.” 

In a letter transmitting the report to 
Congress, C. W. Hunt, Acting Chairman 
of the commission, discloses that Commis- 


sioners Thompson and Nugent are of the | 


opinion that the recommendations of the 
-@ommission’s chief economist are inade- 
quate and will not, to any practicable ex- 
}-tent, remedy the alleged evils of futures 
trading as at present practiced. 
The letter, which was sent to Congress 
by direction of the commission, emphasizes 
| general remedial policies proposed rather 
than definite measures designed to carry 
them out. 
The full text of the summary and letter 
of transmittal follow: 
To the Congress of the United States: 
This volume of the Report on the Grain 
Trade deals with the uses and abuses and 
the direct and incidental effects of future 
trading in grain. It is the final volume of 
this report, and the conclusions and recom- 
mendations regarding future trading, 
which are given particular consideration, 
are presented in Chapter VIII. 


Subject Is Declared 
“Complex And Difficult” 


Future trading is a complex and difficult 
subject and this fact is reflected in the 
character of some of the conclusions and 
recommendations. It is believed that the 
detailed and definite formulation of rules of 
trading and methods designed to bring 
about certain improvements in futures 
markets should, whenever practicable, be 
left to those in the trade who are familiar 
with -the technieal conditions relating to 
the proposed changes. 

But business men often need an im- 
~pelling force from outside to effect iin- 
provements, and the more enlightened ele- 
ments in the exchanges need the assistance 
of pressure from public opinion on the 
more or less inert mass of the member- 
ship. The supervisory and regulatory pow- 
ers of the Secfetary of Agriculture re- 
cently provided by the Grain Futures Act 
eonstitute a needed 
corrective action 
changes. 

Future trading is carried on at a very 
considerable direct cost, amounting to $20,- 
000,000 a year or more (chiefly commis- 
sions) for the Chicago Board of Trade 
alone. But its service to the grain trade, 
through ‘the hedging facility afforded, is 
‘believed by those in the trade to-be much 
more than commensurate with such cost. 
Its service to the community gengrally, 
_ through its assistance in promoting more 
effective competition in the merchandising 
of grain by enabling the dealer with small 
capital to limit his risk, is even more 
important. 

Such competition costs 
it is cheaper than the 

exactions of a greater or less degree of 
monopoly. The producers of grain, who 
“are entitled to special consideration in this 
connection, would be injuriously affected, 
it is believed, by the sudden abolition of 
Srain future trading, although the gradual 
sSuperseding of this and other parts of the 
present machinery of the grain trade by 
@ more efficient organization is quite con- 
eeivable. 
; The incidental costs of future trading in- 
. flicted on a considerable number of people 
@utside the grain trade are doubtless a 
Much more important element in its so- 
\ @ial cost than the direct expense of operat- 
img futures exchanges. But these are the 
‘secial costs of unwise speculation in gen- 
"eral and this is not specifically and solely 
£ grain trade problem. 
Grain futures have but a small share 
“in the total of unwise speculation. An esti- 
‘mate shows only about 11,000 active “ac- 
founts on the books of Chicago houses at 
‘a time of much public interest in grain 
futures. Furthermore, such evidence as 

@vailagie indicates that these were 
largely accounts of persons who, finan- 
elally speaking, could afford to indulge a 


means for obtaining 


from the grain ¢x- 


something, 
Wastes plus the 


but 








| significant. 


remedy | taste for gambling, if their trades were 


of that nature. 

The principal contributions of this vol- 
ume to a greater knowledge of the effects 
of future trading relate to clearer dis- 
tinctions regarding the nature of specula- 
tion, characteristics and difficulties of 
hedging practice, extent and methods of 
sealping, shares of speculative and other 
elements in future trading, extent of long 
and short “open interests,” average gains 
and losses per bushel on trades, length of 
time that trades are kept open, occupa- 
tions of traders, manipulative and other 
influences tending to artificial prices, etc. 

Certain general remedial policies recom- 
mended, rather than definite measures de- 
signed to carry /Athem out, deserve the 
emphasis of specie mention in the present 
letter. 

The academic argument in behalf of 
speculation is that it conduces to stability 
of prices. Under existing conditions of 
speculation in grain futures no such 
stabilizing influence has been found. On 
the other hand, no convincing evidence 
has been found indicating that future trad- 
ing makes grain prices clearly and ap- 
preciably less stable—or higher or lower 
on the average—than they would be with- 
out future trading. 

The practical lesson to be learned from 
the study of the situation that more 
attention should be given to the elimina- 
tion of the purely gambling element from 
the grain market. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the contribution of ignorant 
and unwise speculators will improve the 
workings of a mechanism that has in large 
part the function of price determination. 

Even if mere volume of trading has, 
in the abstract, a stabilizing effect, the 
participation of incompetent outsiders 
tends, in actual practice, to make the mar- 
ket an affair of technical conditions and 
of attempts to exploit the traders who are 
not skillful or not alert. Any measures 
tending to ‘make the exchanges more 
exacting as regards the character of the 
customers of their members and of these 
customers’ methods of trading would tend 
to improve the situation. 

Registration of persons desiring to trade 
in futures might help in the devolopnent 
of consciousness of the responsibilities in- 
volved. The demonstrably incoinpetent 
ought to be excluded from the market, 
both for the sake of themselves and for 
the sake of the market, but it is especially 
the correct functioning of the market that 
should be emphasized. 


is 


Holds Ample Margins 
Should Be Required 


Even if the trader is competent, his 
methods of trading may be such as to 
affect the functioning of the market un- 
favorably. Whatever benefits the good 
judgment of competent speculators may 
confer should not be reduced by any en- 
couragement to trade on a narrow margin 
and merely for the quick turn. 

Credit shoulad not be granted by the 
broker to facilitate speculative trading in 
futures. Margins sufficient to make it un- 
necessary for a trader to unload in haste 
should be required by rule. Substitutes 
for adequate margining should not be al- 
lowed. In general the speculator should 
not be permitted to increase his risks out 
of proportion to his funds available for 
speculation. Such practices tend to in- 
crease the fluctuations of the market. 

The speculator should be so dealt with 
that he will encounter only the price risk 
that he intends to assume. It is highly 
desirable, without tying up cash unpro- 
ductively, to prevent the broker’s employ- 
ment of the margins entrusted to him 
either in speculative ventures of his own 
or in granting credit to other speculators. 

Customers’ deposits might well be safe- 
guarded by public audit and by other nec- 
essary regulation. Some brokers are 
proud of the assimilation of their business 
to that of banking. From this point of 
view, it would seem desirable to put spec- 
ulative brokers generally under such super- 
vision as has been found to be effective in 
Protecting depositors in national banks. 

The correct functioning of the market 
often suffers, also, from its domination by 
large traders—the plunger, the cornerer, 
or the powerful elevator interest. Regu- 
lar statistical reports of the volume of 
open trades and possibly the limitation, 
or at least the watchful supervision, of 
large individual open interests are needed 
to prevent such domination. 

The principal cost of future trading ‘is 
the general social cost of the vice of gam- 
bling as it relates to futures. The advis- 
ability of attempting to prevent gambling 
in this case is especially doubtful because 
it is very difficult to fix by law a satis- 
factory and workable definition of gam- 
bling trades. For this reason it is better 
not to be in haste to impose legislative 
restrictions. - 

The exchanges themselves, as guardians 
of the correct functioning and servicé- 
ability of the market, ought to effect the 
necessary fundamental improvement. In 
this matter the broker holds the key to 
the situation, as he is in the best position 
to recognize and prevent incompetent 
speculation as well as mere gambling. 

But successful reform in«this direction 
Supposes the education of many members 
of the exchanges with regard to the geén- 
eral market and social effects of some of 
their practices, as well as regulation by 
the exchanges to establish and enforce 
such standards as will relieve them from 
the charge of being largely institutions for 
gambling. 

Commissioner Thompson does not be- 
lieve that the recommendations of the 
Chief Economist for remedying the evils 
of future trading as at present practiced 


| are adequate, und will not eliminate them 


to any practicable extent. Commissioner 
Nugent joined Commissioner Thompson in 

the farogoing stutement. 
By direction 
Cc. 


of the commission. 
W. HUNT, Acting Chairman. 


Summary of Findings 
Reached Through Study 


This volume of the Report on the Grain 
Trade completes the description and sta- 
tistical study of future trading and pre- 
sents final conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The statistical data regarding the 
importance of the various kinds of future 
trading operations and of the classes and 
numbers of traders engaged therein are 
Even more necessary for ade- 
quate judgments regarding the service- 
ability of future markets, however, ure the 
data showing average elapsed days be- 


tween the opening ,and the closing of 
trades, average profits per bushel and re- 
lated matters. 

Future trading is characterized,as the 
final state in the differentiation of specu- 
lation from merchandising. Through the 
organization of exchanges and of futures 
markets mercantile functions may become 
disassociated from speculative’ interests 
which would otherwise always be present 
and which are_often of dominant. impor- 
tance in mercantile transactions. The dif- 
ferentiated speculator is interested exclu- 
sively in price changes and not in the 
transportation of goods nor in their stor- 
age nor in the processes to which they may 
be subjected while in the merchant's 
hands. 

Without futures the grain speculator 
must of necessity devote his attention in 
part to such matters, but if he speculates 
in futures he is entirely free of care of 
actual commodities. Although it is .pos- 
sible for an owner of grain to speculate 
by holding it with a view to profiting by 
an increase in prices, intentional grain 
speculation is properly identified’ practi- 
cally with the purchase and sale of fu- 
tures. 

According to the prevailing economic 
theory of speculation in general, prices are 
stabilized through the speculative purchase 
of a commodity when its price is unduly 
low and through its speculative sale when 
the price is unduly high. An unexpressed 
premise of this theory is that speculators 
are competent. For the smooth working of 
such a stabilizing influence, it is also neces- 
sary to assume that the special speculative 
facility will not engender special technical 
conditions and operations that have no 
close relation to the fundamental condi- 
tions of supply and demand for the com- 
modity traded in by way of futures. 

While the abstract reasoning of the eco- 
nomic theory of speculation is correct, its 
assumptions may be unduly simplified and 
should not be taken to be always conform- 
able to the concrete facts and to the actual 
technique of futures markets. In other 
words, though sufficiently correct, it is 
very inadequate. 


Practice of Hedging 
Discussed in Detail 

The most important use of futures mar- 
kets is not speculation, but hedging. Meth- 
ods and incidents of hedging are quite dif- 
ferent, of course, from those of fire insur- 
ance, but the economic function is similar. 
By reason of the use of hedging facilities, 
risk is diminished, and, consequently it is 
claimed, trade margins in the grain busi- 
ness are kept very low. Whether the 
process of hedging, as such, keeps down 
trade margins or not, the availability of 
the futures. market appears to be an im- 
portant aid to traders with little capital 
and, therefore, important in keeping com- 
petition in the grain trade effective. 

In this way, trade margins in grain are 
probably .kept lower than they would be 
without future trading. The merchant 
with special skill and knowledge of the 
grain trade but with comparatively small 
eapital can trade more securely by the 
use of hedging facility, even though he 
uses it only when his commitments are 
greatly extended in proportion to his cap- 
ital. 

The use of the futures market merely 
for speculation as an independent activity 
would not justify its existence, but the 
hedging use practically requires the pres- 
ence in the market of speculators to take 
the other end of hedges, because hedge 
sales and purchases do not tend to balance 
each other in quantity/ nor to meet each 
other in time. Satisfactory hedging sup- 
poses, among other things, that there 
always available a continuous futures 
market with such volume of trading as 
makes it possible for hedges to be executed 
promptly without affecting the price. 

There is considerable variety and com- 
plexity in hedging processes and opera- 
tions, though the situation is generally 
presented in a simple form for easy com- 
prehension. It would be ideal if the 
grain merchant upon buying 10,000 bishels 
of wheat could sell 10,000 bushels of wheat 
futures and subsequently buy in the 
wheat futures at a price difference exactly 
corresponding to the change that de- 
velops in cash grain markets between his 
purchase and his sale of the actual wheat. 

As a matter of fact, the spread between 
cash and futures Goes not behave in this 
way. Although there is in general a 
parallel movement between cash and fu- 
ture prices, there is not a definite and 
consistent spread. Espeeially futures are 
frequently at a discount below the cash 
and the discount tends to close up as the 
delivery month approaches. Such a change 
in sthe relation between the future and 
the cash price tends to cause a loss“ to 
the hedge seller of the future through 
the failure of the two price changes to 
equal each other. 

If the situation works the other way and 
the future, for example, is at a premium 
over the cash and later comes down to 
the level of the cash, the hedge seller 
obtains a gross profit from the difference 
between the two price changes. 

In facet, however, the ideal situation from 
the point of view ot the hedger of cash 
grain held under hedge for any length of 
time requires such a premium and such 
a gain from the future to compensate for 
the cost of carrying the grain in store. 
Such considerations are merely the be- 
ginning of an understanding of the mat- 
ters that must be taken into account in 
skillful hedging. 


is 


Commercial Judgment 
Must Be Exercised 


There is a necessity for the exercise of 
commercial judgment with regard to what 
conditions and what markets and options 
are suitable for hedging, and, in order to 
avoid incidental hedging losses, it may be 
necessary to make a skillful choice of 
strong markets for sales and weak mar- 
kets for purchases, especially under con- 
ditions of general discounts on futures. 

Such considerations indicate the inade- 
quacy of a theory of hedging which sup- 
poses the application of a strict rule of 
coincidence of time and quantity in sell- 
ing the futures at the moment when cash 
grain is bought, and vice versa. With re- 
gard to the effect of discounts on futures, 
it should be noted that what is unfavorable 
to the hedge seller is favorable to the 
hedge buyer, the latter being, for example, 
the miller hedging flour contracts by pur- 
chasing futures. 

In another respect the strict-rule theory 
of hedging is inadequate in implying that 
a purchase of grain must be accompanied 
by a sale of the same quantity of futures. 
Many merchandisers use the hedging mar- 
ket only when their commitments are 
especially large and let price fluctuations 
on smal] stocks take care of themselves. 

The same sort of policy involved in 
waiting for a more favorable price in 
placing or withdrawing a hedge, instead 
of allowing the time of the purchase or sale 
to be determined automatically by the 
transaction in cash grain. 

There are also alternatives to the use 
of the futures market which make hedg- 
ing largely unnecessary. In general this 
is a matter of bringing about a coinci- 


is 


dence between purchases and sales of cash 
grain, so that the cash grain purchase or 
sale is offset by an opposite transaction 
in cash grain instead of in futures. To- 
arrive-sales largely accomplish this object 
for thé country grain dealer. 

The terminal market dealer may also 
to a large extent synchronize his purchases 
and sules, if necessary by refusing to pur- 
chase except as fast as he ean find buyers, 
especially when the futures market is not 
sutisfactory for hedging sales. 

*artly as the result of the availability of 
substitutes for hedging and partly because 
of the feeling that it is not necessary to 
hedge when the open commitment in cash 
grain is comparatively small, as well as 
because of the desire of some merchants 
to profit by assuming some risks, hedging 
practices are by no means universal or 
uniform in the cash grain trade. Terminal 
dealers hedge with a high degree of con- 
sistency, especially in the Northwestern 
spring wheat territory. Country elevators 
do not generally hedge except in the North- 
west, but their method of selling often ex- 
plains their failure to use futures for 
hedging. 

But many of the substitutes for hedging 
are such only for the direct user and in- 
volve the indirect use of the futures mar- 
ket as, for example, in the case of the 
country elevator that sells to arrive to a 
terminal dealer; since although the former 
thus avoids the need of hedging, the latter 
sells futures against grain thus bought. 

The benefits of hedging to the grain 
trade or to the public, however, are not 
dependent upon the universal use of fu- 
tures for hedging, since any effect of the 
use 6f futures in increasing the efficiency 
of one class of dealers especially in nar- 
rowing trade margins, iq transmitted 
through competition to all classes. The 
public is thereby benefited, even though 
much of the grain reaches the consumer 
without ever having been hedged. 


Scalping and Spreading 
In Futures Described 


There is no other use of the futures mar- 
ket corresponding in nature or importance 
with hedging. There are, however, some 
incidental operations in futures which are 
essential to the satisfactory working of 
futures markets or characteristic and busi- 
nesslike incidents of future trading. 

Aside from speculation, the most impor- 
tant type of operations in futures is pit 
scalping. In a broad use of the term, 
speculation would include such scalping, 
but in the grain trade there is a definite 
separation in thought between the two 
classes of operations. 

The pit scalper tpyically buys and sells 
in large quantities, expecting to hold the 
trade open only a very short time and 
practically never over night, closing it 
at a small profit or loss, as the case may 
be, perhaps only a few minutes after it is 
made. The scalper is an exchange member 
who is himself present in the pit execut- 
ing his own trades. 

It is said that he does not initiate trad- 
ing, taking, instead, what is offered, for 
example, buying when hedging pressure 
is heavy in the expectation of selling at 
a small profit as soon as the pressure is 
removed. 

It is obvious that the pressence of the 
scalper and the large scale of his opera- 
tions, particularly at Chicago, greatly facil- 
itate the placing of large orders by hedgers 
and others at prices nearer the last pre- 
vious quotation than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Spreading is another typical futures op- 
eration, different from speculation in gen- 
eral in that the spreader is interested not 
in changes in general price levels but, 
in the difference between the change in 
one market and in another, or in Jone 
option and in another, or even in one 
grain and in another, 

The speader, for example, may sell Chi- 
cago wheat and buy Minneapolis wheat 
when Chicago is above Minneapolis, and 
buy the Chicago contract in and sell out 
the Minneapolis contract when Minneapolis 
is above Chicago, in such a case profiting 
to the extent of the sum of the price dif- 
ferences. This occurs regardless of whether 
the general price level of the grain has 
changed in the meanwhile or not. Spread- 
ing operations tend to keep the markets 
and the options “in line.’’ 

The elevator merchandisers at terminal 
markets are largely interested in all sorts 
of spreading, and especially in spreading 
between options. Such operations are 
mingled with their hedging operations, and 
some of their hedges are shifted about 
to obtain the benefit of spreading profits, 
even though the trade is not a balancing 
of futures against futures, but of futures 
against cash grain. The shifting of hedges, 
however, may be done for purely mer- 
chandising purposes. 


Statistics Are Cited 
On Volume of Trading 


Statistics of the volume of future trading 
have been extremely deficient or totally 
lacking until recent years. Data for the 
Chicago Board of Trade for several years 
prior to 1918 were compiled by the com- 
mission’s agents from the books of indi- 
vidual members of the clearing house at 
Chicago or from reports to the commfssion 
by the latter. The Revenue Act of 1917 
laid a tax upon futures and provided for 
reports of the quantities of trades as an 
administrative incident of its collection; 
compilations from these Internal Revenue 
Bureau reports were made-in part by the 
commission and were obtained later from 
the recently established Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As regards the total quantity of trades 
in futures, a preliminary estimate for Chi- 
cago and other futures @xchanges of the 
United States was published in Volume V 
of this report. The more adequate recent 
statistics of the volume of future trading 
confirm the correctness of this estimate, 
which indicates 20,000,000,000 bushels a 
year as a high figure sometimes reached 
by the Chicago Board of Trade and shows 
that about 86 per cent of grain future 
trading in the United States is done on this 
one exchange. The statistical interest of 
such quantitative data, however, is mainly 
in the composition of the total as shown 
by analysis in various ways. 

An examination of the variation of the 
volume of futures from month to month 
leads only to negative results; i. e., there 
is no seasonal cycle of future trading such 
as might be expected because of its con- 
nection with grain marketing and hedg- 
ing; also, there is no correlation between 
the volume of trading from year to year 
and the size of the crops. 

On the basis of figures prior to 1918, an 
estimate is made of the proportion of pit 
scalping at Chicago in various grains. 
Wheat showed, in general, the largest pro- 
portion of pit scalping, although corn Was 
not far behind. The ratio for wheat indi- 
cated is about 40 per cent of the total. 
There is no correlation between the volume 
of scalping trade and the volume of other 
than scalping trade, such as might be in- 
ferred from the hypothesis that the scalper 
merely takes the other end of trades of- 
fered and does not himself initiate trading. 
) Of the total volume of trading in futures 

at Chicago the wire house customers ac- 


‘customers of 


Public 
Elevators 


count for about one-half, despite the fact 
that the wire houses do not get as much 
scalping trade as would be proportionate 
to their share in other business. The 
scalping trade goes largely to local com- 
mission houses that make a specialty of 
such business, or is cleared by the scalp- 
ers themselves, a large number of them 
being members of the clearing house. The 
futures business of the cash houses, ex- 
clusive of terminal elevators, is a very 
minor factor. 

The terminal elevators, although com- 
paratively few in number, are an impor- 
tant factor in futures. The statistical data 
for the years prio to 1918 make it possible 
to estimate the importance'of job-lot trad- 
ing at Chicago. It appears that corn and 
oats job-lot trading developed from practi- 
cally nothing within the period of three 
years covered by satisfactory figures. 
Wheat job-lot trading was of considerable 
importance at the beginning of this period, 
but in sed somewhat in dmportance with 
higher prices. The maximum indicated 
proportion of job-lot trading in the total 
wheat trading for any one month, how- 
ever, was only 12.1 per cent. 


Number of Customers 


Once Placed at 11,000 


From the data gathered for the years 
prior to 1918 it is possible to estimate the 
average size of accounts* and thus the 
numaber of traders in futures at Chicago. 
The number of customers at one time was 
estimated at about 11,000. 

The classification of the clearing house 
members into groups for the purpose of 
statistical compilation makes it possibile 
to show the extent to which different ele- 
ments in the market were doing the buy- 
ing or the selling, respectively, from time 
to time. It might be expected, for ex- 
ample, that the groups representing the 
more speculative trade woud be- buying 
futures in excess of their sales of futures 
in the autumn when the elevators buying 
cash grain would be selling hedges in 
greatest volume. The statistics do not 
show much regularity regards the 
change from month to month in the open 
trades (which is expressed by the net of 
purchases and sales), but there is, during 
a part of the period to which this method 
of analysis can be applied, a tendency for 
certain wire houses to build 
up a long interest during the period when 
the elvator group is building up a short 
interest; and the same applies with re- 
gard to the disintegration of the open in- 
terest thus built up. But the wire house 
group thet fits so nicely into the comple- 
mentary operations of the elevators in this 
respect happens to be composed of the less 
important wire houses. 

One point of general interest made evi- 
dent in comparisons of open trades is the 
tendency of the cash grain houses, includ- 
ing the elevators, to have a much larger 
share in the open trades than they have 
in the volume of transactions. In other 
words, the trades of this group, which are 
presumably largely hedges, are kept open 
a comparatively long time and the trades 
of the more speculative wire house cus- 
tomers are kept open a comparatively 
short time, or perhaps the latter merely 
balance each other to a greater extent than 
do the hedges, so that they are settled 
more promptly. 

The statistics of open interests 
tures are of a character such as to in- 
volve considerable difficulties in drawing 
precise conclusions from them. The terms 
“open trades’’ and “open interests’’ are 
used in various senses and the most sig- 
nificant kinds of figures of open trades 
(namely, trades open on the accounts of 
the ultimate customers of the commission 
houses) are most difficult to get, in fact, 
as yet impossible to obtain in, any compre- 
hensive way. The data next to be con- 
sidered, however, throw light on the situa- 
tion as regards the ultimate open trades 
of customers. 


The general tables for date of 
ties traded in, like those for 
trades discussed in the following para- 
graphs, are not printed. They are listed 
in Appendixes H and P and are available 
at the office of the commission for the 
use of persons interested. 


as 


in fu- 


quanti- 
individual 


Analysis is Made 
Of Individual Trades 


The compilation of statistics for each 
completed trade made by customers yield 
data of great analytical interest. It is, 
of course, impossible to make such sta- 
tistics comprehensive for the market asja 
whole, but the size of the sample for which 
data were obtained in this way is not 
small, amounting to some 379,000 trades 
and to 2,807,000,000 bushels of grain fu- 
tures. 


One of the most important kinds of in- 
formation thus obtained is the average life 
of open trades. It appears that future 
trades in general are kept open a com- 
paratively short time, in fact, for only a 
few days. The average duration of open 
trade for the market as a whole appears 
to be only 7 days for wheat, 10 for corn 
and 15 for oats. JS 

Upon the basis of such averages as these, 
the computed volume of open trades for 
customers at one time would be, not only 
much larger than the volume of “open 
trades indicated by clearing house and 
“street open” reports, but also consider- 
ably larger than what has been estimated 
hitherto as the volume of trades open for 
customers. 

In a month showing three-quarters of a 
billion bushels of transactions, for example, 
there should be about 200,000,000 bushels 
of open trades, instead of approximately 
100,000,000 bushels, as might be indicated 
by the Chicago street books. 

In general, where the data available are 
for groups that contain mainly hedges or 
mainly purely speculative trades, the life 
of open trades varies correspondingly. For 
example, Minnesota hedges are kept open 
much longer than the general run of Chi- 
cago future trades, but, on the other hand, 
the duration of life of open trades on the 
Chicago Open Board of Trade is less than 
on the big Chicago Board. 

Gains and loses per bushel from future 
trades are, on the average, rather small. 
This is, of course, an inevitable result 
of the short time during which the trades 
were kept open. An estimated general 
average shows only two and a fraction 
cents as the usual loss or gain, us the 
case may be. The variations of these 
averages as between the options and as 
between member and nonmember, long 
and short, and gain and loss trades, are 
interesting and especially significant of the 
way in which speculative trades are 
handled. e 

It appears generally true that gains 
are less per bushel than losses per bushel; 
that is, three is a tendency to hold on 
to trades showing a loss, while a gain 
tends to be taken rather promptly, and 
hence the gains are split up among a 
larger number of traders. 

The influence of the price trends of in- 
dividual options upon gain and loss re- 
sults for long and short trades can be 
definitely traced, the results for particular 
options being very closely correlated with 
computed price trends. Both gains and 
losses tend to increase in proportion to 
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the duration of life of the open trades. 

The distribution of gains and losses per 
bushel, after making due allowance for 
the character of the period, appears to be 
substantially normal, that is, the mast 
frequent gains (or losses) are the smallest 
and the larger gains (or losses) become 
less numerous as the amounts per bushel 
increase. 


Speculative Traders 
Generally Well-to-Do 


The data also provide means for a 
classification of customers according to 
occupation. Information as to the occupa- 
tion of the trader is about the best avail- 
able statistical fact indicative of whether 
traders are speculating or hedging. These 
occupational data indicate that there is 
much more speculative trading in wheat 
than in the other grains. 

There is no demonstrable difference be- 
tween the results of trading for compara- 
tively noncompetent groups and the grain 
trade groups of traders, but this result 
may be due to the character of the period 
covered, which favored the long and com- 
paratively outside element in the market. 

An attempt was made to obtain data 
for trades classified according to the com- 
mercial rating of the traders, with no 
positive results, except possibly an _ indi- 
cation that speculative traders are on the 
whole comparatively well-to-do. 

Some information obtained with regard 
to the occupational distribution of traders, 
as distinguished from that of the trades, 
shows a much greater importance of non- 
grain trade groups on this basis than ap- 
pears on the basis of quantity of trades. 
These tigures are compared with census 
data of population with regard to the com- 
parative distribution of tuture traders, and 
of the popylation generally as regards oc- 
cupuation. 

It appears that the representation among 
future traders of the various elements in 
the population outside of those who have 
a business interest in futures is compara- 
tively small, but the professional classes 
appear to be rather well represented among 
the nongrain trade groups. 

Certain special data for trades of large 
speculators make it possible to compute 
the average life open and the proportion of 
trades open and closed on the same day 
for such a group for a period different 
from that for which the more general data 
were compiled. It appears that such traders 
tend to keep their trades open for a 
greater length of time than applies for 
the mass of traders on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

With reference to the need of specula- 
tion in order that the market serve hedges 
well and to the effect of cash future dis- 
counts on hedging and on prices in’ gen- 
eral, it is evident that the mechanism of 
future trading is far from perfect. Spe- 
cific technical peculiarities of*futures indi- 
cate why some undesirable’ developments 
occur and how they may possibly be 
checked by remedial measures. 

The effect of stop-loss orders on the mar- 
ket is a specific cause of instability. Fur- 
thermore, a large volume of trading is not 
always beneficial. In fact, a direct infer 
ence from the correlation between the daily 
volume of trading and daily price changes 
and ranges would be that large volume is 
unfavorable to stability. Such data, at 
least, indicate that the reduction of the 
volume of trading by excluding some in- 
competent elements from trading would 
not impair the serviceability of the market. 


Direct Cost is Declared 
Over $20,000,000 Y early 


The direct cost of future trading by way 
of commissions and other expenses in- 
curred by those who use the market has 
amounted recently, it is estimated, to from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year. The 
amount varies with the volume of trading. 
There are some indirect expenses of con- 
siderable importance which can. not be 
measured even as definitely as is done in 
such an estimate for direct expenses. 

As regards the losses from unwise specu- 
lation in futures, it might be claimed on 
general grounds that they are not a total 
loss, because gains and losses, taking the 
market as a whole, balance each other. 
But it should not be forgotten that in gam- 
bling transactions (with reference to gam- 
bling in general) the hardships inflicted by 
losses are usually greater than the bene- 
fits accruing from gains. The amount of 
losses and gains from grain future trad- 
ing measured pecuniarily is indeterminate, 
but it is undoubtedly a matter of several 
hundred millions of dollars @ year. 

In general the indirect costs of an in- 
stitution that can be used as a gambling 
facility Are extensive and ramify in ways 
that can not be adequately traced and 
measured. The best than can be said of 
an institution that is in part so used, 
though also, used for business purposes, 
is that the gambling is an incidental evil 
and that the abolition of the particular 
facility would not prevent the evil, but 
merely change the instrument’ through 
which gambling was accomplished. 

As regards the need of the market for 

traders who are specifically gamblers, as 
distinguished from the competent specu- 
lators, it is not trué, apparently, that their 
contribution to the volume of trading is 
necessary, which it is true that the quality 
of such trade is not of a kind to help the 
market function well. To the hedgers it 
does not make so much, difference that 
the gambling contribution is, o nthe whole, 
the opposite of stabilizing in its effect on 
futures, but to society in general such an 
effect is highly important. 
» Measures looking to the elimination of 
merely gambling and other injurious or 
incompetent elements in future trading 
would probably not injure tne market but 
would rather, the whole, increase its 
efficiency. s 

The subject of manipulated and artificial 
prices includes corners, 

The corner is not entirely a peculiar 
velopment of future trading, but its im- 
portance is greater in futures because of 
the nature of the contract. In the gash 
graim trade, under modern conditions of 
cheap transportation and instantaneous 
communicatioun between widely separated 
sources of grain supply, corners no longcr 
occur. Corners in the actual commodity 
do not occur, in fact, for any staple pro- 
duced in large volume; but corners in fu- 
tures havé been at times a frequent phe- 
nomenon, 

It appears, however, that recently they 
have been much less important than for; 
merly. This may be attributed in part 


to the development of anti-corner yudes, 
supported by a stronger sentiment against 
cornering than formerly prevailed in the 
grain markets. For technical reasons, 
grounded in the nature of the future con- 
tract, it is less easy to manipulate the 
market on the short side than it is on the 
long side, manipulation on the long side 
being, of course, chiefly accomplished by 
way of corners. 


Temptation For “Shorts” 
Held To Be Greatest 


The successful corner can make it prac- 
tically impossible for the short to get grain 
to deliver on his contracts except by buy- 
ing from the cornerer himself. There are 
no corresponding facilities by which the 
short seller can so thoroughly control the 
situation and through technical conditions, 
exploit the “longs.” But so far as heavy 
volume of transactions of itself may be 
used with a manipulative effect upon 
prices, such an operation is just as much 
open to the short seller as it is to the 
long buyer. Indeed, because of the pre- 
dominant interest of the miscellaneous and 
more or less incompetent traders in the 
long side of the market, the temptation, 
apart from the possibility of cornering vr 
squeezing the market, to manipulate on 
the short side may be greater for the 
professional trader than to manipulate on 
the long side. 

Elevator facilities can be used to exploit 
the futures market on either side, and the 
elevators have some small degree of 
manipulative power not equally available 
to large interests without elevators. 

During the war period prices of futures 
as well as of cash grain were subject to 
interference, first by action of the ex- 
changes themselves and later by the Food 
Administration, acting through the officers 
of the exchanges. The latter effect was 
mainly a matter of restriction upon trad- 
ing and the former, especially in the first 
instance, was a matter of decreed settle- 
ment prices. 

All these developments involved artifical 
prices. Among the devices employed, in 
addition _to decreed settlements, were maxi- 
mum price limits, daily movement limits, 
shortened futures, and limitation of open 
interests—all supported by the require- 
ments of frequent reports to the officers 
of the exchange especially in relation to 
the limitation of speculative open interests. 

Trading in wheat futures was suspended 
entirely from the middle of 1917 to the 
middle of 1920. 


In the conclusions and recommendations 
contained in this volume it is recognized 
that much is still ‘to be learned, and es- 
pecially that the choice of administrative 
measures, would be the subject of con- 
siderable difference of opinion, even among 
those who felt that some sort of remedial 
action is desirable. The character of the 
conclusions and recommendations is also 
affected by what has ben recently accom- 
plished, especially through the establish- 
ment and activities of the Grain Futures 
Administration. 


Future trading has not \a god reputation 
with the general public, especially with 
producers, and this situation is not with- 
out reason, At present, however, it seems 
best sometimes to remind the grain ex- 
changes of certain shortcomings of the 
futures market, rather than to’ recom- 
mend legislative measures which May not 
be sufficiently thought out. 


Therefore, the practical result of the 
study of specific problems brought to a 
conclusion in this repotr is often that there 
is need for further careful consideration 
of an evil rather than a definite recom- 
mendation of what should be done to put 
an end to it. Some conclusions, further- 
more, are not of a nature to involve any 
recommendation. The principal conclusions 
and recommendations which are herewith 
summarized relate mainly to grain fu- 
tures, but there are certain problems of 


(he trade which are common to both cash 
and futures. 


Railroads Are Advised 
To Operate Elevators 


The fairness of rates of commission and 
of interpretations of the commission rule 
relate to both cash and futures transac- 
tions. The best way to deal with any 
question as to the fairness of commission 
rates would seem to be to remove obstacles 
to the cooperative handling of grain at 
the terminal markets. The competition 
of cooperatives cannot be unfairly -detri- 
mental to other classes of middlemen, ex- 
cept so far as there are excessive charges 
for the service rendered. Recent changes’ 
in the rules or in their interpretation pro- 
vide for the admission of cooperatives to 
full rights on the exchange. 

Both the cash grain trade and the fu- 
tures markets are also involved in the ter- 
minal elevator situation. A considerable 
degree of integration in the grain trade 
has tended to change methods of handling 
grain at terminals, and in particular has 
largely done away with the service of pub- 
lic storage at terminal markets under con- 
ditions which make it available as an aux- 
iliary for the grain merchant without an 
elevator of his own. ~ 

This development not only impairs the 
competitive power of the grain merchant 
without large capital, but it also tends to 
exclude from the opportunity economically 
to make or take delivery on futures the 
vast majority of those who may use the 
futures njarkets in a businesslike way, 
either for hedging or for speculation. 

It would seem that some method might 
be devised by which the so-called public 
elevators would again perform a _ public 
warehousing service. Public storage is 
properly a public utility function and not 
a mere incident to trading in grain or in 
futures on a large scale. The commission 
in this connection repeats a previous = 
ommendatioy that the railroads themselves 
operate the public storage facilities, which 
in most cases they already own, and that 
they operate them as a terminal facility 
connected with grain transportation, in 
much the same way as a terminal freight 
yard for other merchandise is operated. 

One phase of the uniform commission 
rate, as ipferpreted, is the requirement 
that terminal elevators bidding the country 
direct shall deduct from the terminal mar- 
ket price an amount corresponding to the 
commission that would be charged if the 
grain were actually handled by a commis- 
sion man on consignment before reaching 
the elevator. 

To be continued 
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High Caste Hindu 
Loses Citizenship 


As N ot Free White. 


District Court Revokes Natu- 
ralization, Conceding Edu- 
cation and Genius of 
Individual. 


UnitTep States v. SHANKER COKHALE, 
TRICT COURT, NORTHERN District oF NEW 
York. 

Citizenship granted 
Court of New York to 
* high caste free person 
District Court, Northern District of New 
York, in the case of United States v. 
Shanker Laxman Cokhale, illegally pro- 
cured, because the alien was not a free 
white, person within the meaning of the 
MaturalizatioA laws, and his citizenship 
Was revoked. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Oliver D. Borden, United States Attor- 
Mey, Syracuse, N. Y., attorney for peti- 
tioner. Walter S. McNab, Schenectady, 
N. Y., attorney for respondent. Cooper, | 
judge. 

This is a proceeding by the United §tates 
District Attorney for petition under sec- 
tion 15, Act of Congress of 1906 (Barnes 
Code, section 3764) to cancel and set aside | 
a certificate of naturalization granted to 
the respondent May 7, 1920, by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 


| 
| 
| 


Dis- | 


by the Supreme 
an Aryan Hindu 


was held by the 


The petition charges that the said cer- | 
unless the old notes were paid by certain 


tificate of naturalization was illegally pro- 


cured for the reason that the “respondent | 


is a Hindu and not a ‘free white person” 


nor a person of African nativity or descent, | 


and that therefore he obtained such 
uralization illegally and contrary to 
tion 2169 of the revised statutes of 
United State. 

Facts Known to Court. 

The respondent in his answer admits 
that he filed his application in the Supreme ; 
Court in Schenectady County, N. Y., to be 
admitted as a citizen of the United States 
and that thereupon such proceedings were 
had in that court, and upon the 7th of 
May, 1920, he was admitted as alleged in 
the petition. The petitioner sets up in 
Paragraph 3 of his answer the following 
allegation: 

“That said respondent is an Aryan Hindu 
of high caste and a free person, all of 
which facts were known to the United 
States Government, its duly authorized 
agents, servants and employes and to the 
court which granted this citizenship at 
the time thereof and prior thereto, and fur- 
ther, that the sail respondent was duly 
admitted as a citizen cf the United’ States 
Government in conformity with the 


nat- 
sec- 


the 


| new 


| tered in 


laws | 





of the United States.” 

After issue joined by service of the an- 
swer it was stinuinted by the parties here- 
to that this case Le submitted to the court 


upon the pleadings and brief of the parties. | 


There is therefore no dispute on the facts 
in the case, and the only questions are 
whether the respondent is or is not a free 
white person within the meaning of sec- 
tion 2169 and whether the proceedings will 
lie in the absence of any actual fraud or 
misrepresenrtation on the part of the re- 
spondent. e 

It is conceded that the 
made no misrepresentation of 
whatever, but definitely stated his race, 
place of birth, nationality and all other 
facts concerning himself fully and truth- 
fully, and that the representatives of the 
Government that the defendant was not a 
fully informed thereof at the time the re- 
spondent was granted a certificate of citi- 
zenship. 


respondent 
any 


It is also conceded that the respondent | 


is a person of high education and intelli- 
gence, and one far better qualified to know 
and understand the institutions of the 
country and fulfill the duties of citizen- 


ship than the average white person of this | 
is | 
also a fact that the respondent is almost | 


or any other country in the world. It 
a genius in certain lines of endeavor. 

Despite these facts the’ questions to be 
decided are questions of law in which the 
personal inclinations of the court have no 
place. The questions are: 

Was the respondent entitled to citizen- 
ship when the same was granted to him? 

And, if not, is this proceeding properly 
brought to revoke his citizenship? 

The question of his right to citizenship 
has been determined by cases in such close 
analogy that no discussion necessary 
to show their application to the ease of 
the petitioner. 

In: . 8. Va. 
U. S. 204, ‘the 
Court held that 


is 


Bhaget Singh 
United States 
the respondent 


Thind, 261 


was not 


entitled to citizenship because he was not | 
that } 
case was a high caste Hindu and a native 


a free white person. Respondent in 
of Punjab, India. 

In U. S. vs. Ali, 7 Fed. (2nd) 728 the dis- 
trict court granted citizenship in 1921 to 
the respondent over the objection of the 
Government that the defendant fas not a 


the naturalization statute. Proceeding for 
revocation of citizenship was brought simi- 
lar to the case at bar and the same judge 


who granted the certificate of naturaliza- | 


tion revoked the same. 


It appeared that the respondent in that ! 


case was a high caste Hindu and a na- 
tive of the Punjab, India. The respond- 
ent in that case claimed also to be an 


Arabian, and the court held that whether 


the defendant was a high caste Hindu or | 


kind | 





an Arabian he was not a free white per- | 


son within the meaning of section 2164 of 
the revised statutes. 
Also, the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 


Mozundar vs. U. S. 299 Fed. 240, revoked 
citizenship on the ground that although 
the respondent was a high caste Hindu of 
pure blood and a member of the Aryan 
race, he was not a free white person. 
It is clear, therefore, that despite 
character and intelligence of the respond- 
ent, he was not eligible to become a citizen, 
and the granting of citizenship to him was 
an error. ah 
Coming now to the question as to ;the 
regularity of the proceeding. It is not 


necessary that there had been any actual | 


fraud or misrepresentation on the part of 
the respondent. If citizenship was granted 
to one who was not entitled to citizenship 
it was illegally procured within the mean- 
ing of section 15 of the laws of 1906 and 
proceedings at bar will lie. 

No moral turpjtude or misrepresentation 
of any kind on the part of the respondent 
or other fraud need be shown 
exists in fact. The granting of citizenship 
to one not entitled to it warrants a _ pro- 


ceeding for revocation of the certificate of | 


naturalization thus illegally 
S. vs. Ginsberg, 243 U. S. 
Ali, 7 Fed. (2nd) 728: U. S. vs. Akhay Ku- 
mar Mozundar, 299 Fed. 240. 

The naturalization of the respondent 
must be revoked. An order and 
may be entered in accordance herewith. 

August 17, 1926, 
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Bankruptcy 


Preferences 


Penalties 


‘N otes Deposited in Escrow Held No Payment 


For Old Notes Till Terms Are Compiled With 


oceans cu. 


Bankruptcy Preference 
Is Sustained by Ruling 


Judgment Determined Not to 
Have Been Met By Condi- 


tioned Deposit of Securities. 


| BoyLtstoN NATIONAL BANK Vv. WA4AINHOUSE, 


Circuit APPEALS, FIRST CIR- 


No. 1950. 

In .the appegl of the Boylston National 
Bank of Boston v. David W. Wainhouse 
et al., from the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, disallowing the claim of the 
bank against an alleged bankrupt on cer- 
tain promissory notes, the referee hav- 
ing found that these notes were paid by 
notes, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
First Circuit, reversed the order of the 
lower court. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, judges. Judge Johnson delivered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

On March 21, 1923, an involuntary peti- 


CourT OF 


| tion in bankruptcy was filed in which Eu- 


gene B. Harris was alleged to be bankrupt. 
At that time the bank held the notes of 
Harris for the sum of about $50,000. At 
the hearing in the court below this amount 
had been reduced to $39,007.65, as found 
by the referee. That this amount was 
due upon the old notes is not in dispute 


new notes hereinafter described. / 

On September 5, 1928, before there had 
been an adjudication upon the petition in 
bankruptey, an agreement was entered 
into between Harris and the bank, through 


| their attorneys, by which Harris deposited 


in escrow with the attorney for the bank, 
five notes of an aggregate amount of $30,- 
000, which was the amount of Harris’ 
debt to the bank over and above the 
amount which the bank could legally re- 
cover from the property which it had un- 
der attachment and from collateral re- 
maining in its hands. 

By the terms of the agreement by which 
these new notes were deposited in escrow. 


| the bank was to retain the old notes only 


for the purpose of obtaining, judgment en- 
the action which it had brought 
and which was pending in the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts and also for the 
purpose of proving in bankruptcy in case 


| there should be an adjudication. 


As soon as judgment should have been 
entered in the law action and the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings finally disposed of, the 
old notes were to be returned to Harris 
and the new notes for the full amount 
then remaining due after crediting Harris 
with the amount realized on collateral held 
by the bank and from the sale of the 
property which had been attached by it, 
were to be delivered by the attorney who 
held them to the bank. 

Upon receipt of the new notes the at- 
torney who received them endorsed upon 
an envelope in which they were enclosed 
the following: 

“These are held by me in escrow, until 
such time as Harris shall make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with his other cred- 
itors, so that he can come back and go 
to work.” 

‘On June 7, 1923, the petitioning credit- 
ors filed a motion to amend their petition 
by inserting therein an additional act of 
bankruptey. This was opposed by the 


| bank and the petition to amend was denied 


by the District Court. 

Upon petition to revise this order of the 
District Court, this court reversed its order 
and remanded the case. In re Harris, 299 
Fed. 395.. The opinion of this court was 
announced upon June 10, 1924. Certiorari 
denied by the Supreme Court in 266 U. 
S. 616. 

A hearing upon the question of adjudi- 
cation was suspended by reason of the 
petition to file an amendment: but after 
this petition was disposed of, the alleged 
bankrupt filed an offer of composition. 
The offer of composition was referred to 
the referee in bankruptcy on April 21, 
1925, and a meeting to consider it was 
called for May 26, 1925. 

Examination of Bankrupt. 

An examination of the bankrupt was 
had before the referee in bankruptcy on 
May 28, 1925. On May 26, 1926, the bank 
filed a proof of its claim for the balance 
of the indebtedness due to it on the old 
notes. At the examination of the bank- 


| rupt before the referee the agreement be- 
| tween the bank and the bankrupt was dis- 


: | closed. 
Supreme | 


On June 15, 1925, there was a hearing 
before the referee on the allowance of the 
bank's claim. 

On June 26, 1925, petitioner's creditors 
filed formal objections to the allowance of 
the bank's claim. 

On July 9, 1925, its claim was disallowed 
by the referee, the referee holding that 
the delivery of new notes to the bank, to 


' be held in escrow, constituted payment of 


free white person within the meanting of | the old notes: and the District Court has | 


affirmed this order, stating in its memo- 
randum of decision, “that the old notes 
can no longer be used by the bank as a 
basis of proof, since they were extinguished 
by the agreement.’ This is assigned as 
error, and also the refusal of the referee 
to allow the petitioner to surrender the 


new notes and to prove its claim. 


When the bank filed its proof of claim 
the offer for composition was then pending 
and, although there had been no adjudica- 
tion, it was properly filed, as there had 


| been an examination of the bankrupt. 


On July 29, 1925, the referee filed his re- 


I : ar | port on the composition proceedings, hold- 
Ninth Circuit in the case of Akhay Kifmar 


ing that the alleged bankrupt had failed 


| to complete his composition offer and rec- 
‘' ommending that adjudication 


take place 
forthwith. The refusal of the referee to 
allow the proof of the bank's claim, based 
upon its old notes, was placed by him, as 
well as by the District Court, upon the 


| ground that the old notes had been paid 


by the new notes. 
From a careful examination of the agree- 


| ment of September 5, 1923, which is made 
| a part of the record and under which the 
as | 


new notes were deposited in escrow, 
well as of the testimony of the bankrupt 
and his attorney and the attorney for the 
bank, we can reach no other conclusion 
but that the new notes were deposited 
in escrow, to be delivered to the bank upon 


|; completion of the terms of the agreement, | 


and that, as these terms were never com- 
plied with and the notes never delivered 
to the bank by its attorney, who held them 
in escrow, they did not operate as a pay- 
ment of the old notes. 

The referee in his report also suggests 
that ‘‘there should be some penalty 
posed upon a creditor who strives to over- 
reach the others and that penalty should 
not be avoided by the creditor's offer to 
which seems to 
had some weight with the District 
Court, as appears in the memorandum of 


| decision which was filed. 





| vented, 


| Alejandrino vy. 


3634. 


im- | 





upon which the bank based its claim were 
tainted with fraud in any way and, even 
if the bank had sought to obtain a pref- 
erence, its proof of claim, after it had 
offered to surrender the new notes, could 
not be disallowed. 

In Keppel v. Tiffin Savings Bank, 197 
U. S. 356, the court held that even where 
a creditor of a bankrupt had received a 
voidable preference and retained it until 
deprived thereof by the judgment of a 
court upon suit of the trustee, he could 
thereafter prove the debt upon which he 
had received a preference, and that the 
court was without power to inflict a pen- 
alty upon the creditor for having attempted 
to obtain a preference, the court stating 
in its opinion, that. the surrender of a 
preference— 

“was intended simply to prevent a cred- 
itor from creating inequality in the distri- 
bution of the assets of the estate by re- 
taining a preference and at the same time 
collecting dividends from the estate by the 
proof of his claim against it, and conse- 
quently that whenever the preference has 
been abandoned or yielded up, and thereby 
the danger of inequality has been pre- 
such creditor is entitled to stand 
on an equal footing with other creditors 
and prove his claims.” 

In Page v. Rogers, 
decision was affirmed. 
creditor had been 
tion to surrender 
he had _ received 
its opinion: 

“Now that this litigation has come to 
an end, and the defendant has been com- 
pelled to surrender the preference which 
he received, he is entitled to prove his 
claim to receive a dividend on it upon 
an equality with other creditors.” 

See also: In re Franklin Brewing 
Fed. 288, 832. American Exchange 
Bank of Milwaukee. Wisconsin, v. Goetz, 
283 Fed. 900,. 902. In re Southern Phar- 
maceutieal Co., 286 Fed. 148, 162. 

As we have reached the conclusion that 
the new notes were not received in pay- 
ment of the old notes and that the bank- 
ruptey court had not the power to inflict 
a penalty upon the bank for its attempt 
to obtain a preference, by disallowing its 
proof of claim upon the old notes, we 
find it unecessary “to consider the other 
errors assigned. 

The order of the District Court is re- 
versed and the action is remanded to that 
court for further proceedings not incon- 
sistent with this opinion, the appellant to 
recover costs in this court. 

Dissent of Judge Anderson. 

Anderson, J., dissenting. The appellant's 
seventh assignment of error is that the 
court below erred, “In disallowing and 
rejecting your petitioner's claim at a time 
when there was no composition pending 
and no adjudication had taken place."’ The 
appellant thus asserts that the question 
presented is purely moot; the brief urges 
this point. 

Without this contention of the ap- 
pellant itself, this case seems to me plainly 
to fall within the well-settled rule that a 
court will not decide moot questions. See 
Quezon (June 7, 1926),— 
opinion by Chief Justice Taft,—46 S. C. 
Rep. 600. Public Utility Commission v. 
Campania, 249 U. S. 425, and cases cited. 
So far is this doctrine carried that even 
when it does not appear on the record 
that the case is moot, this may be shown 
by extrinsic evidence, Heitmuller v. Stokes, 
256 U. S. 359, 362. Mills v. Green, 159 
U. S. 651, 653. Such cases are dismissed, 
generally without costs to either party. 

How an appellant that only admits but 
claims that its appeal involves only a 
moot question can be allowed to prevail 
(with costs against the appellees) I can- 
not understand. The composition is dead: 
there is no adjudication. The mandate, 
in the usual form, to the court below for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the opinion, is left to operate in vacuo. 

There are no proceedings in the bank- 
ruptey court involving appellant's right 
to have a claim allowed against Harris 
for composition, or against his estate in 
bankruptcy. There may never be such 
proceedings. Does the present decision re- 
quire the bankruptcy court to allow the 
claim if there be adjudication 

But if we assume future adjudication, 
it is at least doubtful whether at a meet- 
ing called to consider composition without 
adjudication, any court can deal with the 
validity of a disputed claim against a real 
bankrupt estate. The rights of creditors 
at a meeting called to consider composi- 
tion without adjudication are quite dif- 
ferent from their rights after adjudication. 

Composition is in essence a trade be- 
tween the debtor and his creditors. Cf. 
Nassau Smelting etc. Co. v. Brightwood & 
Co., 265 U. 8. 268; 286 Fea. 72. In re 
Lane, 125 Fed. 772. Cumberland Glass 
Co. v. De Witt, 237 U. S. 447. 

At a meeting called to consider such pro- 


211 U. §S. 576, this 
In that case the 
compelled by  litiga- 
the preference which 


and the court said: in 


CO, 
272 


' posed trade, scheduled creditors may prove 


in order to vote; failing to prove, they get 
the full benefit of the offer if aceepted by 
the requisite number. 286 Fed. 76. In 
re Harvey, 144 Fed. 901. In re Altantic 
Construction Co., 228 Fed. 571. * 

If consent with the “6ffer in composi- 
tion, creditors may safely ignore the meet- 
ing. They examine the debtor, as to 
know how to vote. They contest claims. 
lest an undesired trade be forced upon 
them by claimants having no legal vot- 
ing rights. But composition is not, as is 
straight bankruptcy, a competitive strug- 
gle for the largest available share of an 
estate helonging in its entirety to the 
prevailing competitors. But atter§ ad- 
judication, the interest of every creditor 
is adverse to.that of every other creditor. 

They contest for a right in a bankrupt’s 
estate, not for a right to vote on a com- 
position; they must seagonably prove, or 
forego sharing in the estate. 

In practice, claims allowed 
tion proceedings without adjudication 
(abandoned or unconfirmed) are, in the 
absence of petitions to re-examine, treated 
as valid in .subsequent real bankruptcy. 
But the rights of creditors, and of a trus- 
tee representing all creditors, are substan- 
tially different after adjudication, from 
those obtaining in composition before ad- 
judication. The trustee presents appeals 
from the allowance of claims. 

Foreman v. Burleigh, 109 Fed. 

Chatfleld v. O'Dwyer, 101 Fed. 

8 Remington on Bankruptcy, 3d 


so 


in composi- 


313. 
797. 


Ed. sec. 


XXI Gen’'l Orders in Bankruptcy, par. 
6,—providing for re-examination of any 
claim filed against the bankrupt’s estate. 

2 Remington, secs. 1036, 1037. 

There are other différences which need 
not now be detailed. 

Moreover, on the facts shown in the 
record, this is peculiarly a case in which 
the referee should require the strictest 
examination of the basis and validity of 
the claim of this jappellant. The record 
fully justified the referee's finding that 


There is no evidemoe that the old notes | this appellant “has tried hard to gain 


Dissenting Opinion 
By Associate Judge 


Objects That Admission That Is- 
sue Destroys Appellant's 
Right to Judgment. 
advantage over other creditors of this es- 


It the 
ceptance of a composition which other 


tate. has vigorously urged ae: 
by 
creditors will receive a percentage on their 
it, the bank, 
promise of payment in full.” 
agreement for full 
Harris out of the 
his fear of criminal 


It kept the agreement 


claims while holds Harris’ 
It obtained 
payment 


jurisdiction 


this when 


was by 
preying 
tion. 


on prosecu- 

until 
of the 
proceedings 


Its 


secret 
it was exposed at 
bankrupt in the 
promoted by the appellant. 
proof of claim was false, and the matter 
be referred to the United States 
Attorney for appropriate action under sec. 
29 (3) of the Act. 
was 


an examination 


composition 


sworn 


should 


The apellant’s scheme 
perpetuate a fraud upon the Act 
and upon other creditors, intended to be 
specifically guarded against by the 4lst 
General Order in Bankruptcy, promulgated 
by the Supreme Court, April 13, 1925,—267 
U. S.. 614, as follows: 

“XLI. Waiver of right to share in com- 
position deposits: 


_ “Before confirming a composition the 
judge of the court shall require all credi- 
tors and other persons who may have 
waived their right to share in the distribu- 
tion of the deposit made by the bankrupt, 
for claims, fees, or otherwise, to set forth 
in writing and under oath all agreements 
with respect thereto with the bankrupt, 
his attorney, or any other person, and 
shall also require an affidavit by the 
bankrupt that’ he has not directly or in- 
directly paid or promised any considera- 
tion to any attorney, trustee, receiver, 
creditor, or other person in connection 
with the composition proceedings, except 
as set forth in such affidavit or the offer 
of composition, and that he has no knowl 
edge of any such payment promise 
by any other party.” 


It is significant that after more than 
& quarter of a century's experience with 
the Bankruptcy Act, the Supreme Court 
has found it desirable to require such 
fraud on the Act to be negatived, of 
record, as a condition precedent to the 
confirmation of a composition offer. 


This General Order XLI also shows that 
Zavelo v. Reeves, 227 U. S. 625, is not 
to be construed as overruling or modifying 
the long established principles,—that secret 
arrangements for advantage or preference 
of one creditor over the others, are fraud- 
ulent. An open agreement for full pay- 
ment,—perhaps as a basis for credit for 
the funds in composition (227 U. S. 632),— 
is all that was. held good in Zavelo v. 
Reeves. In some quarters, this decision 
seems to have been misunderstood. But 
see In re Hawks, 204 Fed. 309. Crowder 
v. Allen-West Commission Co., 213 Fed. 
11%. 

It seems to me to follow that when, on 
May 28, 1925, the facts relative to this 
attempted fraud by this appellant come 
before the referee, the referee's sound 
course would have been to suspend all 
action as to proof of claims, report against 
the validity of the composition offer,—thus 
remitting all parties in interest to their 
rights in regular bankruptcy: and that 
the District Court should have dismissed 
the case as moot. No countenance should 
be given by this or any other court to 
such schemes of fraud on the Act and 
upon other creditors, as the appellant in 
this case was engaged in. 

I concur with the majority in the view 
that the court may not inflict penalties 
not authorized by the Act. Undoubtedly 
the majority opinion in Keppel vy. Tiffin 
Savings Bank, 197 U. S. 356, is, notwith- 
standing the powerful dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Day, concurred in by three 
other justices, the rule binding upon us. 
But on this record it is not certain that 
if the merits were properly before us, on 
a record entirely clear, the rule in the 
Keppel case would be applicable. 

Apparently both the referee and 
court below found that the new 
and the agreement for payment 
had, as a matter of fact, been received 
as full payment of the old notes by a 
present delivery to the bank's attorney,— 
that the alleged escrow was nothing but 
a cover, The record is not as explicit as 
might be desired. But it is far from clear 
that that decision was wrong. 


At any rate, the whole problem of the 
conflicting rights of this bank and of 
other creditors should, if there be adjudi- 
cation, be left for critical future examina- 
tion,—the referee probably exercising his 
power of suspending action on a disputed 
claim, and appointing, if necessary, a trus- 
tee to take appropriate action to protect 
the rights of all creditors and deal 
with the false proof of claim. 


I think the appeal should be dismissed 
without prejudice; but as the proceedings 
in hoth courts were due to the appellant's 
pressing a question which it now admits 
was moot, costs should be allowed against 
the bank. Heitmuller vy. Stokes, supra: 
United States v. Hamburg-American Co., 
239 U. S. 466, 476. 

August 17, 1926. 
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Suit Over Excess Freights 
Carried to Supreme Court 


CERTIORARI: St, Louis & San FRANcisco R. 

R. vy. SPiLuer. 

The St. Louis and 
road Company and the &t. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company have pe- 
titioned the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
to review the case of E. B. Spiller et al., 
v. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Company, etc., reported in the United 
States Daily. Index p. 2050, cul. 2. 

The case involves the collection of 
freight rates on cattle which the Inter: 
state Commerce Commission subsequently 
found unjust and unreasonable. The pe- 
titioner’s brief claims that the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals that the 
railroad company became chargeable as 
trustee ex maleficio of the excessive 
charges collected by it, and that the trust 
fund doctrine could be invoked by the 
respondents, was erroneous. 

Edward T. Miller and Alexander P. 
Stewart, of St. Louis, represent the pe- 
titioners. 


San Francisco Rail- 
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'Non-Residence Plea 


Is Upheld by Court 


| . . . 
| Damage Suit Against Express Com- 


Court Grants Injunction to | 


Cigar Manufacturers Against 
Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 


Princess Mary Cigar Co. vy. Buatr, DistRICT 
Court, Eastern District, PENN., No. 3745. 
Prohibition enforcement authorities hav- 

permit to *withdrawal 

in manufacturing cigars, 
the 


ing refused a 
for 
giving reasons for 


alcohol ase 


without 


other than that it was based upon the re- | 


of investigation, the District 
Court. Eastern District 
in the case of Princess Mary Cigar Com- 
pany v. David H. Blair et al, granted the 
prayer for an injunction. 
Denial of Permjt Unauthorized. 
The full text of the cause follows: 


Sur trial hearing on pleadings and proof. 


sults an 


of 


Dickinson, J. 

The plaintiff is engaged in the cigar busi- 
ness. The only touch it has with alcoholic 
liquor is that alcohol is used as a casing 
fluid. 

Cigar manufacturers must buy their ex- 
tracts or make them. The plaintiff desires 
to do the latter. 


It may be that the real intention is to 


refusal, | 


Pennsylvania, 


of | 





secure a supply of alcohol to make out of 


it the vile concoction which now passes aS | 


whisky sell the alcohol to those who 
will make an unlawful use of it. 
tention, if it exists, is locked in the breast 
of plaintiff's managers. q 

We have no ground upon which to make 


thought to 


or 


such accusation, and no 


None the less such intention may 


any 
do so. 
exist. 
To get a 
required and some official or tribunal must 
it. The authorities 
| this when it is done. 
it has been ruled for us in the Ma-King 
case that they are not automatons to hand 
demanded. 


supply of alcohol a permit 


issue constituted do 


out permits whenever 


must be in 
judgment resting 


the established 


may refuse, but such refusal 


the exercise of a sound 
on reasonable grounds in 
facts. 

Court's Duty to Review. 


If there is a refusal, it is made the duty 


This in- | 


is | : 
' renders unnecessary & consideration of the 


i} being a resident of this district at the time 


They | 


of this court to review the act of refusal. | 


This must be done in the light of the facts | 


and the law arising thereout. 

Here the only facts are an application 
duly made and bond duly filed, followed by 
a vefusal, and the refusal accompanied by 
the-statement that the permit authorities 
had caused an investigation to made, 
and upon the reported results had refused 


be 


a permit. 
may well support the refusal. We do not 
know. 


The defendants assert 


by their answer 
on the authority of the Ma-King 
We do not su read that case. 


court must reverse the act 


missed 
case. 

This of re- 
| ranted it. The only fact we have here is 
that some official connected with the Pro- 
hibition Department thought the permit 
ought to be refused. 

No Warrant in Law. 


We make no finding that he was acting 
“arbitrarily or capriciously."’ It may be 
for “more efficient administration of the 
National Prohibition law.” 

The only finding we make is that such a 
| power of refusal is not given by the Act 
of Congress and in consequence was not 
| exercised in accordance with law. 

A formal decree granting 
| prayer of the bill may be submitted. 





the indicated | . 4 
: | action unless this district is the residence } 


| ant 


| diversity 
action arises under the laws of the United | 


pany Dismissed For Lack 
Of Jurisdiction. 


RaItway 


persons other than the one | 


2327) 
Circuit Court 


Of Appeals 


Motion to Dismiss. | 4 
Injunction Denied” 
By District Judge 


Suit Involves Contracts for 
Sale in United States of 
French Toilet Prepa- 
rations. 


Maison Dorin Socrete ANONYME V. ARNG 
ET aL, District Court, SouTHERN DisTRid 
or NEw YorRK, No. Eq. 27-95. ' 
The District Court, Southern Distriet ¢ 

New York, has denied a motion to dissob 

a preliminary injunction against selling] 

| importing, shipping and delivering te " 

| preparations of the enjoined company® t 

any person other than the: one who © 

tained the injunction, in accordance wi 

# contract, in the case of Maison Dori 

Societe Angnyme. The motion to dissol 

was based upon a sale of the business: ii 

| which sale the court found the conside 

tion to be so small as to give rise to 
belief that the enjoined company retain 

an interest. r 
The full text of the case follows: a 
Coudert Brothers, solicitor for complat 

ant. ‘ 
Armstrong, Keith & Kern, solicitors fo 

defendents. 

Full Text of Opinion. 
Augustus N. Hand, District Judge: 
This is a motion by the complainan 

to dissolve a preliminary injunction iss 

upon defendants’ counterclaim which en 

joins. the \complainant from selling, i 

porting, shipping or delivering certaif 

toilet preparations to any persons othe 
than the defendapts, and from enterin 
into any contract or agreement with an 





having | 


{ that it 


attested by a 
| Whereof the 


person, firm or corporation other thay 
the defendants, for the importation, @ 
portation or distribution and sale withig 
the United States of toilet preparations 0 
the complainant. This preliminary inj 
junction which has been sustained by th 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was suspended 
by the dismissal of the whole suit unde 
Rule 57. I have reinstated the suit by 
order and continued the preliminary “t 
junction after such reinstatement. 

The complainant has filed an affidavi 
sold its business to one Emil 
Mougne, of Paris, together with all ‘i 
trade marks, immediately after the : 
was marked off under Rule 57 and © 
dered dismissed, and says that by reaso’ 
of this sale the defendants can no longé 
have any interest to protect. The @ 


| fendants were agents of the complainan 


for many years and their agency 

written contract by reaso’ 
preliminary injunction Wa 
granted. This.contract made the defend 
ants exclusive agents in the United State 
for the sale of complainant's toilet art 


cles, fixed their commission and includ 





WaLKER VY. AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Co., District Court. EASTERN District oF | 


KENTUCKY. 

The District’ Cout, Eastern District of 
Kentucky, held that its judicial district was 
not the proper venue for bringing an action 
arising under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
in the case of Ed. C. Walker v. American 
Railway Express Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration not an inhabitant of the district. 

Judge A. M. Cochran rendered the opin- 

Judge A. M. J. Cochran rendered the opin- 

This action is before me on defendant's 
motion to dismiss. 

In it plaintiff seeks to recover damages 
for breach of a contract made October 27, 
1924, to transport a certain horse from 
Dallas. Texas, to Tia Juana, Mexico. The 
plaintiff at the time of the making of the 
contract pwas a citizen of this State residing 
at Frankfort in this district. 
is a Delaware 
of essential 
of citizenship 


corporation. 
jurisdiction 
and the 


Two 
exist— 
cause of 


grounds 


States. The latter ground exists because 


the right of action arises under Section 20 | 


(k) of the Interstate Commerce Act. Adams 
Express Co., vs. Cronninger, 266 U. S. 49; 
American Rwy. Exp. Co. vs. Leudenberger, 
260 U. S. 584. 

It follows ‘that under 
district is not the ‘proper venue for 
bringing of the action unless the de- 
fendant is an inhabitant thereof. This is 
so because diversity of citizenship is not 
the sole ground of essential jurisdiction. 
Macon Grocery Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line, 
215 U. S. 501. 

The defendant is 


Section 51 this 


the 


not an inhabitant 
poration. Shaw v. Quincy Mining Co., 145 

S. 444; Southern Pac. Co. v. Denton, 
146 U. S. 202: in re Keasbey & Mattison 
co., 160 U. S. 221: Spaboard Rice Milling 
Co. vy. Chicago R. I. & P. Co. U. S.: Wolff 
Co. v. Choctaw O. & G. Co., 133 Fed. 601. 

It follows that the motion to dismiss 
should be sustained op this ground. This 


other ground. I may say, however, that 
1 do not think that, in view of plaintiff's 


de- 
in 


the contract sued on Was made and 

fendant’s line of transportation being 

part in this district, that it is well taken. 
August 12, 1926. 


Lack of Jurisdiction 
Halts Contract Suit | 


LOUISVILLE Gas AND ELECTRIC Co. v. Mipas 
Carson Co., District Court, Eastern Dis- 
TRICT CF KENTUCKY. 

The District Court, Eastern District of 

Kentucky, held that its district was not 


The defend. | 


of | 
| this district because it is a Delaware cor- 


Pr the 


an agreement to deliver to them an (4% 
| signment of all complainant's right, titl 
| and interest in all copyrights and trad 
mark rights im any of its goods. It als 
provided that it should continue in effe¢ 
for such time as three of the defendan 
named should be connected with the ff 

of F. R. Arnold & Co. ; 


Sale Price Called Small. 


The sale of the business to Mougne 
at such a very small price in view of th 
size of the business that it gives grow 
for belief that the complainant -retaine 
some kind of interest as dealer in toile 
articles of the sort it formerly made, im 
ported arft exported, whether by acting a 
agent of its vendee, or otherwise, dos 
not appear. p 

It is plain, however, that the defendah 
had-a very vital interest in this busines: 
and apparently under the law laid do 


| in Turner v. Goldsmith, 1 Q. B. D. (189 


544, might well have a cause of actio 
against the complainant upon their orig 
inal contract, although, if the complaina) 

has totally abandoned all connection wi 

the manufacture or sale of toilet article 
such cause of action would doubtless ~b 
at law for damages rather than in equit 
The preliminary injunction can do no Warn 
to the complainant if there is nothing upe: 
Which it may operate and I am disincline 
to dissolve it upon mere proof of a sal 
of the business and trade marks of th 
complainant. I think so far as a p 

liminary injuneiion can operate to p 

serve the status in quo until the 

it should do this. 


Bond Declared in Force 


In respect to the objection that the ‘on 
der dismissing the suit under Rules 5 
has deprived the complainant of the pre 
tection of the bond filed by the defendant 
to secure it for damages arising out. @ 
issuance of the injunction, that 
cured by the consent of the Surety Con 
pany that the bond “is now outstandi 
and in full force and effect,” duly exe 
cuted and to be filed with the motion p 
pers. 

The other grounds upon which the @ 
tion to dissolve is made have been hé 
tofore passed upon. > 

Motion denied. Settle order on notice. 

Buly 24, 1926. 


Writ of Gattloniat Asked 


Ordering Review of Cas 


CERTIORARI; JOINS Vv. PATTERSON. . 
U. Sherman Joines has filed a pétitiol 


| in the Supreme Court of the United. Sta! 
| for a writ of certiorari to be addressed t 


the Supreme Court of Oklahoma to revie 
judgment in the case of U. Sherman Jé 

v. William M. Patterson, Doroth A. \ 
Farland nee Patterson, Shefby A. Patt 





the residence of either the plaintiff or de- 


| tendant corporations in the case of Louis- 


ville Gas & Electric Co. .v. Midas Carbon 


| Company and so jurisdiction was not had 


on, the full text of which follays: 
The facts as reported by the investigator | opini 


jurisdiction. 
| that they do, and ask that the bill be dis- | 
| It 
fusal unless the “facts and the law” war- | 


| is in that city. 


; poration. 


by reason of diversity of citizenship. 
“Judge A. M. J. Cochran rendered the 
This action is before me on plaintiff's 
demurrer to the defendant's plea to the | 
In it plaintiff seeks to re- 
damages for breach of contract. 
The plaintiff is a Kentucky corporation. 
is engaged in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, sale and distribution of gas and 
electricity in the City of Louisville and 
its principal office and place of business 


cover 


The defendant is a West. Virginia cor- 
It is engaged in the businéss of 


a natural gas company in this Qstrict, 


has and maintains an office in Prestons- 


that the exercise of such a power makes | 


burg, Floyd County, theréin and in ac- 
cordance with Section 571 of Kentucky 
Statutes has filed statement in the office of 
the Secretary of State giving the loca- 


‘ tion of its office at Prestonsburg and the 


| pe served. 


name of JoJhn C. Hopkins its agent 
thereat, upon whom process against it can 
The sole ground of Federal 
jurisdiction is diversity of citizenship. 

“his court has» no jurisdiction of the 


as 


| of the plaintiff or of the defendant, 
| by the express provision of Section 51. 


| plaintiff. 


iv. 8. 


son et al. . 

William G. Davisson represents the peti 
tioner. 

Th 
the judicial code. + 

This district is not the residen¢ceo 
yalveston H. and 8S. A. Cow 
Gonzales, 151 U. S. 496. x 

It is not the district of the residence 6 
the defendant. f 

Shaw v. Quincey Mining Co., 145 UL 
444: Southern Pac. Co. v. Denton, 146 U. 
202: In re Keesbey and Mattison Co,, 4 
221; Seaboard Pine Milling» Co. 
Chicago R. I. and Pac. Co., —_U. ay 

Decision Not in Point. 

The decision in the case of Ex p 
Schollenberger, 95. U. S. 378, is not. 
point, in view of the change in the 
since it was rendered. . 

The decision in the case of Consoli 
Store Service Co. v. Samson Congoli 
Store Service Co., 41 Fed. 833, ia” 
Sound. ever e 

The demurrer is overruled, plea. 
tained, and, unless plaintiff d 
plead further, the action will be 4 
for want of jurisdiction. 

August 12, 1926, 





CRA 2398) 


Accounting Office 


Decisions 


less enger Service 


By Twelve Orders 


blishments Announced in 
Four States and Dis- 
continuances in 
Virginia. 


_.. Twelve orders affecting mail messenger 
| mervice have been approved by the Post 
Office Department, W. Irving Glover, Sec- 
‘nd Assistant Postmaster 
Mounced. The orders established services 
fm Arkansas, Kentucky, North Dakota, 
@nd Virginia, discontinued two in Virginia, 
and made changes in services if Arkansas, 
Florida, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and Ver- 
. mont. 
The full text of the orders follows: 


Established. 

247409. Lono, Hot Spring 
0.09 mile at Rolla R. R. 
) From 


yeneral, has an- 


Arkansas: 
County, to 111823, 
Sta. (mn. p.) as often as required. 
duly 1, 1926. (September 1). 

Kentucky: 229487. Glo, Floyd County, 
to 105789, 0.12 mile, as often as required. 
From September 6, 1926. (September 1). 

North Dakota: 261427. Mohall, Renville 
County, to 110741, 0.20 mile, as often as re- 
quired. From September 16, 1926. (Sep- 
tember 1). 

Virginia: 
County, and 103722, 
Bluff City post office and 103772, 
including necessary exchanges between 
the Pearisburg and Bluff City, Va., post 
Offices, as often as required. From Octo- 
ber 1, 1926. (September 1) 

Discontinued. 

Virginia—214145: Bluff City, 
0.28 mile. From September 30, 
tember 1). 

214026: Pearisburg, 
From September 30, 
Changed. 

Arkansas: 247016: Omaha, to 111795, 
0.76 mile. Distance is restated to be 1.20 

miles (August 31). ’ 

Florida: 223114: Leesburg, to 104844, 
0.27 miles; 104854, 0.59 mile, including di- 
rect transfer service between depots when 
Mecessary. Distance between depots 
Stated to be 0.86 miles (September 1). 

223057: Titusville, to 104779, 0.21 mile. 
Distance is restated to be 0.47 mile (Sep- 
tember 1). 

| Hawaii: 280030: Pauwela, to 108717, 
0.38 mile. Distanée is restated to be 0.49 
mile, effective July 6, 1926 (September 1). 

Pennsylvania: 210498: Bellwood, to 
115715 and 102789, 0.17 mile. Distance is 
restated to be 0.30 mile. (August 31). 

Vermont: 203037: Jamaica, to 101783 at 
Wardsboro RR. Sta. (n. 0.), 3.50 miles. 
Service is restated to be between the 
Jamaica, Vt., post office and 101783, at 
Jamaica RR. Sta. (n. o.), distance 0.62 mile, 
effective September 1, 1926 (September 1). 


214207. Pearisburg, Giles 
1.81 miles and between 


772, 0.28 mile, 


to 103772, 
1926 (Sep- 


1.81 miles. 
1). 


to 103772, 
1926 (September 


is 


Warning Is Issued 


On Undelivered Mail 


| Mr. Bartlett Says Employes Must 


Comply With Return Re- 


quests on Letters. 


All postmasters have been instructed to 
observe existing postal laws and regula- 
tions in regard to the return of undeliver- 
able letters, John H. Bartlett, First As- 
sistant PoStmaster General, has just an- 
nounced. 

“Investigations disclosing carelessness 
resulting in failures to comply strictly with 
return requests should bee followed by 
remedial action, including the careful in- 
struction of employes concerned and warn- 
ing that further delinquencies will necesis- 
tate disciplinary action,’ Mr. Bartlett said. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s announce- 
ment follows: 

All postmasters are hereby instructed to 
ascertain from time to time whether un- 
deliverable letters bearing senders’ return 
ecards are held beyond the time specified 
by such cards. 

Investigations disclosing carelessness re- 
sulting in failure to comply strictly with 
return requests should be followed by 
remedial action, including the careful in- 
struction of employees concerned and 
Warning that further delinquencies will 
mecesitate disciplinary action. 

The provisions of section 609 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 
carefully and strictly observed. 

JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant. 


610, 


be 


and 
must 


Plans Soon Ready for Issue 
Of New Stamp for Air Mail 


Plans for the issuance of a new -15-cent 
air mail stamp will be announced shortly, 
it was learned on September 3 at the Post 
Office Department. Department officials 
gaid a design for the stamp has been 
@epted but has not been formally 
proved by Postmaster General New. 

As soon as the Postmaster General 
places his final approval for a die for the 
stamp, it was explained, an order will be 
placed for printing anas@file. 

No decision has been reached by the 
Department, it was stated, in regard to 
@ design for a new stamp commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
White Plains, War of the Revolution. 
Two designs have been offered the Depart- 
ment but no selection has been made by 
R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. It was declared, however, that 
the stamps would be available in time for 
the celebration of the Battle of White 
Plains on October 27, next. 


Bicancies F Filled i in Offic ‘es 
Of Fourth-Class Postmasters 


ac- 
ap- 


Changes affecting fourth-class post- 
+ Masters have been announced by the Post- 
Office Department as follows: 


+) Bmil Vorfner, vice William B. Rodman, 


ones. Roosevelt, Alaska; Reuben 5S. 
1 is, Vice Mrs. Maude I. Henry, resigned, 
: ming, Ga.; Mrs. Matild Gabbard, vice 
jel B. Gabbard, resigned, Sebastian, 
.; Mrs. Grace Holbrook, vice Curtis C 
ung, resigned, Skaggs, Ky.;, William J. 
odgins, vice Charles Kavanagh, resigned, 
lorth Bast Carry, Me.; Hubert T. Hirts, 
Wice Mrs. Jessie H. Henderson, resigned, 
thrie, Mo.; Lawrence R. Lewis, vice 
mathan Wb. Parker, resigned, Parker, N. 
©; Kenneth R. Israel, vice Joseph R. 
Wilder, resigned, Tunis, N. C.; and Peter 
©, Jurney, vice Jesse P. Watts, resigned, 
Turnersburg, N. C. 
a 


| 
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Transportation of Mail onRural Routes 


h Mails Is Changed | Modified by Postal Orders Just Issued 


Changes Involve New Establishment, Discontin- 
uances, Reroutings and Schedule Revisions. 


Orders affecting changes in the trans- | 
portation of rural 


been announced by the Post Office Depart- 


mails on routes have 


ment. The changes involve the establish- 


ment of new routes, discontinuances, re- 


routings, mileage changes, and revision of 


schedules on newly established routes and | 
on those now in operation. 

The full of 
nouncement follows: 

Established. 

Arkansas—47607: Marie to 
miles and back, six times\a week. From 
October 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. Fill | 
Griffin, of Marie, contractor, at $400 per 
annum. 

47608: 
back, 


text the department's an- 


Wilson, 4.5 


Beck to Brickeys, 
six times a week. From Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. Jim Robin- | 
son, of Beck, contractor, $720 per 
annum. 

47609. Elaine ¢ Modoc, returning by 
Wabash to Elaine, equal to 9.65 miles and 
back, six times a week. Carrier to travel 
from Elaine to Modoc, thence irregularly 
northeast to motor route A from Helena, 
thence over motor route A to concrete 
highway and via Wabash over concrete | 
highway to Elaine. Contractor to be re- 
quired in addition to usual box delivery 
and collection service, to sell stamp sup- 
plies. From September 16, 1926, to June 
30, 1930. Nova E. Hendon, of Elaine, con- 
tractor, at $900 per annum. 

47607. Marie to Wilson: Leave Marie 
daily except Sunday 9 a.m. Arrive Wilson 
by 9:30 a. m. Leave Wilson daily except 
Sunday 10 a. m. Arrive Marie by 10:30 
a.m. Effective October 1, 1926. 

47608. Beck to Brickeys: 
daily except Sunday 9 a. m. 
keys by 10:45 a. m. Leave Brickeys daily 
except Sunday 11:20 a.m. Arrive Beck by 
1 p.m. Effective September 1, 1926. 

47609. Elaine to Modoc: 
daily except Sunday 
Modoe by 8:15 a. m. Leave Modoc daily 
except Sunday 9:15 a. m. Arrive Elaine 
by 12 m. Effective September 16, 1926. 

Oregon: 73302. Eastside to Marshfield. 
Order of June 29, 1926 (Bul. 14118), is modi- 
fied so as to continua contract for service 
on this route in foreé until September 30, 
1926. 

George — 21250: 
railroad station (n. 
six times a week. Contractor 
required to transport other 
class and newspaper mail. 
ber 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928. R. G. Wilkes, 
of Cobbtown, contractor at $420 per annum. 

Kentucky—30053: Somerset «sby Grundy 
to Shopville, 7.25 miles and back, six times | 
a week. From September 16, 1926, to June | 
30, 1928. Willis Price, of Public, contrac- | 
tor, at $1,060.80 per annum. 

30054: Squib by Conrard, Public, 
Dahl to Shopville, 12.4 miles and back, 
times a week. From September 16, 1926, | 
to June 30, 1928. Riley L. McCallister, | 
of Public, contractor, at $1,040 per annum. 

30048: Tollesboro, by Ribolt, Charters, 
and Clarksburg, to Vanceburg, 16.7 miles 
and back, six times a week. Service to 
be performed over State highway, both 
Ways, between Tollesboro and Vanceburg. 
From September 16, 1926, to June 30, 1928, 
J. S. Lykins, of Tollesboro, contractor, at 
$540 per annum. 

30049: Nashtown by 
Charters, 9 miles and back, 
week. From September 16, 
30, 1928. Allen Thurman, of Nashtown, 
contractor, at $474.50 per annum. 

30050: Poplarflat by Jacktown and Cove- 
dale to Concord, 11 miles and back, six 
times a week. From September 16, 1926, 
to June 30, 1928. J. P. Swearngen, of 
Ribolt, contractor, at $960 per annum. 

30051: Shepola to Nancy, 3.25 miles and 
back, six times a week. —. Septem- 
ber 16, 1926, to June 30,1928. Chester | 
Yanders, of Shepola, contractor, at $349 
per annum. 

30052: Salt Lick 
returning by 
Karrick Corner (n. 
to 12 miles 


six miles and 


at 


9 


Leave Beck 
Arrive Bric- 


Leave Elaine 


7:30 a. m. Arrive | 


Cobbtown to 
0.), 8 miles and 


Collins | 
back, 
not to be 

than first- 

From Septem- 


and 


six 


Glen Springs to 
six times a 


1926, to June 


by Olympia to Sudith, | 
Piersall’s store (n. o.) and 
0.) to Salt Lick, equal 
and back, six times a week. 
Contractor to be required, in addition to 
usual box delivery and collection service, | 
to sell stamp supplies, etc. From Septem- 
ber 16, 1926, to June 30, 1928. George 
Craig, of Salt Lick, contractor, at $898 per 
annum. 
20053: 
Ville, 7.25 


Somerset by Grundy to Shop- 
and back, six times a week. 
From September 16, 1926, to June 30, 1928. 
Willis Price, of Public, contractor, at 
$1,060.80 per annum. 

30054: Squib by Conrad, 
Dahl to Shopville, 12.4 miles 
six times a week. From September 16, 
1926, to June 30, 1028. Riley L. McCallis- 
ter, of Public, contractor, at $1,040 per 
annum. 

Missouri—45614: Neelyville to Vastus, 
equal to 10.35 miles and back, three times 
a week. Carrier to travel road leading 
from Neelyville east about 6.1 miles and 
south one mile to Vastus; returning east 
one mile to McDaniel corner (n. 0.) thence 
norti: by MecBroon corner (n. 0.) to Par- 
tridge corner (n. 4.2 miles, thence west 
1.1 miles to Berryman corner (n. south- 
west 3.7 miles to Randles corner (n. 0.), 
and west 3.6 miles to Neelyville. From 
September 15, 1926, to June 30, 1927. Lu- 
ther E. Wray, Neelyville, contractor, 
at $468 per annum. 

North Carolina—18585. 
Creswell and Mackeys 
0.) to Mackeys, 25 miles 
times week. From September 5, 1926, 
to June 30, 1928. J. H. Bateman, of Col- 
umbia, contractor, at $1,645 per annum. 

18585. Columbia by Creswell and Mackeys 
railroad station (n. 0.) to Mackeys > miles 
and back, seven time a week. From Sep- 
tember 5, 1926, to June 30, 1928. J. H. 
Bateman, of Columbia, contractor, at $1,645 
per apnum. 

Oklahoma—53361 
13.5 miles and back, 
tractor to be 
box delivery 
stamp supplies, 
1926, to June 
of Newby, 


> miles 


Public, and 


and back, 


0.), 


of 


Columbia by 
1ilroad station (n. 
and back, seven 


Bristow to Newby, 
six times week. Con- | 
required, in addition to usual 
and collection service to sell 
etc. From September 6, 
30,°1930. H. B. Thomas, 
contractor, at $1,490 per annum. 
53361. Bristow to Newby, 13.5 miles and 
back, six times week. Contractor to be 
required, in addition to usual box delivery 
and collection service to sell stamp sup- 
plies, etc. From September 6, 1926, to 
June 30, 1930. H. B. Thomas, of Newby, 
contractor, at $1,490 per annum. 
Tennessee—27365: Beechgrove 
freesboro, 17.5 miles and back, 
a week. From September 6, 1926, 
30, 1928. Paul C. Mason, of Beechgrove, 
contractor, at $582 per annum. 
_ 27865: Beéchgrove to Murfreesboro, 
miles and back, 12 times a week. 
September 6, 1926, to June 30, 1928. 


to Mur- ! 
12 times 
to June | 


17.5 
From 


Paul } 


» 


| From September 


| ley (n. 


| by 


| phur 
| later than 11 a. 


| Sunday 
| Rock, 


brook 


| of mail from train due 


} one hour. 


| a. 
| a. 


Effective 


|} except Sunday 


} a. 


| Leave 


; Leuve 
| tive 


| ville 


Cc. Mason, contractor, at 


$582 per 


of Beechgrove, 
annum, 
Discontinued—Modified. 
I isianég 9133: Buckner to 
Order of July 29, 1926 (Bul. 14143), 
fied so as to discontinue service 
route effective from August 14, 
stead of August 16, 1926. 
Discontinued. 
Kentucky—29540: Conrard to Somerset. 
15, 1926. (Superseded by 


is modi- 


1926, in- 


No. 30053.) 
29556: Squib to Conrard. 
tember 15, 1926. (Superseded by No. 
Louisiana—49361: Franklinton to 
o.). From August 31, 1926. (Super- 
seded by rural route No. 5, from Franklin- 


From Sep- 
30054.) 


| ton.) 


Vastus ho Neelyville. 
1926. 


Missouri—45504: 
From September 11, 
No. 45614.) 

New York—7595: 
Authority for the employment of tempo- 
rary service on this route is terminated 
from September 7, 1926. (Umnnecessary.) 

North Carolina—18998: Columbia 
Mackeys. Authority for the employment 
of temporary 
minated from September 4, 
seded by No. 18585.) 

Tennessee—27 
buckle. 
seded by 


Savona to 


1926. (Super- 


to Bell- 
(Super- 


27: Beechgrove 
From September 4, 1926. 
No. 27365.) 
Changed. 
Arkansas—47254. Bigflat 
From September 16, 1926, 
(n.0.), omitting Hepsey (post officer 
tinued); no change in distance. 
47375. Beauchamp to Page, Okla. From 
July 1926, supply Beauchamp at the 
site authorized July 14, 1926; increasing 
distance three miles. 
lowa—43175. Des Moines to 
From September 1, 1926, 
to 12 times a wkek. 
Michigan—37212. 


to 


discon- 


increase service 
Harrison to Leota 
(n.o.). From August 25, 1926,-restate serv- 
ice so to be from Harrison to Leota 
(n.o.), returning by Long Lake (n.o.) to 
Leota (n.o.), no change in distance. 
North Carolina—18269. Black Mountain 
Blue Ridge. From September 1, 1926, 
increase service so as to be 18 times 
week from June 1 to August 31 of each 
year, and 12 times a week from September 
1 to May 31 of each year. 
Texas—50331. Fairfield to Young. 
September 16, 1926, end at Young (n.o.), 
omitting Young (post office discontinued); 


as 


to 


|} no change in distance. 


50652. Marfa to Candelaria. 
August 4, 1926 (Bul. 14148), 
restating service so as to be from Marfa 
by Brite (n.o.) to Candelaria, 
Ruidosa to Marfa; decreasing distance 12 
miles, equal to six miles and back, effec- 
tive September 1, 1926, is rescinded. 

Schedules. 

Arkansus—47254. Bigflat to 
(n. o.): Leave Bigflat Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday m. Arrive Hepsey (n. 0.) 
10 a.m. Leave Hepsey (n. o.) Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 11 a. m. Arrive 
Bigflat by 2 p.m. Effective September 16, 
1926. , 

47290. Cord to Strawberry: 
vehicle can be used. Leave Cord daily 
cept Sunday 
tock, 


Order 


7a. 


ex- 
due about 9:30 


a. m., 
m. 


Arrive Strawberry in 
two hours. 
on receipt of 
due about 2 p. m 
3 p.m. Arrive Cord in one and three-quar- 
ters hours. Effective at once. 
California—76110. Capco to Hornbrook: 
Leave Copco daily except Sunday 6 a. 
Arrive Hornbrook by 10 a. m. 
daily except Sunday 
mail from No. 12, due at 8:25 a. m., 
net later than 11:15 a. m. Arrive Copco 
in seven and three-quarters hours. Effec- 
tive at once. . 
Colorado—#5339: La Veta to Ojo. 
La Veta daily except Sunday on 
about 7 a. m., 
than 8.30 a. m. Arrive Ojo in 
Leave Ojo daily except Sunday 
9.45 a.m. Arrive La Veta by 10.45 a.m. Ef- 
fective at once. 
Georgian—21250: 
railroad station (n. 
daily except Sunday 
lins railroad station 
Leave 


mail from 


on 


Leave 


not later 


Cobbtown 

0.): Leave 
6 p.m. Arrive Col- 
(n. 0.) by 6. 30 p. 
follins railroad.station (n. 
except Sunday on receipt of mail 
train due about 6.50 p. m., but not later 
than & p. m: Arrive Cobbtown in 
minutes. Effective September 1, 1926. 

Illinois — 35412: Hardin to Hamburg: 
Leave Hardin daily 7.30 a. m. Arrive 
Hamburg by 9.30 m. Leave Hamburg 
daily on receipt of mail from Elsberry due 
about 9.30 a. m., but not later than 12 m. 
Arrive Hardin in 112 hours. Effective 
once. 

Iowa—43175: Des Moines to Indianola: 
Leave Des’ Moines daily except Sunday 7 
m.and4p.m. Arrive Indianola by 7.45 
m. and 4.45 p.m. Leave Indianola daily 
except Sunday 8 a. m. and 5 p.m. Arrive 
Des Moines by 8.45 a. m. and 5.45 p. m. 
September 1, 1926. 

Kentucky—29554. Skip to 
Leave Skip daily except Sunday 
Arrive Shopville by 10:30 a. m. 
Shopville daily except Sunday 11 a. 
Arrive Skip by 3 p. m. Effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1926. 

30053. Somerset to Shopville. 
Somerset daily except Sunday 7 a. 
rive Shopville by 10:30 a. m. 
ville daily except Sunday 11 a. m. 
rive Somerset by 2:30 p.m. Effective Sep- 
tember 16, 1926. 

30054. Squib to Shopville. 
daily except Sunday 6 a.m. Arrive Shop- 
vill€ by 10:30 a. m. Leave Shopville daily 
ll a.m. Arrive Squib by 
3:30 p. m. Effective September 16, 1926. 

Maryland—13258. Frostburg to Grants- 
ville. Leave Frostburg daily except Sun- 
day 8:30 a. m. and 3:30 p. m. Arrive 
Grantsville by 9:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. 
Leave Grantsville daily except Sunday 9:30 
m. and 4:45 p.m. Arrive Frostburg by 
10:30 a. m. and 5:45 p. m. Effective at 
once. 


to 


a. 


Shopville. 
6:30 a. m, 


m. Ar- 


Schedules. 


(Superseded by tN 


Indianola. 
fective September 16, 


a | 
| 


From 


of | 
changing and | 


returning by | 


Federal Personnel 


| Leave Black Mountain 


Alto. | 


on this | 
| lumbia daily 11 a, 


Hack- | 


| Arrive Kingfisher by 1.15 p. 


Army and 
Navy Orders 


10 a. m. Arrive Neelyville by 1.30 p. m. 
Effective September 13, 1926. 

North Carolina—18269: Black Mountain 
to Blue Ridge. June 1 to August 31: Leave 


Black Mountain daily except Sunday 8.30 | 


a. m., 11 a. m., and 3.45 p.m. Arrive Blue 
tidge by 8.45 a. m., 11.15 a. m., and 4 p. m. 
Leave Blue Ridge daily except Sunday 9 
a. m., 12.30 p. m., and 4.15 p. m. Arrive 
Black Mountain by 9.15 a. m., 12.45 p. m., 
and 4.30 p. m. September 1 to May 31: 
daily except Sun- 
m., and 3.45 p. m. Arive Blue 
m. and 4 p.m. Leave 


day 8.30 a. 
Ridge by 8.45 a. 


Blue Ridge daily eXetept Sunday 9 a. m. and | 


Arrive Black Mountain by 9.15 
m. Effective September 


4.15 p. m. 
a. m. and 4.30 p. 
1, 1926. 

18185. Columbia to Mackeys: Leave 
m. Arive 
Mackeys daily om re- 
about 1.12 
than 


12.30 
ceipt 


m. Leave 
mail from trains due 
p. m. and 1.50 p. m., but not later 
4.30 p. m. Arrive Columbia in 1'2 
Effective September 5, 1926. 
Oklahoma—53193: 
Leave Kingfisher daily except Sunday 8.30 
a.m, Arrive Omega by 10.15 a.m. Leave 
Omega daily except Sunday 11.30 a. m. 
m. 


p. 
of 


| at once. 


Bradford. | 


to | 
| freesboro: 


service on this route is,ter- | 


| grove by 
' tive September 


Hepsey. | 
end at Hepsey | 


| Fairfield 





Leave Strawberry daily except | 


m. | 
Leave Horn- | 
receipt of | 
but 


| diem 
Hepsey | 


| of 
When motor |; 


on reiceipt of mail from Sul- | 
but not | 


| at 
on official business will be allowed actual 
receipt | 
but } 
| for 
| the 
| Subsequent to that date. 
Collins | 
Cobbtown | 


m. | 
0.) daily | 
from | 


30 


of the Army 


at | 


| erly 


53361: Bristow to Newby: 
daily except Sunday 8.30 a. 
rive Newby by 11.15 a. m. Leave Newby 
daily except Sunday 12.15 p. m. Arrive 
Bristow by 5.30 p. m. Effective September 
6, 1926. 

Tennessee—27365: Beechgrove to Mur- 
Leave Beechgrove daily except 
Sun@ay 5.30 a. m. and 3 p. m. Arrive 
Murfreesboro by 6.15 a. m. and 3.45 p. in. 
Leave Murfreesboro daily except Sunday 
6.30 a. m. and 4.30 p. m. Arrive Beech- 
7.15 a. m. and 5.15 p. m. 
6, 1926. 

Texas—50142: Childress to Dodsonville: 
Leave Childress daily except Sunday 10.30 
a. m. Arrive Dodsonville by 1.15 p. m. 
Leave Dodsonville daily except Sunday 
1.30 p. m. Arrive Childress by 4.15 p. 

50331: Fairfield to Young (n. o.): Leave 
daily except Sunday 9.15 a. in, 
Arrive Young (n. 0.) by 11.45 a.m. Leave 
Young (n. o.) daily except Sunday 
p. m. Arrive Fairfield by 1.30 p. m. 
1926. 


m. <Ar- 


Ef- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transaction$. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptrolier General 
follow: 


A-12538. Contract—Delay 
ance—liquidated damages. 


in perform- 
Where a con- 


| tract provides for its completion within a 


stipulated period of time and fixes a per 
amount for each day's delay to be 
paid by contractor in the event that com- 
pletion should be delayed beyond the spec- 
ified time, the agréed liquidated damages 
should and must be exacted from con- 
tractor for each day’s delay in completion 
the contract beyond’ the time therein 
fixed, excepting for the ‘periods of time 


that performance was rendered impossible | 
for | 


by the Government or was excuse 
the causes excepted by the contract. 

A-15197. Field 
penses upon change of 


service—Subsistence ex- 
station. * 


rival at new station, and an employe 
not entitled\thereto under an order issued 
after 
of station as at 
rival there. 
A-15213, A-15214. 
Osage Agency employes. 
the act of May 10, 1926, that employes of 
the Osage Agency 
absent from their designated headquarters 
a greater distance than five 


a 


Traveling expenses— 


axpenses while away from ~ headquarters 
is made by its terms retroactive to July 1 
1924, 
the Osage Indians 
payment of such 


are available 


expenses 


A-15372 (S). Promotion under temporary 
appointments. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion is authorized to prescribe a general 
rule that no promotion will be authorized 
under any temporary appointment issued 
pursuant to Rule VIII of the civil service 
rules and regulations, coming within the 
provisions of the Classification Act. 

A-15488 (S). Public property — Lost. 
Where charges ure entered on ‘the pay 
rolls against the pay of an enlisted man 
for loss of public property 
in his possession this office must assume 
the requirements of the act of March 29, 
1894, 28 Stat. 47, have been complied with. 
If a claimant believes he has been improp- 
charged with public property his re- 


| course is to the War Department. 


Leave | 
m. | 


| Announces Appointment 
Leave | Of Acting Postmasters | 
Leave Shop- | 
Ar- | 


Leave Squib | 


A-15489 (S). Marine 
man—Loss of personal property. 
fice has no authority to settle claims of 
individuals under the act of October 6, 
1917, 40 Stat. 390, foy.reimbursement on 
account of loss or damage to personal 
property. 60 MS. Comp. Gen. 345. ™ 


Corps — Enlisted 
This of- 


Postmaster General New has just 
nounced the appointment of the 
ing persons as acting postmasters: 

Lilla M. Kovalk, Wilder, Idaho, Rasmus 
P. Larsen, Kimballton, Iowa; G. F. Pau- 
ley, Blair W. Va.; A. J. Walsh, Higwood, 
Ill.; and Lola Jordan, Denoya, Okla. 


New Mail Carriers Authorized. 
Eleven additional carriers for employ- 
ment at the postoffice at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been authorized by John H. Bartlett, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. The 
appointments become effective October 1, 


; 1926. 


Michigan—37212:larrison to Leota (n.o.): | 


Leave Harrison daily except Sunday on re- 
ceipt of mail from Clare but not later than 
11.30 a.m. Arrive Leota (n. o.) in 3 hours. 
Leota (n. 0.) daily except Sunday, 
after garrival. Arrive 
Effective August 25, 1926. 

De Sota to Richwoods. 
daily except 


minutes 
3% hours. 
Missouri—45173: 
Leave De Sota 
m. Arrive Richwoods by 
Richwoods daily except 
12 m. Arrive De Sota by 3.15 p. m. 
at once. 
45614. Neelyville to Vastus: 
Monday, Wednesday, and 
Arrive Vastus by 9.45 a. 


a. 11.15 a. 


Friday 8 


a. m. m. 


2 
“a 


30 | 
Harrison | 
| September 


Marine Corps Orders 


The Department of the Navy has is- 
sued the following orders to officers of the 
Marine Corps: 

Major L. W. T. Waller, jr., M. C. R., on 
4, 1926, assigned to active duty 


| for training at the Rifle Range, Seagrit, N. 


Sunday 8 | 

m,. i 

Sunday | 
Effec- 


Leave Neely- | 
| ton, 
Leave | 
Vastus Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


J., and on September 14, 1926, relieved 
from active duty. 

Pay Clerk A. D. _ Sisk 
from treatment at N. H., Norfolk, Va., de- 
tached M. B., Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., to 
headquarters, Marine Corps, Washing- 
| A od 

No orders were announced on .Septem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1926, 


Co- 
Mackeys by | 


hours. | 


Kingfisher to Omega: | 


Effective | 
| a competitor and as a market than the size and population of the country indicate. 
Leave Bris- | 


Effec- 


". | 


12.15 | 








Subsis- | 


| tence expenses ordinarily cease upon ir- | 
Black iz 
, but not later than | 
such arrival which fixes the change | 


later date than of ar- | cial Gplées. No. 


The proviso in | 
paid from tribal funds | 


miles ; 
| duty 


-| relieve him 
| New York. 


and the tribal funds held in trust | 
for | 
incurred ' 


| vent the 


| service to 





eee Bragg, 
i |; and assigned to 2nd Field Artillery. 
follow- | 


; 24, 


upon discharge 


’ 


Postal Service 


Latest Government. Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this columnt and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Superintendent of Documents, GoverIndex and File Cards, measuring 7.5 cv 
are obtainable at prices stated from themeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 
nment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the lib 
Digests are printed so they can be cut ouraries in America,and filed for reference. 


likewise given. 


Netice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are : 
the serial set 


Number enclosed in [ ] indicate an open card entry covering 

as a whole. Numbers enclosed in () indicate the Congressional Library card 

printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 

usable for the reprint. Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 

those ordering cards from this list will cecasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its usual significance. 


SWITZERLAND: RESOURCES, INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. By Chester Lloyd 
Jones, American Commercial Attache. Paris. with collaboration of the American 
Consular Officers in Zurich, Basel, Berne. Geneva and other Swiss Cities. Issyed as 
TRADE INFORMATION BULLETIN NUMBER 421, by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 26-26721. 

Foreign trade is Sf particular importance to Switzerland, its per capita value hav- 
ing reached $97 for exports and $116 for imports in 1924 (based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 3,917,800 for that year and a frane value of $0.1822), or a total per capita foreign 
trade of $213. Consequently, the country as a whole deserves much more attention as 


Switzerland buys almost as much merchandise from foreign countries as is purchased 
by Spain, with a population five times as great. and sells more goods abroad than are 
sold by Spain and Portugal combined, total 1925 imports and exports reaching $900,000,000. 

The trade relations of the United States and Switzerland have an importance not 
always appreciated. Taken as a whole, the shipments to Switzerland have been pre- 
dominantly bulk foodstuffs and raw materials, but the growing importance of sales of 
fabricated goods ready for consumption shows that Switzerland deserves the attention 
of American manufacturers. Switzerland's imports from the United States exceed in 
value those of Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania combined; they are greater than 
those of Austria and Hungary, and approach those of Poland and of Central America. 

Swiss exports to the4nited States have been chiefly foodstuffs and highly manu- 
factured goods. Swiss producers are becoming less important as competitors in the 
domestic American market, but owing to the wide. markets in which they are already 
established and to the high character of their goods, the developments in their export 
trade deserve the attention of American interests selling in foreign fields. 


TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN HIDES, SKINS AND 
Schnitzer, Hide and Leather Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce: Issued as TRADE INFORMA- 
TION BULLETIN NUMBER 422. Price, 10 cents per copy. 26-267H1. 
“When it is realized that thé British Empire has about 40 per cent of the world’s 
supply of cattle, 40 per cent of the sheep, and almost 50 per cent of the goats, and 
that the United States is dependent on foreign sources for approximately 40 per cent 
of the cattle hides, 50 per cent of the sheepskins, and about 99 per cent of the goat- 
skins consumed, the importance of the Empire as a source of raw materials for the 
American tanning industry can readily be seen. The United States has a greater con- 
sumption of degen and skins than any other country in the world. According to the 
latest estimates available, the output of leather in the United States about equals the 
total production of the three countries next in imporance as leather producers. 

“Of the total quantity of hides and skins imported by 
pre-war years, 33 per cent was purchased from the British Empire. 

“During the paX five years there was an increase in the pr oduction of hides and 
skins in the United States as compared with the production during the five years im- 
mediately preceding the war, 
period. Our total exports of these products increased by 125 per cent during the five 
years ended in 1925, and average yearly shipments to the British Empire during that 
period amounted to more than our total annual exports during the five years ended in 
19138. 

“American tanners have been facing keener competition from imported leathers 
produced in countries of the British Empire.” . 


UNITED STATES 
LEATHER. Prepared by J. 


S. CENSUS OF 
Department of 

26-26708. 
35 full and part 


FINAL FIGURES: U. 
Bureau of the Census, 


NEW JERSEY: STATISTICS BY CQUNTIES: 
AGRICULTURE FOR 1925. Issued by the 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents per copy. 

The number of farms in the State is put at 29,671 operated by 24,5 


| owners; the approximate land area of the State is 4,808,960 acres pony which 1,924,545 


acres are in farm land. The value of all farm property is put at $311,084,284, while 
the value of the farm land and buildings is $262,536,810. These farms are stocked with 
Horses 57,137; Mules 4,966; Cattle 153,492 of which 122,384 are dairy cows; 
Swine 55,854: Chickens 4,113,622. The principal crops harvested were Corn 5,254,918 
bushels (grain); Corn 190,293 tons (silage); Wheat 1,002,823 bushels; Oats (grain) 1,116,315 
bushels; Rye 771,181 bushels; Hay 411,379 tons; White potatoes 8,514,815 bushels; Sweet 
potatoes and yams 1,662,610 bushels; Apples harvested 2,667,510 bushels; Peaches 2,- 
357,680 bushels as well as many small fruits and much garden truck. The livestock 
totals are Milk produced 76,245,204 gallons; Butter made on farms 944,720 pounds; But- 
terfat sold 1,214,990 pounds; Cream sold 37,176 gallons; Whole milk sold 60,908,267 
gallons; Wool produced 24,666 pounds; Chicken eggs produced 27,417,182 dozens; Chickens 
raised 5,491,704. 

The number of farms mortgaged is 10,118 or 41.2 per cent of the total; the value 
of the land and buildings mortgaged is $81,964,208 mortgaged for $31,893,412 or for 
38.9 per cent of their value. ; 


$$ | 


Army Orders 


Leaves of Absence. 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
Capt. Paul J., Air 


205, to Army personnel, as Mathis, 
months. 
Mitchell, 
15 days. 
Dalton, Capt. 
eral, 21 days. 
Chickering, Capt. 
General, six months. 
Castor, Ist Lieut. Bernard ‘T., 
one month, eight days. 
Clinard, Capt. Shores E., 
two months 10 days. 
Barnard, Lieut. Col. 
Artillery, four months. 
Retirements. 
Schudoma, Sgt. Gustav, Quartermaster 
Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Bruederly, Master Sgt. Charles H., 
Field Artillery, For Hoyle, Md. 
Butler, Ist Sgt. Mahlon B., 
Artillery, Fort Preble, Me. 
The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders, No. 206, to Army personnel, 
as follows: 


Corps, 
follows: 
Col. 


Infantry. James B., Coast Artillery, 


Lieut. Col. James A., from Fort 
to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Special Orders No, 198, re- 
Wynot R. Irish from 
N. Y., is amended to 


at Fort Niagara, 


Higgins, 
Logan, Colo., 
Paragraph 5, 
lieving 1st Lieut. 
at Fort Porter, 
from duty 


Joseph N., Adjutant Gen- 


William E., Adjutant 
extended 
Medical Corps, 


Air Corps. 


1st Lieut. Paul C., 
Crissy Field, San Francisco, 


Wilkins, from foreign 
service to 
California. 

Orders directing 2nd Lieut. Frank Bailey 
Stuart to Brooks Field, Tex., for duty is 
amended to read “for six months’ course 
of instruction for reserve officers. 

So paragraph 10, 


Joseph H., Field 


6th 


8th Coast 


much 
Orders No. 
Orders 191, as reads 
upon arrival to the commandant Air Corps, 


Special 

Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., for duty,’ is amended in 
Journey of Pvt. Fred H. McGinnis, from 


og 
191, and Paragraph 9, Special 


“reporting in person 


Air Corps. 

The following are relieved from duty at 
Kelly Field, Tex., upon completion of 
their training and will report to place 
indicated after their name: 

First Lieut. Benedict A. Coyle, Kelly 
Field, Tex.; First Lieut. Angier H. Foster, 
Fort Crockett, Tex.; First Lieut. Clyde A. 
Kuntz, Kelly Field,~2ex.; First Lieut. Ar- 
thur L. McCullough, Mitchel Field, N. Y.; 
Second Lieut. William FE. Baker, 
Crockett, Tex.; Second Lieut. Earl W. 
Barnes, Fort Crockett, Tex.; Second Lieut. 
James M. Bevans, Fort Riley, Kans. Sec- 
ond Lieut. Clifford P. Bradley, Selfridge 
Field, Mich.; Second Lieut. Walter G. 
Bryte, Jr., Crissy Field, Calif.; 
Lieut. Charles H. Caldwell, Mitchel 
N. Y.; Second Lieut. Joseph C. 
ton, Maxwell’ Field, Ala.; 
John H. Dulligan, Aberdeen, Md.; Second 
Lieut. Robert W. Harper, Fort Crockett, 
Tex.: Second Lieut. Edgar T. Noyes, 
Crockett, Tex.; Second Lieut. William G. 
Plummer, Selfridge Field, Mich.; Second 
Lieut. Russell E. Randall, Fort Riley, 
Kans.; Second Lieut. Patrick W. 
lake, Langley Field, Va. 


part to read “ ‘for the purpose of pursuing 
a six months’ course of instruction for re- 
serve officers.’ 


Camp Sparta, Wis., to Lake Monona, Wis., 
to guard airplanes forced down, is ap- 
proved, the urgency being such as to pre- 
obtaining of orders in 
2nd Lieut. Elmer Flor- 
ance Knfght to report to Brooks Field, 

Tex., for duty, to amend to read 

course of instruction fur reserve officers. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Major Robert C., 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
Kilborn, Capt. William T., jr., 

eign service to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Field Artillery. 
Privett, 2nd _ Lieut. 
relieved from 


advance. 
Order directing 


“to pursue 


Brady, from foreign 


Field, 
A. Dennis- 
Second Lieut. 


from for- 


George By Fort 
5th Field Artillery 
Coast Artillery. 

Capt. 

J., 


Napoleon, 
Fordham 


from Fort 
University, 


Boudreau, 


Hancock, N. to 


New York. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Hance C. Afamilton, detached U. 
S. Lawrence, to U. S. S. Allen. 
Ensign Frederick K. McElroy, 
Naval Air Station, 
S. S. Dale. 
Ensign Jay 


\ 


Orders issued to Naval officers under 


| date of September 1, Ss. 


Pensacola, Fla., to U. 
voked, to U. S. S. 
officer. 


Comdr. Claude 


1926, to command 

Pittsburgh as executive 
H. Vreeland to 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D. 

Lieut. Jesse D. Jewell (MC), 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., 
Squadron 2, Fleet Base Force. 

Lieut. Joseph E. Ford (SC), detached Re- 
ceiving Ship, Boston, Mass., to Scouting 
Plane Squadron One, Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. Lewis D. Gottschall (ChC), de- 
tached Marine Barracks, Parris Island, 8S. 
C., to U. S. S. Quail. 

Comdr. Jerome C. Hunsaker (CC), de- 
tached from all duty, resignation accepted 
November 2, 1926. 

Lieut. Evander W. Sylvester (CC), de- 


treatment 
c. 
detached 
to Mine 


A. Bonvillian, orders July 
1926, modified. To aide and fleet engi- 
neer officer on staff, Scouting Fleet. 
Arthur 8. Carpender, detached 
S. Pittsburgh, to Receiving Ship, New 
for 


Comdr. 
U.S 
York; temporary 

Comdr. Sydney M. 
reau. Aeronautics, 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Comdr. Eugene E. 
reau Aeronautics, to temporary 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Comdr. Henry B. Cecil, detached Bu- 
reau Aeronautics, of 
| Fleet. 


duty. 
detached Bu- 
duty 


Kraus, 
to temporary 


Wilson, detached Bu- 
duty 


to aide staff, Battle 





Lieut. Frank R. Eggers, relieved all ac- 
five duty; to home. 


tached Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., 
to Navy. Yard, Portsmouth, N. H, 


‘ 


1926 
Comdr. Ezra G. Allen, ord&rs July 19, 
U. S. S. Hatfield re- 


| air 


warded to the addresse by the 


the United States during | 


and larger quantities also were exported in the later | 


Sheep 5,684; j 


| Effective September 15, 


| master General, 





Ark.; New 
| Alvon, W. 


Fort | 
| mission, Mr. 


Second 


Fort | 


Timber- | 
' George W. 
| resigned, 


Blantyre, N. 
detached | I 
| Pittsville, 





‘At Statements Herewy Ane Grven on Orriciat AvT#Hortty ONLY 
AND WitTHout CoMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY. 


Books and 


Publications 


Orders Are Issued 


As to Forwarding 
Of Mails by Plane 


No Charge to Be Made if New 
Address Is in Same Zone, 
Post Office Depart- 


ment Says. 


Instructions have been issued to post- 
masters covering the disposition of unde- 
liverable matter dispatched over contract 
Government operated air 
Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
has just announcel. 
of Mr. Regar’s announce- 


mail or 
routes, R. 8. 
master General, 
The full text 
ment follows: 
Matter sent may be for- 
same means 
where the delivery of the matter pill be 
expedited if carried by air. No additional 
charge for postage is to be made for such 
forwarding except in cases wher it is 
forwarded to a place beyond the cotnract 
dir mail route or air mail zone pf _ the 
Government-operated route for which 
postage was originally paid, in “ which 
evegt the matter shall be rated with post- 
age due sufficient to cover the amount 
chargeable for the carriage of the matter 
by air from the point of original mailing 


by air mail 


| to the office of final delievery. 


When air_mail is forwarded without adi- 
ditional churge to a post office within the 
zone for which postage was — originally 
paid, no credit shall be given for the 
weight of the forwarded mail in the total 
computation on contract air mail routes. 

Undelievrable air mail shall in no case 
be returned to the sender over either a 
contract air mail route or the Govern- 
ment-operated air mail route without ad- 
ditional charge for postage, but shall be 
returned in the regular mails. 


New Postal Stations 


For New York City 


Post Office Department An- 


nounces Six Establishments 
In Flushing and Brooklyn. 


Announcement has been mrde by the 
Postoftice Department of the establishment 


! of special postal stations at Flushing and 


Brooklyn, New York. The department also 
announces discontinuance of Corning and 
Depgsit stations, New York City. 

The full text of the announcement 
lows: 


fol- 


Established. 

New York: 22718. Flushing, 
No. 20 (contract). Effective September 
1926. 

22719. 
tract). 

24878. 
Effective 

24879. 
Effective 

24880. 
Effective 


Station 
16, 


21 
1926. 
Brooklyn. 


Flushing, Station No. 
Effective September 16, 
Station 237-(contract), 
September 16, 1926. 
Station 238 (contract), 
September 16, 1926. 
Station 239 (contract), 
September 16, 1926. 
Discontinued. 
Corning, Station 2 (contract). 
1926. 
(contract). 


(con- 


Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn, 


New York: 


Deposit, 
September 15, 

Deposit, Staton 5 
September 15, 1926. 


Station 1 
1926. 


Effective 


(contract). Effective 


Tests for Postal 


two | 


Vaeancies Planned 


Six Presidential Appointments In- 
cluded In List of Places 
To Be Filled. 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
has just announced that 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been requested to hold examina- 


| tions of applicants for appointment of post- 


masters for the following presidential and 
fourth-class vacancies: 

Presidential: ~ Beverly Hills,  Calif.; 
Yampo, Colo.; Wilder, Ida; Buffalo, Kans.; 
Little River, Kans.; Denoya, Okla.; Odessa, 
Tex.; and Delbarto, W. Va. 

Fourth Class: Keener, Ala.: Rose 
Boston, Mass.; Gilmore, 
Va.; and Bigfour, W. Va. 

At the same time Mr. Bartlett announced 
that post office inspectors have been di- 
rected to make investigations with a view 
to the appointment of postmasters at the 
following fourth-class vacancies: 

Zeniff, Ariz.; Iceledo; Ark.; 
Ky.; Daysboro, Ky.; Handshoe, 
tis, La.; Fowlesburg, Md.; 
Matson, Mo.; Notch, 
Warm Springs, Nev.; and Salenville, Pa. 

Examination dates for the offices men- 
tioned will be announced later by the com- 
Bartlett said. 


Bud, 
Mo.; 


Ayersville, 
Ky.; Cur- 
Clementine, Mo.; 
Mo.; Watkins, Mo,; 


Department Announces 
Changes in Postmasters 


Changes affecting fourth class postmas- 
ters have just been announced by the 
Post Office Department as follows: 

Miss Clarabell Rogers, vice Peter G. Cam- 
oron, resigned, Ojo, Colo.; Tom George 
Conder, vice William T. ‘McPhail, resigned, 
Pryor, Colo.; Robert J. Wallace, new office, 
Swallows, Colo.; James B. Sperling, vice 
Addie M. Ogden, resigned, Grigston, Kan.; 
Kelsey, vice John W. Mead, 
Sanford, Kan.; Miss Nellie L. 
Carlow, -~ vice yMrs. Annie R. Flood, re- 
signed, Cedar, Me.; Miss Anna Ex Dowling, 
vice Mrs. Lillian G. Davis, resigned, Wa- 
warsing, N. Y.; Columbus B. 
worth, vice Mrs. lda,J. Scott, resigned, 
C.;. John R. Cox, vice John L, 
resigned, Milo, Okla.; Miss Hastor 
McDowell, vice Robert* A. McGinnis, 
Pa.; Miss Rena Haley, vice Miss 
Haley, resigned, Powell Eugene 
Baker, new office, Papaleto, Tex.; and 
Daniel R. Larned, vice Harry A. Pease, 
resigned, Jonesville, Vt. 


Reid, 


Clara M. 


Leather Shoulder Straps 


Ordered for Postal Service 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Del., has been 


of Wilmington, 
awarded the contract for 
furnishing the postal service with 8,000 
leather shoulder straps, Thomas L. Deg. 
nan, Purchasing Agent, Post Office De. 
partment, has announced. 

The contract price was $335 per 1,000, 
Mr. Degnan said. The straps are used by 
letter carriers in carrying their mail Sacks, 
at was explained, 





Hollings!‘ 


